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SCENE 

Partly  at    Venice,  and  partly  at  Belmont,   the  seat  of 
Portia,  on  the  Continent. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF 
VENICE 

ACT  I 

SCENE  l.—  Jaiicc.^  A  Street. 
Enter  AxTOXiO,  Salarino,  and  Salanio. 

Ant.   In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad  : 
It  wearies  me  ;  you  say  it  wearies  you  ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born, 
I  am  to  learn  ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
Tliat  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salar.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean  ; 
There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood. 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  court'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Salan.  Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth, 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass  to  know  where  sits  the  wind, 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads  ; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt 
Would  make  me  sad. 
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Salar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run 
I5ut  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats, 
And  sec  my  wealthy  Andrew,  dock'd  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks, 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side. 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks. 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?     Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought 
That  such  a  thing  bechanc'd  would  make  me  sad  ? 
But  tell  not  me  :  I  know  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no  :  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year  : 
Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

Salar.  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant.  Fie,  fie  ! 

Salar.  Not  in  love  neither  ?     Then  let  us  say  you 
are  sad. 
Because  you  are  not  merry  ;  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say  you  are  merry. 
Because    you    are    not    sad.      Now,    by    two-headed 

Janus, 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time  : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper  ; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect 
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That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratiano. 

Salan.   Here    comes    Bassanio,    your    nx)st    noble 
kinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo.     Fare  ye  well  : 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Salar.  I  would  have  stay'd   till  I   had  made  you 
merry, 
li  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 

Salar.  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 

Bass.  Good  signiors  both,  when  shall  we  laugh  ? 
say,  when? 
You  grow  exceeding  strange  :  must  it  be  so  ? 

Salar.  We  '11  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours. 
Exeunt  Salarino  and  Salanio. 

Lor.  My    Lord    Bassanio,   since    you    have   found 
Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you  ;  but  at  dinner-time, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 

Bass.   I  will  not  fail  you. 

Gra.  You  look  not  well,  Signior  Antonio  ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  : 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care  : 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  chang'd. 

Ant.  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano  ; 
A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra.  Let  me  play  the  fool : 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come, 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
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Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 

Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 

Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 

By  being  peevish  ?     I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, 

I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks, 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond, 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 

With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 

Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit  ; 

As  who  should  say,  '  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And,  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  !' 

0  !  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these. 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 

For  saying  nothing  ;  when,  I  am  very  sure, 

If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears 

Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools. 

1  '11  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time  : 
But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait. 
For  this  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion. 

Come,  good  Lorenzo.     Fare  ye  well  awhile  : 
I'll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lor.  Well,    we   will   leave   you    then   till    dinner- 
time. 
I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men. 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Gra.    Well,    keep    me    company   but    two  years 
more, 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 
Ant,   Farewell :   I'll  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 
Gra.  Thanks,    i'  faith ;    for    silence    is    only    com- 
mendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

Exeunt  Gratiano  and  Lorenzo. 
Ant.   Is  that  any  thing  now  ? 
Bass.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing, 
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more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice.  His  reasons  are  as 
two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff:  you 
shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you 
have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search. 

Ant.  Well,  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of? 

Bass.   'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance  : 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate  ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  me  gaged.     To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money  and  in  love  ; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant.   I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do. 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd. 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way  with  more  advised  watch. 
To  find  the  other  forth,  and  by  adventuring  both, 
I  oft  found  both.     I  urge  this  childhood  proof. 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  wilful  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost  ;  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  douljt, 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both, 
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Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Ant.  Vou  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance  ; 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have  : 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it :  therefore  speak. 

Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 
Of  wondrous  virtues  :  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages  : 
Her  name  is  Portia  ;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia  : 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth, 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors  ;  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece  ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colchos'  strand, 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

0  my  Antonio  !  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 

1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Ant.    Thou   know'st  that  all   my   fortunes  are  at 
sea ; 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum  :  therefore  go  forth  ; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do  : 
That  shall  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermost. 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
(>o,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is,  and  I  no  question  make 
To  have  it  of  my  trust  or  for  my  sake.  Exeunt, 
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SCENE  ll.^Bclmont.     A  Room  in  Portia's 
House. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Por.  By  mj'  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  aweary 
of  this  great  world. 

Ncr.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  miseries 
were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes 
are  :  and  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that 
surfeit  with  too  much  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing. 
It  is  no  mean  happiness  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the 
mean  :  superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but 
competency  lives  longer. 

Por.  Good  sentences  and  well  pronounced. 

Ner.  They  would  be  better  if  well  followed. 

Por.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor 
men's  cottages  princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine 
that  follows  his  own  instructions  :  I  can  easier  teach 
twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the 
twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching.  The  brain  may 
devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er 
a  cold  decree  :  such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to 
skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the  cripple. 
But  this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me 
a  husband.  O  me,  the  word  '  choose  ' !  I  may  neither 
choose  whom  I  would  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike  ;  so 
is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of  a 
dead  father.  Is  it  not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot 
choose  one  nor  refuse  none  ? 

Ncr.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous,  and  holy  men 
at  their  death  have  good  inspirations  ;  therefore  the 
lottery  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three  chests  of 
gold,  silver,  and  lead,  whereof  who  chooses  his 
meaning  chooses  you,  will,  no  doubt,  never  be  chosen 
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by  any  rightly  but  one  who  you  shall  rightly  love. 
But  what  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards 
any  of  these  princely  suitors  that  are  already  come  ? 

For.  I  pray  thee,  over-name  them,  and  as  thou 
namest  them,  I  will  describe  them  ;  and,  according 
to  my  description,  level  at  my  affection. 

Ner.  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

For.  Ay,  that 's  a  colt  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing 
but  talk  of  his  horse  ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great  appro- 
priation to  his  own  good  parts  that  he  can  shoe  him 
himself.  I  am  much  afeard  my  lady  his  mother 
played  false  with  a  smith. 

Ner.  Then  is  there  the  County  Palatine. 

For.  He  doth  nothing  but  frown,  as  who  should 
say,  'If  you  will  not  have  me,  choose.'  He  hears 
merry  tales,  and  smiles  not :  I  fear  he  will  prove  the 
weeping  philosopher  when  he  grows  old,  being  so  full 
of  umnannerly  sadness  in  his  youth.  I  had  rather  be 
married  to  a  death's-head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth 
than  to  either  of  these,  God  defend  me  from  these  two  ! 

Ner.  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord,  Monsieur 
Le  Bon? 

For.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for 
a  man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker  ; 
but,  he !  why,  he  hath  a  horse  better  than  the 
Neapolitan's,  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the 
Count  Palatine ;  he  is  every  man  in  no  man ;  if  a 
throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a-capering ;  he  will 
fence  with  his  own  shadow  :  if  I  should  marry  him,  I 
should  marry  twenty  husbands.  If  he  would  despise 
me,  I  would  forgive  him,  for  if  he  love  me  to  madness, 
I  shall  never  requite  him. 

Ner.  What  say  you  then  to  Falconbridge,  the 
young  baron  of  England  ? 

For.  You  know  I  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  under- 
stands not  me,  nor  I  him  :    he  hath  neither  Latin, 
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P'rench,  nor  Italian,  and  you  will  come  into  the  court 
and  swear  that  I  have  a  poor  pennyworth  in  the 
English.  He  is  a  proper  man's  picture,  but,  alas  ! 
who  can  converse  with  a  dumb-show?  How  oddly 
he  is  suited  !  I  think  he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy, 
his  round  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany, 
and  his  behaviour  every  where. 

Ncr.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his 
neighbour  ? 

Por.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him, 
for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman, 
and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again  when  he  was 
able  :  I  think  the  Frenchman  became  his  surety  and 
sealed  under  for  another. 

Ncr.  How  like  you  the  young  German,  the  Duke 
of  Saxony's  nephew  ? 

Por.  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober, 
and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk  : 
when  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man,  and 
when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast.  An 
the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift 
to  go  without  him. 

Ncr.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the 
right  casket,  you  should  refuse  to  perform  your 
father's  will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

Por.-  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee, 
set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary 
casket,  for  if  the  devil  be  within  and  that  temptation 
without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it.  I  will  do  any  thing, 
Nerissa,  ere  I  '11  be  married  to  a  sponge, 

Ncr.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of 
these  lords:  they  have  acquainted  me  with  their 
determinations;  which  is,  indeed,  to  return  to  their 
home  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit,  unless 
you  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  than  your  father's 
imposition  depending  on  the  caskets. 
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Por.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  as 
chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the  manner 
of  my  father's  will.  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers 
are  so  reasonable,  for  there  is  not  one  among  them 
but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence,  and  I  pray  God  grant 
them  a  fair  departure. 

Ner,  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's 
time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar  and  a  soldier,  that  came 
hither  in  company  of  the  ^larquis  of  Montferrat  ? 

Por.  Yes,  yes :  it  was  Bassanio ;  as  I  think,  he  was 
so  called. 

Ncr.  True,  madam  :  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever 
my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best  deserving 
a  fair  lady. 

Por.  I  remember  him  well,  and  I  remember  him 
worthy  of  thy  praise. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now  !  what  news  ? 

Sei~v.  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you,  madam,  to 
take  their  leave ;  and  there  is  a  forerunner  come  from 
a  fifth,  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  who  brings  word  the 
prince  his  master  will  be  here  to-night. 

Por.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so  good 
heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I  should 
be  glad  of  his  approach :  if  he  have  the  condition  of  a 
saint  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he 
should  shrive  me  than  wive  me. 
Come,  Nerissa.  Sirrah,  go  before. 
Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another 
knocks  at  the  door.  Exeun!. 

SCENE  III.— K-wV^.     A  public  Place. 
Enter  Bassaxio  and  Shylock. 
Shy.  Three  thousand" ducats;  well? 
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Bass.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Shy.  For  three  months  ;  well  ? 

Bass.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall 
1)0  bound. 

Shy.  Antonio  shall  become  bound ;  well  ? 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me  ?  Will  you  pleasure  me  ? 
Shall  I  know  your  answer  ? 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats,  for  three  months,  and 
Antonio  bound. 

Bass.  Your  answer  to  that. 

Shy.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the 
contrary  ? 

Sliy.  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  no  :  my  meaning  in  saying 
he  is  a  good  man  is  to  have  you  understand  me  that 
he  is  sufficient.  Yet  his  means  are  in  supposition: 
he  hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to  the 
Indies;  I  understand  moreover  upon  the  Rialto,  he 
hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England,  and 
other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad.  But 
ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men :  there  be  land- 
rats  and  water-rats,  water-thieves  and  land-thieves, 
I  mean  pirates  :  and  then  there  is  the  peril  of  waters, 
winds,  and  rocks.  The  man  is,  notwithstanding, 
sufficient.  Three  thousand  ducats ;  I  think  I  may 
take  his  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Shy.  I  will  be  assured  I  may;  and,  that  I  may  be 
assured,  I  will  bethink  me.  May  I  speak  with 
Antonio  ? 

Bass.   If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork  ;  to  eat  of  the  habitation 
which  your  prophet  the  Nazarite  conjured  the  devil 
into.  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with 
you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following ;  but  I  will  not 
eat  with  you,  drink  with   you,  nor   pray    with    you. 
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What  news    on    the    Rialto?     \\Tio    is    he    comes 
^^■"^^  Enter  AXTOXIO. 

Bass.  This  is  Signior  Antonio. 

Shy.  Aside.  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  ! 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian ; 
But  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails. 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregn.te. 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift, 
WTiich  he  calls  interest.     Cursed  be  my  tribe, 
If  I  forgive  him ! 

Bass.  Shylock,  do  you  hear  ? 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store, 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memor}', 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.     WTiat  of  that  ? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Will  furnish  me.     But  soft  I  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire  ?     To  Antonio.     Rest  you  fair,  good 

signior ; 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant.  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I  '11  break  a  custom.     Is  he  yet  possess'd 
How  much  ye  would  ? 

Shy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 

Shy.  I  had  forgot ;  three  months ;  you  told  me  so. 
Well   then,  your  bond;  and  let  me  see.     But  hear 
you; 
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Methought  you  said  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy.  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep — 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abram  was, 
As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf, 
The  third  possessor:  ay,  he  was  the  third, — 

Ant.  And  what  of  him  ?  did  he  take  interest  ? 

Shy.  No;  not  take  interest;  not,  as  you  would  say, 
Directly  interest:  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromis'd, 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire,  the  ewes,  being  rank. 
In  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams ; 
And,  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act, 
The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands. 
And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind. 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes. 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall  parti-colour'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest : 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  serv'd  for ; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass. 
But  sway'd  and  fashion'd  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  ? 

Shy.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  as  fast : 
But  note  me,  signior. 

Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness. 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  I 
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Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats;  'tis  a  good  round  sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 

Ant.  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholding  to  you  ? 

Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug. 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help  : 
Go  to  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
*  Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys ' :  you  say  so  ; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold  :  moneys  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?     Should  I  not  say, 
'  Hath  a  dog  money  ?     Is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats'?     Or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness, 
Say  this : 

'  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last  ; 
You  spurn'd  rhe  such  a  day  ;  another  time 
You  call'd  me  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I  '11  lend  you  thus  much  moneys  '  ? 

Atit.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends  ;  for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ? 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy  ; 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  1 
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I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love, 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd  nie  with, 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  moneys,  and  you'll  not  hear  me  : 
This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ant.  This  were  kindness. 

Shy.  This  kindness  will  I  show. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond  ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport, 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant.  Content,  i'  faith  :  I'll  seal  to  such  a  bond, 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me  : 
I'll  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man  ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it : 
Within  these  two  months,  that 's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy.  O  father  Abram  !  what  these  Christians  are, 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others.     Pray  you,  tell  me  this  ; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say. 
To  buy  his  favour,  I  extend  this  friendship  : 
If  he  will  take  it,  so  ;  if  not,  adieu  ; 
And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not. 

Ant.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Shy.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's  ; 
III.  c 
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Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight, 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave,  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

Exit  Shylock. 
This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian  :  he  grows  kind. 

Bass.   I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Ant.  Come  on  :  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay. 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day. 

Exeiint. 


ACT  II 

SCENE  \.— Belmont.     A  Room  in  Portia's 
Honse. 

Flourish  of  Cornets.    Enter  the  Prince  of  Morocco, 

and  his  Followers  ;  Portia,  Nerissa,  and 

others  of , her  Train. 

Mor.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnish'd  sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born, 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love, 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  the  valiant :  by  my  love,  I  swear 
The  best-regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov'd  it  too :  I  would  not  change  this  hue, 
Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

For.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes  ; 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
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Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing  : 

But  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me 

And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  myself 

His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you, 

Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 

As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet 

For  my  affection. 

iMor.  Even  for  that  I  thank  you  : 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets 
To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar, 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman, 
I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear. 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey, 
To  win  thee,  lady.     But,  alas  the  while  ! 
If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 
Which  is  the  b&tter  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand  : 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page  ; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me. 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain, 
And  die  with  grieving. 

For.  You  must  take  your  chance  ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all, 
Or  swear  before  you  choose,  if  you  choose  wrong. 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage  :  therefore  be  advis'd. 

Mor.   Nor   will    not  :    come,    bring   me   unto   my 
chance. 

For.  First,  forward  to  the  temple  ;  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

ATor.  Good  fortune  then  ! 

To  make  me  blest  or  cursed 'st  among  men. 

Cornets,  and  exeunt. 
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SCENE  II.— r^wzV^.     A  Street. 
Enter  Laukcelot  Gobbo. 

Latin.  Certainly  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to 
run  from  this  Jew  my  master.  The  fiend  is  at  mine 
elbow,  and  tempts  me,  saying  to  me,  '  Gobbo,  Launce- 
lot  Gobbo,  good  Launcelot,'  or  'good  Gobbo,'  or 
'  good  Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs,  take  the  start, 
run  away.'  My  conscience  says,  '  No  ;  take  heed, 
honest  Launcelot ;  take  heed,  honest  Gobbo' ;  or,  as 
aforesaid,  '  honest  Launcelot  Gobbo  ;  do  not  run ; 
scorn  running  with  thy  heels.'  Well,  the  most 
courageous  fiend  bids  me  pack:  '  ViaP  says  the 
fiend  ;  '  away  ! '  says  the  fiend  ;  '  for  the  heavens, 
rouse  up  a  brave  mind,'  says  the  fiend,  'and  run.' 
Well,  my  conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of  my 
heart,  says  very  wisely  to  me,  '  My  honest  friend 
Launcelot,  being  an  honest  man's  son,'  or  rather  an 
honest  woman's  son  ;  for,  indeed,  my  father  did  some- 
thing smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste  ; 
well,  my  conscience  says,  'Launcelot,  budge  not.' 
'Budge,'  says  the  fiend  :  'budge  not,'  says  my  con- 
science. 'Conscience,'  say  I,  'you  counsel  well'; 
'  fiend,'  say  I,  '  you  counsel  well':  to  be  ruled  by  my 
conscience,  I  should  stay  with  the  Jew  my  master, 
who,  God  bless  the  mark  !  is  a  kind  of  devil  ;  and,  to 
run  away  from  the  Jew,  I  should  be  ruled  by  the  fiend, 
who,  saving  your  reverence,  is  the  devil  himself. 
Certainly  the  Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarnal  ;  and,  in 
my  conscience,  my  conscience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard 
conscience,  to  offer  to  counsel  me  to  stay  with  the  Jew. 
The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  counsel :  I  will  run, 
fiend  ;  my  heels  are  at  your  commandment ;  I  will 
'^"'  Enter  Old  GoBBO,  with  a  basket. 

Gob.  Master  young  man,  you  ;  I  pray  you,  which  is 
the  way  to  Master  Jew's  ? 
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Lauii.  Aside.  O  heavens  !  this  is  my  true-begotten 
father,  who,  being  more  than  sand-blind,  high  gravel- 
blind,  knows  me  not :  I  will  try  confusions  with 
him. 

Gob.  Master  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you,  which  is 
the  way  to  Master  Jew's  ? 

Latin.  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the  next 
turning,  but  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left ; 
marry,  at  the  very  next  turning,  turn  of  no  hand,  but 
turn  down  indirectly  to  the  Jew's  house. 

Gob.  By  God's  sonties,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot,  that  dwells 
with  him,  dwell  with  him  or  no  ? 

Laiin.  Talk  you  of  young  Master  Launcelot  ? 
Aside.  Mark  me  now  ;  now  will  I  raise  the  waters. 
Talk  you  of  young  Master  Launcelot  ? 

Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son  :  his 
father,  though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding  poor 
man,  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  live. 

Laun.  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  a'  will,  we  talk 
of  young  Master  Launcelot. 

Gob.  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  sir. 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you,  ergo,  old  man,  ergo,  I  beseech 
you,  talk  you  of  young  Master  Launcelot? 

Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an  't  please  your  mastership. 

Laun.  ^r^i?.  Master  Launcelot.  Talk  not  of  Master 
Launcelot,  father  ;  for  the  young  gentleman,  according 
to  Fates  and  Destinies  and  such  odd  sayings,  the 
Sisters  Three  and  such  branches  of  learning,  is 
indeed  deceased ;  or,  as  you  would  say  in  plain  terms, 
gone  to  heaven. 

Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid  !  the  boy  was  the  very  staff 
of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Laun.  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel  or  a  hovel-post,  a 
staff  or  a  prop  ?     Do  you  know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day  !  I  know  you  not,  young  gentle- 
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man  ;  but,  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  boy,  God  rest 
his  soul !  alive  or  dead  ? 

Latin.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind  ;  I  know  you  not. 

Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you  might 
fail  of  the  knowing  me  :  it  is  a  wise  father  that  knows 
his  own  child.  Well,  old  man,  I  will  tell  you  news  of 
your  son.  Give  me  your  blessing  ;  truth  will  come  to 
light ;  murder  cannot  be  hid  long. ;  a  man's  son  may, 
but  in  the  end  truth  will  out. 

Gob.  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up.  I  am  sure  you  are 
not  Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Laiin.  Pray  you,  let 's  have  no  more  fooling  about 
it,  but  give  me  your  blessing :  I  am  Launcelot,  your 
boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be. 

Gob.   I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Laun.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that ;  but 
I  am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man,  and  I  am  sure  Margery 
your  wife  is  my  mother. 

Gob.  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed  :  I  '11  be  sworn, 
if  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Lord  worshipped  might  he  be  !  what  a  beard 
hast  thou  got !  thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin 
than  Dobbin  my  thill-horse  has  on  his  tail. 

Laun.  It  should  seem  then  that  Dobbin's  tail  grows 
backward  :  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  of  his  tail  than 
I  have  of  my  face,  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Gob,  Lord  !  how  art  thou  changed.  How  dost 
thou  and  thy  master  agree  ?  I  have  brought  him  a 
present.     How  'gree  you  now  ? 

Laun.  Well,  well ;  but,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I 
have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest  till 
I  have  run  some  ground.  My  master's  a  very  Jew  : 
give  him  a  present  !  give  him  a  halter  :  I  am  famished 
in  his  service  ;  you  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with 
my  ribs.     Father,  I  am  glad  you  are  come  :  give  me 
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your  present  to  one  Master  Bassanio,  who,  indeed, 
gives  rare  new  liveries.  If  I  serve  not  him,  I  will  run 
as  far  as  God  has  any  ground.  O  rare  fortune  !  here 
comes  the  man  :  to  him,  father ;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if  I 
serve  the  Jew  any  longer. 

Enter  Bassan/0,  tuith  Leonardo,  and  other 

Follozvers. 

Bass.  You  may  do  so  ;  but  let  it  be  so  hasted  that 

supper  be  ready  at  the  furthest  by  five  of  the  clock. 

See  these  letters  delivered  ;  put  the  liveries  to  making, 

and  desire  Gratiano  to  come  anon  to  my  lodging. 

T  TV       c  ^1.  Exit  a  Servant. 

Laun.    lo  him,  father. 

Gob.  God  bless  your  worship  ! 

Bass.  Gramercy  !    Would'st  thou  aught  with  me  ? 

Gob.   Here's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, — 

Laicn.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's  man  ; 
that  would,  sir,  as  my  father  shall  specify, — 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would 
say,  to  serve — 

Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve  the 
Jew,  and  have  a  desire,  as  my  father  shall  specify, — 

Gob.  His  master  and  he,  saving  your  worship's 
reverence,  are  scarce  cater-cousins, — 

Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is  that  the  Jew, 
having  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me,  as  my  father, 
being,  I  hope,  an  old  man,  shall  frutify  unto  you, — 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves  that  I  would  bestow 
upon  your  worship,  and  my  suit  is, — 

Laun,  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to  my- 
self, as  your  worship  shall  know  by  this  honest  old 
man  ;  and  though  I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet  poor 
man,  my  father. 

Bass.  One  speak  for  both.     What  would  you  ? 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 
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Bass.  I  know  thee  well ;  thou  hast  obtain'd  thy  suit : 
Shylock  thy  master  spoke  with  me  this  day, 
And  hath  preferr'd  thee,  if  it  be  preferment 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Latin.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between 
my  master  Shylock  and  you,  sir :  you  have  the  grace 
of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough. 

Bass.  Thou  speak'st  it  well.  Go,  father,  with  thy  son. 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out.     Give  him  a  livery 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows' :  see  it  done. 

Laiin.  Father,  in.  I  cannot  get  a  service,  no  ;  I 
have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head.  Well ;  if  any  man 
in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table  which  doth  offer  to  swear 
upon  a  book,  I  shall  have  good  fortune.  Go  to  ; 
here 's  a  simple  line  of  life  :  here 's  a  small  trifle  of 
wives  :  alas  !  fifteen  wives  is  nothing  :  a  'leven  widows 
and  nine  maids  is  a  simple  coming-in  for  one  man  ; 
and  then  to  'scape  drowning  thrice,  and  to  be  in  peril 
of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed  ;  here  are 
simple  'scapes.  Well,  if  Fortune  be  a  woman,  she  's 
a  good  wench  for  this  gear.  Father,  come  ;  I  '11  take 
my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Exeunt  Launcelot  and  Old  Gobbo. 

Bass.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this. 
These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  bestow'd, 
Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteem'd  acquaintance  :  hie  thee,  go. 

Leon.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gta.  Where  is  your  master? 

Leon.  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks. 

Exit. 
Gra.  Signior  Bassanio  ! 
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Bass.  Gratiano  ! 

Gra.   I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass.  You  have  obtain'd  it. 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me  :  I  must  go  with  you 
to  Behnont. 

Bass.  Why,    then    you    must.      But    hear    thee, 
Gratiano ; 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude  and  bold  of  voice  ; 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults  ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they  show 
Something  too  liberal.     Pray  thee,  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit,  lest  through  thy  wild  behaviour 
I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to, 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me  : 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then. 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely, 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  'amen,' 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more. 

Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Gra.  Nay,    but   I    bar    to-night ;    you    shall    not 
gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night. 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity  : 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment.     But  fare  you  well : 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra.  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo  and  the  rest ; 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III.— The  Same.     A  Room,  in  Suylock's 
House. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelov. 

Jes.   I  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so  : 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil, 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee  : 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest : 
Give  him  this  letter  ;  do  it  secretly  ; 
And  so  farewell :  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with  thee. 

Latin.  Adieu  !  tears  exhibit  my  tongue.  Most 
beautiful  pagan,  most  sweet  Jew  !  If  a  Christian  did 
not  play  the  knave  and  get  thee,  I  am  much  deceived. 
But,  adieu  !  these  foolish  drops  do  somewhat  drown 
my  manly  spirit :  adieu  ! 

Jes.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot. 

Exit  Launcelot. 
Alack!  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me 
To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child  ; 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.     O  Lorenzo  ! 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife. 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.  Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  ami 
Salanio. 

Lor.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper- time. 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

Gra.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

Saiar.  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch-bearers. 
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Salan.  'Tis  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  ordcrd, 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lor.  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock  :  we  have  two  hours 
To  furnish  us. 

Enter  LauNCELOT,  with  a  letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what 's  the  news  ? 
Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it 
shall  seem  to  signify. 

Lor.  I  know  the  hand  :  in  faith,  'tis  a  fair  hand  • 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ. 

^,,^_  Love  news,  in  faith. 

Lmu71.  By  your  leave,  sir. 

Lor.  Whither  goest  thou? 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master,  the  Jew, 
to  sup  to-night  with  my  new  master,  the  Christian. 

L^or.  Hold  here,  take  this  :  tell  gentle  Jessica 
I  will  not  fail  her ;  speak  it  privately. 

Exit  Launcelot. 

Go,  gentlemen. 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night? 

I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

Salar.  Ay,  marry,  I  'U  be  gone  about  it  straight. 
Salan.  And  so  will  I. 

l^Q,._  Meet  me  and  Gratiano 

At  Gratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 
Salar.  'Tis  good  we  do  so. 

Exeunt  Salarino  and  Salanio. 
Gra.  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica? 
Lor.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all.    She  hath  directed 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house  ; 
What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  furnish'd  with  ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven. 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake  ; 
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And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot, 

Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, 

That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 

Come,  go  with  me  :  peruse  this  as  thou  goest. 

Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.  Exctmt. 

SCENE  N.  —  The  Same.     Before  Shvlock's  House. 
Enter  Shy  lock  and  Launcelot. 

Shy.  Well,  thou  shall  see,  thy  eyes   shall  be  thy 
judge, 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio  : — 
What,  Jessica  ! — thou  shalt  not  gormandize, 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me  ; — What,  Jessica  ! — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say  ! 

Laun.  Why,  Jessica  ! 

Shy.  Who  bids  thee  call  ?     I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 

Latin.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me  I  could 
do  nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

Jes.  Call  you  ?     WTiat  is  your  will  ? 

Shy.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica : 
There  are  my  keys.     But  wherefore  should  I  go  ? 
I  am  not  bid  for  love  ;  they  flatter  me : 
But  yet  I  'II  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian.     Jessica,  my  girl, 
Look  to  my  house.     I  am  right  loath  to  go  : 
There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 

Laun.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go :  my  young  master 
doth  expect  your  reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together :    I  will 
not  say  you  shall  see  a  masque ;  but  if  you  do,  then  it 
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was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a-bleeding  on 
Black-Monday  last,  at  six  o'clock  i'  the  morning, 
falling  out  that  year  on  Ash- Wednesday  was  four  year 
in  the  afternoon. 

Shy.  What !  are  there  masques  ?     Hear  you  me, 
Jessica  : 
Lock  up  my  doors  ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife, 
Clamljer  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish'd  faces. 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements  ; 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house.     By  Jacob's  staff  I  swear 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night ; 
But  I  will  go.     Go  you  before  me,  sirrah  ; 
Say  I  will  come. 

Latin.   I  will  go  before,  sir.     Mistress,  look  out  at 
window,  for  all  this  ; 

There  will  come  a  Christian  by. 

Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.  Ext/. 

Shy.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring,  ha  ? 

Jes.  His  words  were,  '  Farewell,  mistress ' ;  nothing 
else. 

Shy.  The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder-f  }  yj^ 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day  ^■' ' 

More  than  the  wild-cat  :  drones  hive  not  with^me  ; 
Therefore  I  part  with  him,  and  part  with  hiftV 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste"^* 
His  borrow'd  purse.     Well,  Jessica,  go  in  :  tjik,* 

Perhaps  I  will  return  immediately  :  **^**»j 

Do  as  I  bid  you  ;  shut  doors  after  you  : 
Fast  bind,  fast  find  ; 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  Exit. 

Jcs.  Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crest, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost.  Exit. 
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SCENE  Vl.—The  Same. 
Enter  Gra  tiano  and  Salarino,  niasqiied. 

Gra.  This  is  the  penthouse  under  which  Lorenzo 
Desir'd  us  to  make  stand. 

Salar.  His  hour  is  almost  past. 

Gra.  And  it  is  marvel  he  outdwells  his  hour, 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock 

Salar.  O  !  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made,  than  they  are  v^ont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited. 

Gra.  That  ever  holds  :  who  riseth  from  a  feast 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?     All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  I 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Salar.  Here  comes  Lorenzo  :  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Lor.  Sweet   friends,    your   patience   for    my   long 
abode ; 
Not  I,  but  my  affairs,  have  made  you  wait  : 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
I  '11  watch  as  long  for  you  then.     Approach  ; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew.     Ho  !  who's  within  ? 

Enter  Jessica  above,  in  boy's  clothes. 

Jes.  Who  are  you  ?    Tell  me  for  more  certainty. 
Albeit  I  '11  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 
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Lor,  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love, 

Jes,  Lorenzo,  certain  ;  and  my  love  indeed, 
For  who  love  I  so  much  ?     And  now  who  knows 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ? 

Lor.  Heaven  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  that  thou 
art. 

Jes.  Here,  catch  this  casket ;  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange  ;  ' 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Lor.  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Jes.  What !  jiiust  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love, 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd. 

I^or.  So  are  you,  sweet, 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once  ; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway. 
And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Bassanio's  feast. 

Jes.   I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

Exit  above. 

Gra.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew. 

Lor.  Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily  ; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her. 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true, 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself ; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true. 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

Enier  Jessica. 

What,  art  thou  come  ?     On,  gentlemen  ;  away  : 
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Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

Exit  with  Jessica  and  Salarino. 

Eftter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Who's  there  ? 

Gra.   Signior  Antonio  ! 

Alii.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano  !  where  are  all  the  rest? 
'Tis  nine  o'clock  ;  our  friends  all  stay  for  you. 
No  masque  to-night :  the  wind  is  come  about ; 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard  : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  on  't :  I  desire  no  more  delight 
Than  to  be  under  sail  and  gone  to-night.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  Y\l.— Belmont.  A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Flourish  of  Cornets.     Enter  Portia,  laith  the  Pn'nee 
of  Morocco,  attd  their  Trains. 

Por.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. 
Now  make  your  choice. 

Mar.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  bears  : 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries : 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt  : 
Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath. 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  ? 

Por.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince  : 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 

Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !    Let  me  see  : 
I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again  : 
What  says  this  leaden  casket  ? 
W7io  chooseth  tne  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath. 
Must  give  :  for  what  ?  for  lead  ?  hazard  for  lead  ? 
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This  casket  threatens.     Men  that  hazard  all 

Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages  : 

A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross  ; 

I'll  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead. 

What  says  the  silver  with  her  virgin  hue? 

WJio  clioosdh  me  shall  get  as  mucli  as  he  deserves. 

As  much  as  he  deserves  !     Pause  there,  Morocco, 

And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand. 

If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation. 

Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 

May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady  : 

And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 

Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 

As  much  as  I  deserve  !     Why,  that 's  the  lady  : 

I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes, 

In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding  ; 

But  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 

What  if  I  stray'd  no  further,  but  chose  here .'' 

Let's  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold  : 

Who  ehooseth  me  shall  gain  7vliat  many  men  desire. 

Why,  that's  the  lady  :  all  the  world  desires  her  ; 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come. 

To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal-breathing  saint  : 

The  Hyrcanian  deserts  and  the  vasty  wilds 

Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  throughfares  now, 

For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia  : 

The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 

Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 

To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  come, 

As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 

One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 

Is  't  like  that  lead  contains  her  .■*     'Twere  damnation 

To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 

To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 

Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she's  immiu'd, 

111.  I) 
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Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  ? 

O  sinful  thought  !     Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.     They  have  in  England 

A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 

Stamped  in  gold,  but  that's  insculp'd  upon  ; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within.     Deliver  me  the  key  : 

Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may  ! 

For.  There,  take  it,  prince  ;  and  if  my  form  lie  there, 
Then  I  am  yours.  He  unlocks  the  golden  casket. 

Mor.  O  hell  !  what  have  we  here  ? 

A  carrion  Death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll.     I  '11  read  the  writing. 

All  that  glisters  is  not  gold ; 
Often  have  you  heard  that  /old: 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold 
But  my  outside  to  behold  : 
■  Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  ivise  as  bold. 
Young  in  limbs,  in  fiuigmcnt  old. 
Your  ansicer  had  tiot  been  inscroWd : 
Fare  you  7cell ;  your  suit  is  cold. 

Cold,  indeed  ;  and  labour  lost  : 
Then,  farewell,  heat,  and  welcome,  frost  I 
Portia.,  adieu.     I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave  :  thus  losers  part. 

Exit  7i<it]i  his  train.     Flourish  of  cornets. 
For.  A  gentle  riddance.     Draw  the  curtains  :  go. 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  \ni.— Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Salarino  and  Salanio. 

Salar.  Why,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail  : 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 
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And  in  their  ship  I'm  sure  Lorenzo  is  not. 

Salan.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd  the  duke, 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship. 

Salar.   He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail  : 
But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica. 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  duke 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Salan.  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confus'd, 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets  : 
'  My  daughter  !     O  my  ducats  !     O  my  daughter  I 
Fled  with  a  Christian  !     O  my  Christian  ducats  ! 
Justice  !  the  law  !  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter ! 
A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats. 
Of  double  ducats,  stol'n  from  me  by  my  daughter  I 
And  jewels  !  two  stones,  two  rich  and  precious  stones, 
Stern  by  my  daughter  !    Justice  !  find  the  girl ; 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats.' 

Salar.  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 
Crying,  his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Salan.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day, 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Salar.  Marry,  well  remember'd. 

I  reason'd  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday, 
Who  told  me,  in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country  richly  fraught. 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me, 
And  wish'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

Salan.  You  were  best  tell  Antonio  what  you  hear ; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Salar.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part  : 
Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
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Of  his  return  :  he  answer'd  '  Do  not  so  ; 

Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 

But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time  ; 

And  for  the  Jew's  bond  which  he  hath  of  me, 

Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love  : 

Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 

To  courtship  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 

As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there  : ' 

And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 

Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 

And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand  ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Salan.  I  think  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go  and  find  him  out, 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Salar.  Do  we  so.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX. — Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  A^ERISSA  with  a  Servitor. 

Ner.   Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee  ;  draw  the  curtain 
straight. 
The  Prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Flourish  of  Cornets.      Enter  the  Prince  of  Arragon, 
Portia,  and  their  Trains. 

Por.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince. 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contain'd, 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemniz'd  ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

Ar.   I  am  enjoin'd  by  oath  to  observe  three  things  : 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  twas  I  chose ;  next,  if  I  fail 
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Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 

To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage  ; 

Lastly, 

If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice, 

Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

For.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ar.  And  so  have  I  address'd  me.     Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope  !     Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
Who  chooscth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath  : 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest  ?  ha  !  let  me  see  : 
jr/io  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 
What  many  men  desire  !  that  '  many '  may  be  meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach  ; 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet. 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire, 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house  ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  lie  descit'es. 
And  well  said  too  ;  for  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ?     Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
O  !  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices 
Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly,  and  that  clear  honour 
Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer. 
How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare  ; 
How  many  be  commanded  that  command  ; 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 
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From  the  true  seed  of  honour  ;  and  how  much  honour 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times 
To  be  hew-varnish'd  !     Well,  but  to  my  choice  : 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  dcsei"ves. 
I  will  assume  desert.     Give  me  a  key  for  this, 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

He  opens  the  silver  casket. 
For.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there. 
Ar.  What 's  here  ?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot, 
Presenting  me  a  schedule  !  I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia  ! 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes  and  my  deservings  ! 
]Vho  chooseth  me  shall  have  as  much  as  he  (icser7>es. 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 
Is  that  my  prize  ?  are  my  deserts  no  better  ? 

For.  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices, 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

Ar.  What  is  here  ? 

TJie  fire  seven  times  tried  this : 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is 
That  did  never  choose  amiss. 
Some  there  be  that  shadotus  kiss  ; 
Such  have  but  a  shadow'' s  bliss : 
There  be  fools  alive,  I  luis. 
Silver' d  o'er  ;  and  so  ivas  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head : 
So  be  gone,  sir :  you  are  sped. 
Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 
Py  the  time  I  linger  here  : 
With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 
Put  I  go  away  with  two. 
Sweet,  adieu.     I'll  keep  my  oath. 
Patiently  to  l)ear  my  wroth. 

Exeunt  Arragox  and  Train. 
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For.  Thus  hath  the  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 
O,  these  deliberate  fools  !  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

Ncr.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy  : 
'  Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny.' 

For.  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Where  is  my  lady  ? 

pg,.^  Here  ;  what  would  my  lord  ? 

Serv.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord  ; 
From'' whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets. 
To  wit,  besides  commends  and  courteous  breath, 
(Jifts  of  rich  value.     Yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love  : 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand, 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

For.  No  more,  I  pray  thee  :  I  am  half  afeard 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee. 
Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him. 
Come,  come,  Nerissa ;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post  that  comes  so  mannerly. 

"  Ner.  Bassanio,  lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be  ! 

Exeunt. 

ACT  III 

SCENE  l.—  Ve]iice.     A  Stj-eet. 

Enter  Salanio  and  Salarino. 

Salan.  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  ? 

Salar.  Why,    yet    it    lives   there    unchecked    that 

Antonio  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wrecked  on  the 

narrow  seas ;    the  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call   the 

place;  a    very  dangerous  flat,    and  fatal,   where    the 
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carcasses  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried,  as  they  say,  if 
my  gossip  Report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word. 

Salan.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that  as 
ever  knapped  ginger,  or  made  her  neighbours  believe 
she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband.  But  it  is 
true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity  or  crossing  the 
plain  highway  of  talk,  that  the  good  Antonio,  the 
honest  Antonio, — O,  that  I  had  a  title  good  enough 
to  keep  his  name  company  ! — 

Salar.  Come,  the  full  stop. 
■    Salan.  Ha  !  what  sayest  thou  ?     Why,  the  end  is, 
he  hath  lost  a  ship. 

Salar.   I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses. 

Salan.  Let  me  say  '  amen '  betimes,  lest  the  devil 

cross  my  prayer,  for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness  of 

a  Jew.  „ 

Enter  Shylock. 

How  now,  Shylock  !  what  news  among  the  merchants  ? 

Shy.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  you, 
of  my  daughter's  flight. 

Salar.  That 's  certain  :  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the 
tailor  that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

Salan.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the 
bird  was  fledged  ;  and  then  it  is  the  complexion  of 
them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 

Shy.  She  is  damned  for  it. 

Salar.  That 's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her  judge. 

Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel  ! 

Salan.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion  !  rebels  it  at  these 
years  ? 

Shy.  I  say  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Salar.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh 
and  hers  than  between  jet  and  ivory ;  more  between 
your  bloods  than  there  is  between  red  wine  and 
Rhenish.  But  tell  us,  do  you  hear  whether  Antonio 
have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no  ? 
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Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  match  :  a  Ijankrupt, 
a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the  Rialto ; 
a  beggar,  that  used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart ;  let 
him  look  to  his  bond  :  he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer ; 
let  him  look  to  his  bond  :  he  was  wont  to  lend  money 
for  a  Christian  courtesy  ;  let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Salar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not 
take  his  flesh  :  what 's  that  good  for  ? 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal  :  if  it  will  feed  nothing 
else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  disgraced  me, 
and  hindered  me  half  a  million,  laughed  at  my  losses, 
mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my 
bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies  ; 
and  what 's  his  reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a 
Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions, 
senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same 
diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and 
cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian 
is  ?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle 
us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ? 
and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  If  we 
are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that. 
If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility? 
Revenge.  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should 
his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example  ?  Why,  revenge. 
The  villany  you  teach  me  I  will  execute,  and  it 
shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction. 

E7itcr  a  Scii'ant. 

S€7~v.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his 
house,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Salar.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 

Elite?-  Tubal. 

Salan.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe  :    a  third 
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cfinnot  be  matched,  unless  the  devil  himself  turn 
Jew.  Exeunt  Salanio,  Salarino,  and  Servant. 

Shy.  How  now,  Tubal  !  what  news  from  Genoa  ? 
hast  thou  found  my  daughter  ? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but 
cannot  find  her. 

Shy.  Why,  there,  there,  there,  there  !  a  diamond 
gone,  cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort ! 
The  curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now  ;  I  never 
felt  it  till  now  :  two  thousand  ducats  in  that ;  and 
other  precious,  precious  jewels.  I  would  my  daughter 
were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear  I 
would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in 
her  coffin  !  No  news  of  them  ?  Why,  so  :  and  I  know 
not  what 's  spent  in  the  search  :  why,  thou — loss  upon 
loss  !  the  thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so  much  to 
find  the  thief ;  and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge  :  nor 
no  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lights  on  my  shoulders ; 
no  sighs  but  of  my  breathing  ;  no  tears  but  of  my 
shedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.  Antonio, 
as  I  heard  in  Genoa, — 

Shy.  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

Tub.  — hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from 
Tripolis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God  !  I  thank  God  !  Is 't  true  ?  is 't 
true? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped 
the  wreck. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal.  Good  news,  good 
news  !  ha  !  ha  !     Where  ?  in  Genoa  ? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  in 
one  night  fourscore  ducats. 

Shy.  Thou  stickest  a  dagger  in  me  :  I  shall  never 
see  my  gold  again  :  fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting  I 
fourscore  ducats  ! 
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Tub    There  came  clivers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in 

,ny  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose 

but  break.  .  ,,, 

Shy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it :  I  '11  plague  han  ,  1  U 

torture  him  :  I  am  glad  of  it.  ,       u    i     i 

T2ib.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  rmg  that  he  had 

of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy  Out  upon  her!  Thou  torturest  me,  lubal  : 
it  was  my  turquoise  ;  I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a 
bachelor  :  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness 
of  monkeys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 
Shy  Nay,  that 's  true,  that 's  very  true.  Go,  Tubal, 
fee  me  an  officer  ;  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before. 
I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for  were 
he  nut  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandise  1 
will.  Go,  go.  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue  : 
go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue,  Tubal.      Exeunt. 

SCENE  \\.— Belmont.     A  Room  in  Portia's 
House. 

Enter  Bassaa'io,  Portia,  Gratiano,  Nerissa, 
and  Attendants. 

For.  I  pray  you,  tarry  :  pause  a  day  or  two 
Before  you  hazard  ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company  :  therefore  forbear  awhile. 
There  's  something  tells  me,  but  it  is  not  love, 
I  would  not  lose  you  ;  and  you  know  yourself. 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well,— 
And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought,— 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn  ; 
So  will  I  never  be  :  so  may  you  miss  me  ; 
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But  if  you  do,  you  '11  make  me  wish  a  sin, 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes, 
They  have  o'erlook'd  me  and  divided  me  : 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours. 
Mine  own,  I  would  say  ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours. 
And  so  all  yours.     O  !  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights  ; 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours.     Prove  it  so, 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it,  not  I, 
I  speak  too  long ;  but  'tis  to  peise  the  time, 
To  eke  it  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Bass.  Let  me  choose  ; 

For  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Por.  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  !  then  confess 
^^^lat  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bass.  None  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 
\\Tiich  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love  : 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Por.  Ay,  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Bass.  Promise  me  life,  and  I  '11  confess  the  truth. 

Por.  Well  then,  confess  and  live. 

Bass,  '  Confess  '  and  '  love  ' 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession  : 
O  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance  ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

Por.  Away  then  !  I  am  lock'd  in  one  of  them  : 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. 
Nerissa  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. 
Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his  choice  ; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music  :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream 
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And  watery  death-bed  for  him.     He  may  win  ;  || 

And  what  is  music  then  ?     Then  music  is  ■ 

Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 

To  a  new-crowned  monarch  :  such  it  is  ■ 

As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day  |l 

That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear, 

And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes, 

With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love. 

Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 

The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 

To  the  sea-monster  :  I  stand  for  sacrifice  ; 

The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives. 

With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 

The  issue  of  the  exploit.     Go,  Hercules  ! 

Live  thou,  I  live  :  with  much,  much  more  dismay 

I  view  the  fight  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

A  Song,  whilst  Bassaxio  comments  on  the  caskets 
to  himself. 
Tell  me  zvhere  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 

Reply,  reply. 
It  is  engender'' d  in  the  eyes. 
With  gazing  fed  ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancyi' s  hull : 

ril  begin  it, — Ding,  dong,  bell. 

All.       Ding,  dong,  bell. 

Bass.  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  them- 
selves : 
The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice. 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?     In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
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Will  bless  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 

Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assunies 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars, 

Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as  milk  ; 

And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement 

To  render  them  redoubted  !     Look  on  beauty, 

And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight ; 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 

So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 

Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 

The  scull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word, 

Tlie  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

To  entrap  the  wisest.     Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold. 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  ; 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

'Tween  man  and  man:  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 

WTiich  rather  threat'nest  than  dost  promise  aught, 

Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 

And  here  choose  I :  joy  be  the  consequence ! 

For.  Aside.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  despair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy  ! 

0  love !  be  moderate  ;  allay  thy  ecstasy ; 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy ;  scant  this  excess : 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing  ;  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit. 
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Bass.  What  find  I  here  ? 

Opening  the  leaden  casket. 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit !     What  demi-god 
llath  come  so  near  creation  ?     Move  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
.Seem  they  in  motion  ?     Here  are  sever'd  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath  ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends.       Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs  :  but  her  eyes  !— 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them?  having  made  one, 
jMethinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his 
And  leave  itself  unfurnish'd:  yet  look,  how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance.     Here's  the  scroll, 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 

You  that  choose  not  by  the  evVr.', 
Chance  as  fair  and  choose  as  true  ! 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you. 
Be  content  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  he  well  pleas\i  with  this 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss. 
Turn  you  tvhcre  your  lady  is 
And  claim  her  7int]i  a  loving  kiss. 

A  gentle  scroll.     Fair  lady,  l)y  your  leave; 
I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize, 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes. 
Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout. 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no  ; 
So,  thrice-fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so. 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true. 
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Until  confiim'd,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 

Por.  You  see  me,  Lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand, 
Such  as  I  am  :  though  for  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better  ;  yet  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself ; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 
More  rich ; 

That  only  to  stand  high  in  yuur  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing  ;  which,  to  term  in  gross. 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractis'd ; 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn  ;  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all  is  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted  :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord.     I  give  them  with  this  ring  ; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bass.  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words. 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins  ; 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude  ; 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
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Express'd  and  not  express'd.     But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence  : 

0  !  then  be  bold  to  say  Bassanio's  dead. 
Ncr.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 

That  have  stood  by  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 

To  cry,  good  joy.      Good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady  ! 

Gra,  My  Lord  Bassanio  and  my  gentle  lady, 

1  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish  ; 
For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me : 
And  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnize 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bass.    With   all    my   heart,    so   thou    canst   get   a 
wife. 

Gra.  I  thank  your  lordship,  you  have  got  me  one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours  : 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid ; 
You  lov'd,  I  lov'd  for  intermission. 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there, 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls  ; 
For  wooing  here  until  I  sweat  again, 
And  swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love,  at  last,  if  promise  last, 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
Achiev'd  her  mistress. 

For.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa? 

Ner.  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleas 'd  withal. 

Bass.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith  ? 

Gra.  Yes,  faith,  my  lord. 

Bass.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honour'd  in  your 
marriage. 

Gra.  W^e'U  play   with   them   the    first   boy  for   a 
thousand  ducats. 

Ner.  What !  and  stake  down  ? 

III.  E 
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Gra.  No ;    we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and 
stake  down. 

But  who  comes  here  ?  Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel  ? 
What !  and  my  old  Venetian  friend  Salanio  ? 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  SALAyio. 

Bass.  Lorenzo,  and  Salanio,  welcome  hither, 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome.    •  By  your  leave, 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen, 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

Fo)\  So  do  I,  my  lord  : 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor.   I  thank  your  honour.     For  my  part,  my  lord, 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here  ; 
But  meeting  with  Salanio  by  the  way. 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay. 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Salan.  I  did,  my  lord, 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.     Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.  Gives  Bassanio  a  letter. 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Salan.   Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind  ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind  :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate. 

Gra.   Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger  ;  bid  her  welcome. 
Your  hand,  Salanio.     What 's  the  news  from  Venice  ? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ? 
I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success  ; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Salan.  I  would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he  hath  lost. 

Par.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon  same 
paper, 
That  steals  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek  : 
Some  dear  friend  dead,  else  nothing  in  the  world 
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Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.     What,  worse  and  worse  ! 
With  leave,  Bassanio  ;  I  am  half  yourself, 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  any  thing 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O  sweet  Portia  ! 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper.     Gentle  lady, 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman  : 
And  then  I  told  you  true  ;  and  yet,  dear  lady, 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart.     When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing  ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 
To  feeH  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady ; 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend. 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 
Issuing  life-blood.     But  is  it  true,  Salanio? 
Have  all  his  ventures  fail'd  ?    What !  not  one  hit  ? 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India? 
And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merchant-marring  rocks  ? 

Sa/aii.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Ik'sides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it.     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man. 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night. 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state, 
If  they  deny  him  justice  :  twenty  merchants. 
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The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him  ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  him  swear 
To  Tubal  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen, 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him  ;  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not. 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

For.  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble? 

Bass.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man. 
The  best-condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies,  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

For.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  ? 

Bass.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

For.  What !  no  more  ? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond  : 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that, 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault. 
First  go  with  me  to  church  and  call  me  wife, 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over  : 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along. 
My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself  meantime 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away  \ 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day. 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer  ; 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear. 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 
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Bass.  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried, 
my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low,  my 
bond  to  thejexu  is  forfeit ;  and  since,  in  paying  it,  it 
is  impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  between 
you  and  I,  if  I  tnight  but  see  you  at  my  death.  Not- 
withstanding, use  your  pleasure :  if  your  love  do  not 
persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter. 

Por.  O  love,  dispatch  all  business,  and  be  gone  ! 
Bass.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 

I  will  mal<ce  haste  ;  but  till  I  come  again. 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay, 

Nor  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Venice.     A  Street. 
Enter  Shylock,  Salarino,  AiXTOnio,  and  Gaoler. 

Shy.  Gaoler,  look  to  him  :  tell  not  me  of  mercy  ; 
This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis  : 
Gaoler,  look  to  him. 

Ant.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Shy.  I  '11  have  my  bond  ;  speak  not  against  my  bond : 
I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  Ixmd. 
Thou  call'dst  me  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  cause, 
I'>ut,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs  : 
The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice.     I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy.  I  '11  have  my  bond ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak  : 
I  '11  have  my  bond,  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
I  '11  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 
I  '11  have  no  speaking  ;  I  will  have  my  bond.        Exit. 

Salar.   It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 
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Ant.  Let  him  alone  : 

I  '11  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life  ;  his  reason  well  I  know. 
I  oft  deliver'd  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Salar,  I  am  sure  the  duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant.  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law  : 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  his  state  ; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go : 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  bated  me. 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. 
Well,  gaoler,  on.     Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not ! 

Exeunt. 
SCENE  IV.    Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Portia,  Nerissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and 
Balthazar. 

Lor.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence, 
Vou  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amity ;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief. 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  husband, 
I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

Por.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 
Nor  shall  not  now  :  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
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Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord. 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.      If  it  lie  so. 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty  ! 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself ; 
Therefore  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things. 
Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house 
Until  my  lord's  return :  for  mine  own  part, 
I  have  toward  heaven  breath'd  a  secret  vow 
To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation, 
Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here. 
Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return. 
There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off. 
And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 
Not  to  deny  this  imposition. 
The  which  my  love  and  some  necessity 
Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.  jNIadam,  with  all  my  heart : 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

For.   My  people  do  already  know  my  mind. 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  Lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So  fare  you  well  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lor.  Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend  on  you  ! 

Jes.   I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 

Po}-.  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well  pleas'd 
To  wish  it  back  on  you  :   fare  you  well,  Jessica. 

Exciiiif  Jessica  and  Lorenzo. 
Now,  Balthazar, 
As  I  have  ever  found  llicc  lioncst-truc. 
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So  let  me  find  thee  still.     Take  this  same  letter, 

And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man 

In  speed  to  Padua:  see  thou  render  this 

Into  my  cousin's  hand,  Doctor  Bellario; 

And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee, 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagin'd  speed 

Unto  the  traject,  to  the  common  ferry 

Which  trades  to  Venice.     Waste  no  time  in  words, 

But  get  thee  gone  :  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 

Bal.  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed.  Exit. 

For.  Come  on,  Nerissa  :  I  have  work  in  hand 
That  you  yet  know  not  of:  we'll  see  our  husbands 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

Ncr.  Shall  they  see  us  ? 

Por.  They  shall,  Nerissa  ;  but  in  such  a  habit 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  that  we  lack.     I  '11  hold  thee  any  wager, 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I  '11  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two. 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace. 
And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
With  a  reed  voice,  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride,  and  speak  of  frays 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth,  and  tell  quaint  lies, 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love. 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 
I  could  not  do  withal ;  then  I  '11  repent, 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd  them : 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I'll  tell. 
That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth.     I  have  within  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 
Which  I  will  practise. 

Ner,  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men  ? 

Por.  Fie,  what  a  question's  that. 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter ! 
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But  come :  I  '11  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gate  ;  and  therefore  haste  away, 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.       Excimt. 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.     A  Garden. 
Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Laiin.  Yes,  truly ;  for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the 
father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children ;  therefore,  I 
promise  you,  I  fear  you.  I  was  always  plain  with 
you,  and  so  now  I  speak  my  agitation  of  the  matter : 
therefore,  be  of  good  cheer  ;  for  truly  I  think  you  are 
damned.  There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that  can  do  you 
any  good,  and  that  is  but  a  kind  of  bastard  hope  neither. 
Jes.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Laim.  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your  father 
got  you  not,  that  you  are  not  the  Jew's  daughter. 

Jes.  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed :  so 
the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon  me. 

I. aim.  Truly  then  I  fear  you  are  damned  both  by 
father  and  mother:  thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your 
father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mother:  well,  you 
are  gone  both  ways. 

Jes.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband  ;  he  hath  made 
me  a  Christian. 

Laun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he:  we  were 
Christians  enow  before ;  e'en  as  many  as  could  well  live 
one  by  another.  This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the 
price  of  hogs :  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall 
not  shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Jes.  I  '11  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you  say : 

here  he  comes. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly,  Launcelot, 
if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into  corners. 
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Jcs.  Nay,  you  need  nut  fear  us,  Lorenzo :  Launcelot 
and  I  are  out.  He  tells  me  flatly,  there  is  no  mercy 
for  me  in  heaven,  because  I  am  a  Jew's  daughter: 
and  he  says  you  are  no  good  member  of  the  common- 
wealth, for  in  converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise 
the  price  of  pork. 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  common- 
wealth than  you  can  the  getting  up  of  the  negro's 
belly :  the  Moor  is  with  child  by  you,  Launcelot. 

Latin.  It  is  much  that  the  Moor  should  be  more 
than  reason ;  but  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest  woman, 
she  is  indeed  more  than  I  took  her  for. 

Lo7'.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word !  I 
think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into  silence, 
and  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none  only  but 
parrots.     Go  in,  sirrah :  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Latin.  That  is  done,  sir  ;  they  have  all  stomachs. 

Lor.  Goodly  Lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you  ! 
then  bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Latin.  That  is  done  too,  sir;  only  'cover'  is  the  word. 

Lor.  Will  you  cover  then,  sir  ? 

Laun.   Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lor.  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion  !  Wilt 
thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant  ? 
I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain 
meaning :  go  to  thy  fellows ;  bid  them  cover  the  table, 
serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Latin.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served  in ;  for 
the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be  covered ;  for  your  coming  in 
to  dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  be  as  humours  and  conceits 
shall  govern.  Exit. 

Lor.  O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited  ! 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Garnish'd  like    him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
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Defy  the  matter.     How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica  ? 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion ; 
How  dost  thou  like  the  Lord  Bassanio's  wife  ? 

Jes.  Past  all  expressing.     It  is  very  meet 
The  Lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life. 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady, 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then 
In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match, 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women. 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn'd  with  the  other,  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Even  such  a  husbanfl 

Hast  thou  of  me  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jes.  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that. 

Lor.  I  will  anon  ;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jes.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you  while  I  have  a  stomach. 
Lor.   No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk  ; 
Then  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Jes.  Well,  I  '11  set  you  forth. 

ExctiuC. 


ACT  IV 

SCENE  \.— Venice.     A  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  the  Duke;  the  Magnificoes  ;  Antonio,  Bas- 
sanio, Gratiano,  Salarino,  Salanio,  and 
others. 

Duke.  What,  is  Antonio  here  ? 
Ant.  Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 
Duke.  I    am   sorry    for   thee :    thou    art    come   to 
answer 
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A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  I  have  heard 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course  ;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer  with  a  quietness  of  spirit 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Duke.  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court. 

Salar.  He's  ready  at  the  door  :  he  comes,  my  lord. 

Enter  Shylock. 

Duke.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our 
face. 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then  'tis  thought 
Thou  'It  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse  more  strange 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty  ; 
And  where  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty, 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh, 
Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  the  forfeiture. 
But,  touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back, 
Enow  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down. 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint, 
From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy.  I  have  possess'd  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose  ; 
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And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn 

To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond  : 

If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 

Upon  your  charter  and  your  city's  freedom. 

You'll  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 

A  weight  of  carrion  flesh  than  to  receive 

Three  thousand  ducats  :  I  '11  not  answer  that : 

But,  say,  it  is  my  humour  :  is  it  answer'd  ? 

What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat, 

And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 

To  have  it  baned  ?     What,  are  you  answer'd  yet  ? 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig  ; 

Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 

And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  sings  i'  the  nose. 

Cannot  contain  their  urine  :  for  affection, 

Mistress  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes,  or  loathes.     Now,  for  your  answer  : 

As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render'd. 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig  ; 

Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 

Why  he,  a  woollen  bagpipe  ;  but  of  force 

Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame 

As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended  ; 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 

More  than  a  lodg'd  hate  and  a  certain  loathing 

I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answer'd  ? 

Bass.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man. 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 

Bass.  Y)o  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love? 

Shy.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 

Bass.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Shy.  What !  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee 
twice  ? 

Ant.   I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew  : 
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You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height  ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven  ; 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard. 
As  seek  to  soften  that — than  which  what's  harder? — 
His  Jewish  heart :  therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means  ; 
But  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency, 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Shy.   If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them.     I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke.  How  shall  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering 
none? 

Shy.  What   judgment    shall    I    dread,    doing    no 
wrong  ? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses  and  your  dogs  and  mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts. 
Because  you  bought  them  :  shall  I  say  to  you. 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands  ?     You  will  answer  : 
'  The  slaves  are  ours ' :  so  do  I  answer  you  : 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought ;  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it. 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment  :  answer  ;  shall  I  have  it  ? 

Duke.  Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this  court, 
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Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day. 

Salar.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor. 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.   Bring  us  the  letters  :  call  the  messenger. 
Bass.  Good  cheer,  Antonio  !     What,  man,  courage 
yet  ! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death  :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me : 
You  cannot  better  be  employ'd,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nerissa,  dressed  like  a  lawyer's  clerk. 

Duke.  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  ? 
Ner.  From  both,  my  lord.      Bellario  greets  'your 
gj^ce.  Presents  a  letter. 

Bass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  ? 
Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt  there. 
Gra.   Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen  ;  but  no  metal  can, 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ? 
Shy.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 
Gra.  O !  be  thou  damn'd,  inexecrable  dog, 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accus'd. 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men  :  thy  currish  spirit 
Govern'd  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter, 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 
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And  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 

Infus'd  itself  in  thee  ;  for  thy  desires 

Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous. 

Shy,  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond, 
Thou  but  offend 'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud  : 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin.     I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court. 
\Yhere  is  he  ? 

Ncr.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by, 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you  '11  admit  him. 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart :  some  three  or  four  of  you 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. 
Meantime,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

Clerk.  Your  grace  shall  understand  that  at  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  I  a??i  vejy  sick  ;  but  in  the  instant 
that  yojir  messenger  came,  in  loving  visitation  -was 
■with  me  a  young  doctor  of  Rome ;  his  name  is  Bal- 
thazar. I  cuqtiainted  him  with  the  cause  in  controversy 
between  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the  ?nercJtant :  we  turned 
o'er  many  books  together:  he  is  furnished  with  my 
opinion ;  which,  bettered  with  his  own  leai-ning,  the 
greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend,  comes 
'uith  him,  at  my  importunity,  to  fill  up  your  grace'' s 
request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of 
years  be  no  impedinient  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend 
estimation,  for  I  never  kmw  so  young  a  body  with  so 
old  a  head.  I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance, 
whose  trial  shall  better  publish  his  co?nme7uiation. 

Duke.  You  hear  the  leam'd  Bellario,  what  he  writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. 

Enter  Portia,  dressed  like  a  doctor  of  laws. 

Give  me  your  hand.     Came  you  from  old  Bellario? 
For.   I  did,  my  lord. 
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Duke.  You  are  welcome  :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court? 
For.  I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? 
Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 
For.  Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 

Shy.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

For.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow  ; 
Yet  in  such  rule  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you  as  you  do  proceed. 
You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not  ? 
Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

For.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Ant.  I  do. 

For.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  thai. 
For.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd, 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bless'd  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself, 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, 
That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy. 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much 
III. 


F 
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To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea, 

Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head  !     I  crave  the  law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

For.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 

Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum  :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er, 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart. 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.     And  I  beseech  you, 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority  : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong, 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

For.  It  must  not  be.     There  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established  : 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent, 
And  many  an  error  by  the  same  example 
Will  rush  into  the  state.     It  cannot  be. 

Shy,  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel  I 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  thee  ! 

For.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  doctor ;  here  it  is. 

For.  Shylock,  there 's  thrice  thy  money  offer'd  thee. 

Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven  : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

For.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit  ; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart.     Be  merciful : 
Take  thrice  thy  money  ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour. 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge  ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
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Hath  been  most  sound  :  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment :  by  my  soul  I  swear 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me.     I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

Por.  Why  then,  thus  it  is  : 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

Shy.   O  noble  judge  !  O  excellent  young  man  I 

Por.   For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty, 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  'Tis  very  true.     O  wise  and  upright  judge  '. 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  ! 

Por.  Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  Ay,  his  breast  ; 

So  says  the  bond  :  doth  it  not,  noble  judge? 
'  Nearest  his  heart '  :  those  are  the  very  words. 

Por.   It  is  so.     Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh 
The  flesh  ? 

Shy.  I  have  them  ready. 

Por.   Have   by  some   surgeon,    .Shylock,    on   your 
charge. 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.   Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

Por.   It  is  not  so  express'd  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
'Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.   I  cannot  find  it :   'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

Por.  You,  merchant,  have  you  any  thing  to  say ": 

Ant.   But  little  :   I  am  arm'd  and  well  prepar'd 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio  t  fare  you  well  ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you  ; 
For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom  :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
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To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty  ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife  : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end  ; 
Say  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death  ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  but  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I  '11  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bass.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world. 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life  : 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all, 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

Po7\  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that. 
If  she  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra.   I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  love  : 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Ner.  'Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back  ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy.  These  be  the  Christian  husbands  !     I  have  a 
daughter ; 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 
Had  been  her  husband  rather  than  a  Christian  I 
W^e  trifle  time  ;  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

For.    A   pound    of  that  same  merchant's   flesh   is 
thine : 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shy.  Most  rightful  judge  ! 

For.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 
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Shy.  Most  learned    judge  !    A   sentence  !    Come, 

prepare  ! 
Por.  Tarry  a  little  :  there  is  something  else. 
Til  is  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood  ; 
The  words  expressly  are  '  a  pound  of  flesh  ' : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh  ; 
But,  m  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.  O  upright  judge  !     Mark,  Jew  :     O  learned 

judge  ! 
Shy.   Is  that  the  law  ? 

Por,  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act  ; 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assur'd 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest. 
Gra.  O    learned  judge  !     Mark,  Jew  :    a  learned 

judge  ! 
Shy.   I  take  this  ofter  then  :  pay  the  bond  thrice 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

ror.  Soft  ! 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice  ;  soft !  no  haste  :— 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.  O  Jew  !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge  '. 
Por.  Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood  ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more, 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh  :  if  thou  tak'st  more, 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound,  be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance, 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple,  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, 
Thou  diest  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra.  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew  ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 
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For.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause?  take  thy  forfeiture. 

Shy.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee  ;  here  it  is. 

For.   He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open  court : 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Gra.  A  Daniel,  still  say  I  ;  a  second  Daniel  ! 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.' 

Shy.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

Foi'.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture, 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.  Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it ! 
I'll  stay  no  longer  question. 

For,  Tarry,  Jew : 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
If  it  be  prov'd  against  an  alien 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen. 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods  ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  pri%-y  coffer  of  the  state  ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st ; 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding. 
That  indirectly  and  directly  too 
Thou  hast  contriv'd  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant  ;  and  thou  hast  incurr'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears 'd. 
Down  therefore  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gra,  Beg  that  thou  may'sthave  leave  to  hang  thyself : 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord  ; 
Therefore  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's  charge. 

Duke.  Thai  thou  shalt  seethe  difference  of  ourspirits, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it. 
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For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's  ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

Por.  Ay,  for  the  state  ;  not  for  Antonio. 

Shy.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house  ;  you  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Por.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio? 

Gra.  A  halter  gratis  ;  nothing  else,  for  God's  sake  ! 

Aiit.  So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods, 
I  am  content ;  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter  : 
Two  things  provided  more,  that,  for  this  favour. 
He  presently  become  a  Christian  ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift, 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd, 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo,  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.   He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Poi-.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew  ?  what  dost  thou  say  ? 

Shy,  I  am  content. 

Por.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

SJiy.   I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence  ; 
I  am  not  well.     Send  the  deed  after  me. 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Gra.   In  christening  thou  shalt  have  two  godfathers  ; 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten  more, 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font. 

Exit  SUVLOCK. 

Duke.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

Por.   I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon  : 
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I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.   I  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not. 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

Exeunt  Duke,  Magnijicoes,  and  Train. 

Bass.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties  ;  in  lieu  whereof, 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

Ant.  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

For.  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied  ; 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid  : 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me  when  we  meet  again  : 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass.  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  further  : 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute, 
Not  as  a  fee.     Grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you  ; 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

For.  You  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
To  Antonio.  Give  me  your  gloves,  I  '11  wear  them  for 

your  sake ; 
To  Bassanio.  And,  for  your  love,  I'll  take  this  ring 

from  you. 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand  ;  I  '11  take  no  more  ; 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Bass.  This  ring,  good  sir  ?  alas  !  it  is  a  trifle  ; 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

For.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this  ; 
And  now  methinks  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bass.  There's  more  depends  on  this  than  on  the  value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you, 
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And  find  it  out  by  proclamation  : 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Por.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers  : 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg,  and  now  methinks 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 

Bass.  Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my  wife  ; 
And  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell  nor  give  nor  lose  it. 

For.  That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  their  gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad-woman. 
And  know  how  well  I  hare  deserv'd  the  ring. 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever. 
For  giving  it  to  me.     Well,  peace  be  with  you. 

Exeunt  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Ant.  My  Lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring  : 
Let  his  deservings  and  mj  love  withal 
Be  valued  'gainst  your  wife's  commandment, 

Bass.  Go,  Gratiano  ;  run  and  overtake  him  ; 
Give  him  the  ring,  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst, 
Unto  Antonio's  house.     Away  !  make  haste. 

Exit  Gratiano. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently, 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont.     Come,  Antonio.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Por.  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this  deed, 
And  let  him  sign  it.     We  '11  away  to-night. 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home  : 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en. 
My  Lord  Bassanio  upon  more  advice 
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Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring,  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

For.  That  can-not  be  : 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully  ; 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him  :  furthermore, 
I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house. 

Gra.  That  will  I  do. 

Ncr.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you. 

Aside  to  Portia.    I'll  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's 

ring. 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

Por.  Thou  may'st,  I  warrant.     We  shall  have  old 
swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men  ; 
But  we  '11  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Away  !  make  haste  :  thou  know'st  where  I  will  tarry. 
Ner.  Come,  good  sir,  will  you  show  me   to   this 
house  ?  Exeunt. 


ACT  V 

SCENE  I. — Behiwnt.     The  Avenue  to  Portia's 
House. 

Entej-  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lor.  The  moon  shines  bright :  in  such  a  night  as 
this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees 
And  they  did  make  no  noise,  in  such  a  night 
Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Troyan  walls, 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents. 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'crtrip  the  dew, 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself. 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 
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Lor,  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  wav'd  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jcs.  In  such  a  night 

Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  /Eson. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well, 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith, 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jcs.  I  would  out-night  you,  did  no  body  come  ; 
But  hark  !  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter  Stephano. 

Lor.  ^Vho  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night .' 

Ste.  A  friend. 

Lor.  A  friend  !    what  friend  ?   your  name,  I  pray 

you,  friend  ? 
Stc.  Stephano  is  my  name  ;  and  I  bring  word 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
]?e  here  at  Belmont  :  she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor.  Who  comes  with  her  ? 

Stc.  None  but  a  holy  hermit  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  return'd  ? 

Lor.  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from  him. 
But  go  wc  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
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And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 

Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  LauNCELOT. 

Laun.  Sola,  sola  !  wo  ha,  ho  !  sola,  sola  ! 

Lor.  Who  calls  ? 

Laun.  Sola  !  did  you  see  Master  Lorenzo  ?  Master 
Lorenzo  !  sola,  sola  ! 

Lor.  Leave  hollaing,  man  ;  here.. 

Laun.  Sola  !  where  ?  where  ? 

L^r.  Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him  there 's  a  post  come  from  my  master, 
with  his  horn  full  of  good  news  :  my  master  will  be 
here  ere  morning.  Exit. 

Lor.  Sweet  soul,   let's    in,  and  there  expect  their 
coming. 
And  yet  no  matter  ;  why  should  we  go  in  ? 
My  friend  Stephano,  signify,  I  pray  you. 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand  ; 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. 

Exit  Stephano. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  1 
Here  we  will  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica  :  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  : 
There 's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins  ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  il. 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come,  ho  !  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn . 
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With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

AFusic. 
Jes.   I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 
Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive  : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud, 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood  ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music :  therefore  the  poet 
Did    feign    that   Orpheus   drew   trees,    stones,    and 

floods  ; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.     Mark  the  music. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa,  at  a  distance. 

For.  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall. 
I  low  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Ner.  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the 
candle. 

For.  .So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less  : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king 
Until  a  king  be  by,  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.     Music !  hark  I 
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Na-.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

For.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  res^Dect : 
Methinks,  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner.  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 

For.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark 
When  neither  is  attended,  and  I  think 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection  ! 
Peace,  ho  !  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd.  Music  ceases. 

Lor.  That  is  the  voice. 

Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  of  Portia. 

For.   He  knows  me  as  the  blind  man  knows  the 
cuckoo. 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

For.  We   have   been    praying   for    our    husbands' 
welfare. 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  return'd  ? 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet  ; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before, 
To  signify  their  coming. 

For.  Go  in,  Nerissa  : 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence  ; 
Nor  you,  Lorenzo  ;  Jessica,  nor  you. 

A  tucket  sottnded. 

Lor.  Your  husband  is  at  hand  ;  I  hear  his  trumpet. 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam  ;  fear  you  not. 

For.  This  night  methinks  is  but  the  daylight  sick  ; 
It  looks  a  little  paler :  'tis  a  day. 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 
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Eutcr  Bassanio,  Antonio,  Gratiano,  and  their 
Folloiucrs. 

Bass.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

Por.  Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light ; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband. 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me  : 
But   God   sort   all !      You   are   welcome  home,    uiy 
lord. 

Bass.  I  thank  you,  madam.     Give  welcome  to  my 
friend  : 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

Por.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to 
him, 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

Ant.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

Por.  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house  : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 
Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

Gra.   To  Nerissa.   By  yonder  moon  I  swear  you 
do  me  wrong ; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk  : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part. 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 

Por.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already  !  what's  the  matter? 

Gra.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me,  whose  poesie  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutlers'  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,  '  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not.' 

Ner.  What  talk  you  of  the  posy,  or  the  value  ? 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you. 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death. 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths, 
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You  should  have  been  respective  and  have  kept  it. 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk  !  no,  God  's  my  judge, 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on  's  face  that  had  it. 

Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Gra.  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
A  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy. 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk, 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee  : 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

Por.  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with  you, 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger. 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands  ; 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him  he  would  not  leave  it 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief : 
An  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 

Bass.  Aside.  Why,    I    were   best   to   cut   my   left 
hand  off, 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it. 

Gra.  My  Lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and  indeed 
Deserv'd  it  too  ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk, 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine  ; 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

Por.  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord  ? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  receiv'd  of  me. 

Bass.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it ;  it  is  gone. 

Por.  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
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By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ncr.  Nor  I  in  yours 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring, 
When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

For.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring, 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring, 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable, 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  ? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe  : 
I  '11  die  for  't  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass.   No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul, 
No  woman  had  it ;  but  a  civil  doctor, 
W^hich  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me. 
And  begg'd  the  ring,  the  which  I  did  deny  him. 
And  suffer'd  him  to  go  displeas'd  away  ; 
Even  he  that  did  uphold  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.     What  should  I  say,  sweet  lady? 
I  was  enforc'd  to  send  it  after  him  ; 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy  ; 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it.     Pardon  me,  good  lady, 
For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night, 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think  you  would  have  begg'd 
The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

For.  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my  house, 

III.  G 
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Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  lov'd, 

And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 

I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you  ; 

I  '11  not  deny  him  any  thing  I  have  ; 

No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed. 

Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it : 

Lie  not  a  night  from  home  ;  watch  me  like  Argus  : 

If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone, 

Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 

I  '11  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Ner.  And  I  his  clerk  ;  therefore,  be  well  advis'd 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Gra.  Well,  do  you  so  :  let  not  me  take  him  then  ; 
For  if  I  do,  I  '11  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Ant.  I  am  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 

Por.  Sir,  grieve  not  you  ;   you  are  welcome  not- 
withstanding. 

Pass.  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong  ; 
And  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends, 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes, 
WTierein  I  see  myself,— 

Por.  Mark  you  but  that ! 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself ; 
In  each  eye,  one  :  swear  by  your  double  self, 
And  there 's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Bass.  Nay,  but  hear  me  : 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Ant.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth, 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring, 
Had  quite  miscarried  :  I  dare  be  bound  again, 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Por.  Then  you  shall  be  his  surety.     Give  him  this, 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ant.  Here,  Lord  Bassanio  :  swear  to  keep  this  ring. 
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Bass.   By  heaven  !  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the  doctor. 

For.   I  had  it  of  him  :  pardon  me,  liassanio, 
For,  by  this  ring,  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Ncr.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano, 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk, 
In  lieu  of  this  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Gra,  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 
In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough. 
What  !  are  we  cuckolds  ere  we  have  deserv'd  it  ? 

Por.  Speak  not  so  grossly.     You  are  all  amaz'd  : 
Here  is  a  letter  ;  read  it  at  your  leisure  ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  : 
There  you  shall  find  that  Portia  was  the  doctor, 
Nerissa  there,  her  clerk  :  Lorenzo  here 
Shall  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you 
And  even  but  now  return'd  ;  I  have  not  yet 
Enter'd  my  house.     Antonio,  you  are  welcome  ; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon  ; 
There  you  shall  find  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly. 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Ant.  I  am  dumb. 

Bass.  Were  you  the  doctor  and  I  knew  you  not  ? 

Gra.  Were   you    the   clerk   that   is   to    make    me 
cuckold  ? 

Ner.  Ay  ;  laut  the  clgrk  that  never  means  to  do  it, 
Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 

Bass.   Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow  : 
When  I  am  absent,  then  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant.  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life  and  living, 
For  here  I  read  for  certain  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 

For.  How  now,  Lorenzo  ! 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts  too  for  you. 
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Ner.  Ay,  and  I  '11  give  them  him  without  a  fee. 
There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift, 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd  of. 

Lor.  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

Por.  It  is  almost  morning. 

And  yet  I  am  sure  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these  events  at  full.     Let  us  go  in  ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter'gatories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Gra.  Let  it  be  so  :  the  first  inter'gatory 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on  is. 
Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay, 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day  : 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark, 
That  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  live  I  '11  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring.  Exeunt. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONJE 

Duke,  living  in  haiiishment. 

P'kedekick,  his  Brother,  Usurper  of  his  dominions. 

Amiens     'I 

Lords  af/cndim;  on  ike  banished  Duke. 


NS.     I 
ES,     j 


JAQUES, 

Le  Beau,  a  Courtier. 
Charles,  a  Wrestler, 
Oliyek,      1 

Jaques,       \   Sons  (f  Sir  A'o-LL'/and  de  Boys. 

Oklando,  ) 

Adam,      "1 

TA (  Servants  to  Oliver. 

UENNis,   ) 

Touchstone,  a  C7o7un. 

Sir  Oliver  Maktext,  a  I'iear. 

CORIN,      \ 

SILVIUS,   /  ^^''■M'-''-'^^- 

William,  a  Country  Fellaii\  in  love  with  Audrey. 

A  person  presenting  Hymen. 

Rosalind,  Daughter  to  the  banished  Duke. 
Celia,  Daughter  to  Frederick. 
Phebe,  a  Shepherdess. 
Audrey,  a  Country  Wench. 

Lords,  Pages,  Foresters,  and  Attendants. 

SCE.XE 

First,  near  Oliver's  House  ;  afterzoards,  in  the  Usurper  s 
Court,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Ardcn. 
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ACT  I 

SCENE  I. — An  On/iarJ,  near  Oliver's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Orl.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this 
fashion  bequeathed  me  by  will  but  poor  a  thousand 
crowns;  and,  as  thou  sayest,  charged  my  brother  on 
his  blessing,  to  breed  me  well :  and  there  begins  my 
sadness.  My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and 
report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit :  for  my  part,  he 
keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
l^crly,  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept ;  for  call  you  that 
keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth,  that  differs  not 
from  the  stalling  of  an  ox  ?  His  horses  are  bred 
better ;  for,  besides  that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding, 
they  are  taught  their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders 
dearly  hired :  but  I,  his  brother,  gain  nothing  under 
him  but  growth,  for  the  which  his  animals  on  his  dung- 
hills are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I.  Besides  this 
nothing  that  he  so  plentifully  gives  me,  the  something 
that  nature  gave  me,  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from 
me :  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place 
of  a  brother,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my 
gentility  with  my  education.  This  is  it,  Adam,  that 
grieves  me ;  and  the  spirit  of  my  father,  which  I  think 
is  within  me,  begins  to  mutiny  against  this  servitude. 
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I  will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wise 
remedy  how  to  avoid  it. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Orl.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how  he 
will  shake  me  up. 

Enter  Oliver. 

OH.  Now,  sir !  what  make  you  here  ? 

Orl.  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing. 

OU.  What  mar  you  then,  sir  ? 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that 
which  God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours, 
with  idleness. 

OH.  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  nought 
awhile. 

Orl.  .Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with 
them  ?  What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I 
should  come  to  such  penury  ? 

OH.  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir  ? 

Orl.  O  !  sir,  very  well :  here,  in  your  orchard. 

OH.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  him  I  am  before  knows  me. 
I  know  you  are  my  eldest  brother  ;  and,  in  the  gentle 
condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me.  The 
courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in  that  you 
are  the  first-born;  but  the  same  tradition  takes  not 
away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  us. 
I  have  as  much  of  my  father  in  me  as  you  ;  albeit,  I  con- 
fess, your  coming  before  me  is  nearer  to  his  reverence. 

OH.  What,  boy  ! 

Orl.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young 
in  this. 

OH.  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 

Orl.  I  am  no  villain  ;  I  am  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Rowland  de  Boys ;  he  was  my  father,  and  he  is  thrice 
a  villain  that  says  such  a  father  begot  villains.     Wert 
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thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not  take  this  hand  from 
thy  throat  till  this  other  had  pulled  out  thy  tongue 
for  saying  so  :  thou  hast  railed  on  thyself. 

Adam.  Sweet  masters,  be  patient :  for  your  father's 
remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

on.  Let  me  go,  I  say, 

Orl.  I  will  not,  till  I  please:  you  shall  hear  me. 
My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good 
education:  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant, 
obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all  gentlemanlike 
qualities  :  the  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in  me, 
and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it ;  therefore,  allow  me 
such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give 
me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testament  ; 
with  that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

Oli.  And  what  wilt  thou  do  ?  beg,  when  that  is 
spent  ?  Well,  sir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long  be 
troubled  with  you ;  you  shall  have  some  part  of  your 
will :   I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Orl,  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes  me 
for  my  good. 

Oli.  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  '  old  dog  '  my  reward  ?  Most  true,  I  have 
lost  my  teeth  in  your  service.  God  be  with  my  ol<l 
master  !  he  would  not  have  spoke  such  a  word. 

Exciitit  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Oli.  Is  it  even  so  ?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me  ? 
I  will  physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thousand 
crowns  neither.     Holla,  Dennis ! 

Enter  Dennis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship  ? 

OH.  Was  not  Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler,  here  to 
speak  with  me? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and 
importunes  access  to  you. 
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on.  Call  him  in.  Exit   Dennis. 

'Twill  be  a  good  way ;  and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Cha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 

Oli.  Good  Monsieur  Charles,  what 's  the  new  news 
at  the  new  court  ? 

Cha.  There  's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the  old 
news  :  that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his  younger 
brother  the  new  duke ;  and  three  or  four  loving  lords 
have  put  themselves  into  voluntary  exile  with  him, 
whose  lands  and  revenues  enrich  the  new  duke ;  there- 
fore he  gives  them  good  leave  to  wander. 

Oli.  Can  you  tell  if  Rosalind,  the  duke's  daughter, 
be  banished  with  her  father  ? 

Cha.  O,  no ;  for  the  duke's  daughter,  her  cousin, 
so  loves  her,  being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred 
together,  that  she  would  have  followed  her  exile,  or 
have  died  to  stay  behind  her.  She  is  at  the  court, 
and  no  less  beloved  of  her  uncle  than  his  own  daughter ; 
and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they  do. 

Oli.  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ? 

Cha.  They  say  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Arden, 
and  a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and  there  they  live 
like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England.  They  say 
many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day,  and 
fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden 
world. 

Oli.  What !  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the  new 
duke? 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint  you 
with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  under- 
stand that  your  younger  brother  Orlando  hath  a 
disposition  to  come  in  disguised  against  me  to  try  a 
fall.  To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit,  and  he 
that  escapes  me  without  some  broken  limb  shall  acquit 
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him  well.  Your  brother  is  but  young  and  tender ; 
and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loath  to  foil  him  as  I 
must,  for  my  own  honour,  if  he  come  in:  therefore, 
out  of  my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you 
withal,  that  either  you  might  stay  him  from  his  intend- 
ment, or  brook  such  disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run 
into,  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own  search  and  alto- 
gether against  my  will. 

OU.  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me,  which 
thou  shalt  find  I  will  most  kindly  requite.  I  had 
myself  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose  herein,  and  have 
by  underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade  him  from 
it,  but  he  is  resolute.  I  '11  tell  thee,  Charles,  it  is  the 
stubbornest  young  fellow  of  France;  full  of  ambition, 
an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's  good  parts,  a 
secret  and  villanous  contriver  against  me  his  natural 
Ijrother :  therefore  use  thy  discretion.  I  had  as  lief  thou 
tliilst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger.  And  thou  werl  best 
look  to  't ;  for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or 
if  he  do  not  mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will 
practise  against  thee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some 
treacherous  device,  and  never  leave  thee  till  he  hath 
ta'en  thy  life  by  some  indirect  means  or  other ;  for, 
I  assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it,  there 
is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this  day  living. 
I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him  •;  but  should  I  anatomize 
him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and  weep,  and  thou 
must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

C/ia.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you.  If 
he  come  to-morrow,  I  '11  give  him  his  payment  :  if  ever 
he  go  alone  again,  I  '11  never  wrestle  for  prize  more  ; 
and  so  God  keep  your  worship  !  Exit. 

OH.  Farewell,  good  Charles.  Now  will  I  stir  this 
gamester.  I  hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him  ;  for  my 
soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he. 
Yet  he 's  gentle,  never  schooled  and  yet  learned,  full  of 
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noble  device,  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved,  and 
indeed  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  my  own  people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I 
am  altogether  misprised.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  long  ; 
this  wrestler  shall  clear  all :  nothing  remains  but  that 
I  kindle  the  boy  thither,  which  now  I  'II  go  about. 

Exit. 

SCENE  11.—.-^  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.   I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be  merry. 

Ros.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am 
mistress  of,  and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier  ? 
Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget  a  banished  father, 
you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember  any  extra- 
ordinary pleasure. 

Cel.  Herein  I  see  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the  full 
weight  that  I  love  thee.  If  my  uncle,  thy  banished 
father,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the  duke  my  father,  so 
thou  hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  could  have  taught  my 
love  to  take  thy  father  for  mine  :  so  would'st  thou,  if 
the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were  so  righteously  tempered 
as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Ros.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate, 
to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel.  You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I, 
nor  none  is  like  to  have  ;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies, 
thou  shalt  be  his  heir  :  for  what  he  hath  taken  away 
from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  again  in 
affection  ;  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I  break 
that  oath,  let  me  turn  monster.  Therefore,  my  sweet 
Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise  sports. 
Let  me  see  ;  what  think  you  of  falling  in  love  ? 

Cel.  ^arry,  I  prithee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal : 
but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  in 
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sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  bkish  thou 
mayest  in  honour  come  off  again. 

Kos.   What  shall  be  our  sport  then  ? 

Ccl.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife 
Fortune  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth 
be  bestowed  equally. 

Ros.  I  would  we  could  do  so,  for  her  benefits  are 
mightily  misplaced,  and  the  bountiful  blind  woman 
doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

Ccl.  'Tis  true ;  for  those  that  she  makes  fair  she 
scarce  makes  honest,  and  those  that  she  makes  honest 
she  makes  very  ill-favouredly. 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  Fortune's  office  to 
Nature's  :  Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in 
the  lineaments  of  Nature. 

Enter  TOUCHSTONE. 

Ccl.  No  ?  when  Nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature, 
may  she  not  by  Fortune  fall  into  the  fire  ?  Though 
Nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  Fortune,  hath  not 
Fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  the  arginnent  ? 

Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  Fortune  too  hard  for  Nature, 
when  Fortune  makes  Nature's  natural  the  cutter-off  of 
Nature's  wit. 

Cel.  Peradventure  this  is  not  Fortune's  work  neither, 
but  Nature's  ;  who  perceiving  our  natural  wits  too  dull 
to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent  this  natural  for 
our  whetstone  :  for  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is 
the  whetstone  of  the  wits.  How  now,  wit  !  whither 
wander  you  ? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your  father. 

Ccl.  Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour  ;  but  I  was  bid  to  come 
for  you. 

Ros.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight  that  swore  by  his  honour 
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they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his  honour  the 
mustard  was  naught :  now,  I'll  stand  to  it,  the  pan- 
cakes were  naught  and  the  mustard  was  good,  and  yet 
was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of  your 
knowledge  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  marry  :  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your 
chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were  ;  but 
if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  forsworn  : 
no  more  was  this  knight,  swearing  by  his  honour,  for 
he  never  had  any  ;  or  if  he  had,  he  had  sworn  it  away 
before  ever  he  saw  those  pancakes  or  that  mustard. 

Cel.  Prithee,  who  is't  that  thou  meanest  ? 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father,  loves. 

Cel.  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him. 
Enough  !  speak  no  more  of  him  ;  you  '11  be  whipped 
for  taxation  one  of  these  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak 
wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  sayest  true  ;  for  since  the 
little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the  little  foolery 
that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  show.  Here  comes 
Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Kos.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their 
young. 

Ros.  Then  shall  we  be  news-crammed. 

Cel.  All  the  better;  we  shall  be  the  more  marketable. 

Enter  Le  Bbav. 

Bon  jour,  Afonsieur  Le  Beau :  what 's  the  news  ? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good 
sport. 
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Cel.  Sport  !  Of  what  colour  ? 

Le  Beau.  What    colour,    madam  !      How    shall    I 
answer  you  ? 

Ros.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 
Touch.  Or  as  the  Destinies  decree. 
Cel.  Well  said  :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 
Toiich.   Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank,— 
Ros.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 
Le  Beau.  You   amaze   me,  ladies  :    I  would   have 
told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the 
sight  of. 

Ros.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 
Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning ;  and,  if  it 
please  your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end,  for  the  best 
is  yet  to  do  ;  and  here,  where  you  are,  they  are  coming 
to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Well,  the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  buried. 
Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man  and  his  three 
sons, — 

Cel.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 
L.e  Beau.  Three  proper  young   men,   of  excellent 
growth  and  presence  ; — 

Ros.  With  bills  on  their  necks,  '  Be  it  known  unto 
all  men  by  these  presents.' 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with 
Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler  ;  which  Charles  in  a 
moment  threw  him  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  that 
there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him  :  so  he  served  the 
second,  and  so  the  third.  Yonder  they  lie  ;  the  poor 
old  man,  their  father,  making  such  pitiful  dole  over 
them  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with  weeping. 
Ros.  Alas  ! 

Touch.   But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the 
ladies  have  lost  ? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day  :  it  is 
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the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was 
sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken 
music  in  his  sides  ?  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon 
rib-breaking?     Shall  we  see  this  wrestling,  cousin? 

Le  Bean.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here  ;  for  here  is  the 
place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are  ready 
to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming  :  let  us  now  stay 
and  see  it. 

Flourish.   Enter  Duke  FREDERICK,  Lords,  ORLANDO, 
Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Dtike  F.  Come  on :  since  the  youth  will  not  be  en- 
treated, his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.   Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas  !  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  successfully. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter  and  cousin  !  are  you 
crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege,  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can  te41 
you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  man.  In  pity  of  the 
challenger's  youth  I  would  fain  dissuade  him,  but  he 
will  not  be  entreated.  Speak  to  him,  ladies  ;  see  if 
you  can  move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Duke  F.  Do  so :  I  '11  not  be  by. 

Duke  goes  apart, 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  princesses 
call  for  you. 

Orl.  I  attend  them  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles  the 
wrestler  ? 

Orl,  No,  fair  princess ;  he  is  the  general  challenger : 
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I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  strength 
of  my  youth. 

Ccl.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for 
your  years.  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man's 
strength  :  if  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes  or  knew 
yourself  with  your  judgment,  the  fear  of  your  adventure 
would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal  enterprise.  We 
pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  embrace  your  own 
safety  and  give  over  this  attempt. 

Ros.  Do,  young  sir  ;  your  reputation  shall  not  there- 
fore be  misprised.  We  will  make  it  our  suit  to  the 
duke  that  the  wrestling  might  not  go  forward, 

0)i.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard 
thoughts,  wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty,  to  deny 
so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing.  But  let  your  fair 
eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me  to  my  trial :  wherein 
if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed  that  was  never 
gracious  ;  if  killed,  but  one  dead  that  is  willing  to  be 
so.  I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none 
to  lament  me ;  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have 
nothing  ;  only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which 
may  be  better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Ros.  llie  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were 
with  you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Fare  you  well.     Pray  heaven  I  be  deceived  in 

you! 

Ccl.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you  ! 

Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant  that  is  so 
desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

Orl.  Ready,  sir  ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more 
modest  working. 

Duke  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace,  you  shall  not  entreat 
him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily  persuaded  him 
from  a  first. 


III. 
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Orl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after  :  you  should  not 
have  mocked  me  before  ;  but  come  your  ways. 

Hos.  Now  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man  ! 

Cel.  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong 
fellow  by  the  leg. 

Charles  and  Orlando  wrestle. 

Ros.  O  excellent  young  man  ! 

Cel.   If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell 
who  should  down.  Charles  is  thrown.    Shout. 

Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Orl.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace  :  I  am  not  yet  well 
breathed. 

Duke  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles? 

Le  Beau.   He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear    him   away.      What    is   thy   name, 
young  man  ? 

Orl.  Orlando,  my  liege  ;  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Rowland  de  Boys. 

Duke  F.   I  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some  man 
else : 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable, 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy: 
Thou  should'st  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth  : 
I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

Exeunt  Duke  Frederick,  Train,  and  Le  Beau. 

Cel.  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this? 

Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son, 
His  youngest  son  ;  and  would  not  change  that  calling. 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Fos.  My  father  lov'd  Sir  Rowland  as  his  soul. 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind  : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties, 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventur'd. 
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Cel.  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him  and  encourage  him : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart.     Sir,  you  have  well  deserv'd  : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise, 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ros,  Gentleman, 

Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck. 
Wear  this  for  me,  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means. 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Cel.  Ay.     Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  ?     My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down,  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Ros.   He   calls   us   back  :  my   pride  fell    with    my 
fortunes ; 
I'll  ask  him  what  he  v/ould.     Did  you  call,  sir  ? 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Cel.  Will  you  go,  coz  ? 

Ros.   Have  with  you.     Fare  you  well. 

Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Orl.  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my 
tongue  ? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 
O  poor  Orlando,  thou  art  overthrown  ! 
Or  Charles  or  something  weaker  masters  thee. 

Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place.     Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause  and  love. 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
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The  duke  is  humorous  :  what  he  is  indeed, 
More  suits  you  to  conceive  than  I  to  speak  of. 

Ori.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and  pray  you  tell  me  this  ; 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke, 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling  ? 

Le  Beau.   Neither   his   daughter,    if  we  judge   by 
manners : 
But  yet  indeed  the  smaller  is  his  daughter  : 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  duke, 
And  here  detain'd  by  her  usurping  uncle, 
To  keep  his  daughter  company  ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
IJut  I  can  tell  you  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece, 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues. 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake  ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth.     Sir,  fare  you  well  : 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

Orl.  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you  :  fare  you  well. 

Exit  Le  Beau. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother  ; 
From  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother. 
But  heavenly  Rosalind  !  Exit. 

SCENE  III.— .-f  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Celia  and  RosAliXD. 

Cel.  Why,  cousin  !  why,  Rosalind  !  Cupid  have 
mercy  !     Not  a  word  ? 

Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Ccl.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away 
upon  curs ;  throw  some  of  them  at  me  ;  come,  lam 
mc  with  reasons. 
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Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up  ;  when 
the  one  should  be  lamed  with  reasons  and  the  other 
mad  without  any. 

Ccl.   But  is  all  this  for  your  father? 

Roi.  No,  some  of  it  is  for  my  child's  father  :  O !  how 
full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world. 

Cel.  They  are  but  burrs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee 
in  holiday  foolery :  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden 
paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Ros.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat :  these  burrs 
are  in  my  heart. 

Cel.   Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  '  hem  '  and  have  him. 

Cel.  Come,  come  ;  wrestle  with  thy  affections, 

Ros.  O !  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler 
than  myself. 

Cel.  O  !  a  good  wish  upon  you  !  you  will  try  in  time, 
in  despite  of  a  fall.  But,  turning  these  jests  out  of 
service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest  :  is  it  possible,  on 
such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking 
with  old  Sir  Rowland's  youngest  son? 

Ros.  The  duke  my  father  loved  his  father  dearly. 

Ccl.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue  that  you  should  love 
his  son  dearly  ?  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  should  hate 
him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly ;  yet  I  hate 
not  Orlando. 

Ros.  No,  faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Cel.  Why  should  I  not  ?  doth  he  not  deserve  well  ? 

Ros.  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  love 
him,  because  I  do.     Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Enter  Duke  FREDERICK,  'with  Lords. 

Duke  F.  Mistress,  dispatch    you    with  your   safest 
haste. 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 
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Ros.  Me,  uncle  ? 

Duke  F.  You,  cousin  : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found 
So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Ros.  I  do  beseech  your  grace, 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me. 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence, 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires. 
If  that  I  do  not  dream  or  be  not  frantic. 
As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,  then,  dear  uncle, 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 
Did  I  offend  your  highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors  ; 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself: 
Let  it  suffice  thee  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Kos.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor : 
Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke   F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter ;  there 's 
enough. 

Ros.  So  was  I  when  your  highness  took  his  duke- 
dom ; 
So  was  I  when  your  highness  banish'd  him. 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord; 
Or,  if  W'e  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 
^Vhat  's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor  : 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia ;  we  stay'd  her  for  your  sake  ; 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

Cel.  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay : 
It  was  your  pleasure  and  your  own  remorse. 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her ; 
But  now  I  know  her :  if  she  be  a  traitor, 
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Why  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learn'd,  play'd,  eat  together; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable. 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee  ;  and  her  smooth- 
ness. 
Her  very  silence  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 
And   thou   wilt  show   more   bright  and   seem   more 

virtuous 
When  she  is  gone.     Then  open  not  thy  lips : 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  pass'd  upon  her;  she  is  banish'd. 

Cel.  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my  liege : 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Diikc  F.  You   are   a   fool.      You,    niece,    provide 
yourself: 
If  you  outstay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour, 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

Exeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 

Cel.  O  my  poor  Rosalind  !  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  than  I  am. 

Ros.  I  have  more  cause. 

Cel.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin  ; 

Prithee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  me,  his  daughter  ? 

Ros.  That  he  hath  not. 

Cel.  No,  hath  not?     Rosalind  lacks  then  the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one : 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  ? 
No  :  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you, 
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To  bear  your  griefs  yourself  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale, 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I  '11  go  along  with  thee. 

Ros.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

Ccl.  To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Nos.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us, 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far  ! 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

Ccl.   I  "11  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face  ; 
The  like  do  you  :  so  shall  we  j^ass  along 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Kos.  Were  it  not  better. 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall, 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtal-axe  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand  ;  and, — in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will, — 
We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside. 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

Cel.  What  shall  I  call  thee  when  thou  art  a  man  ? 

I\'os.   I'll  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's   own 

And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd  ? 

Cel,  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state : 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Has.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  essay "d  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

Ccl.   He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.     Let's  away. 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together, 
Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
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After  my  flight.     Now  go  we  in  content 

To  lil)erty  and  not  to  banishment.  Exeunt. 


ACT  II 

SCENE  \.—  Thc  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  Duke  Senior,   J.UfEXS,  and  other  Lords,  like 
Foresters. 
Duke  S.   Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Halh  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?     Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difterence ;  as  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind. 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say 
'  This  is  no  flattery :  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am.' 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  ; 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

I  would  not  change  it. 

Ami.  Happy  is  your  grace, 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 

Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke  S.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
•  And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 

Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city. 

Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 

Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 
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First  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day  my  Lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  ; 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish  ;  and  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting,  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase  ;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

First  Lord.  O,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needless  stream  ; 
'  Poor  deer,'  quoth  he,  '  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much ' :    then,  being  there 

alone. 
Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends  ; 
'  Tis  right,'  quoth  he  ;  '  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company':  anon,  a  careless  herd 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him  ;  '  Ay,'  quoth  Jaques, 
'  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens  ; 
'Tis  just  the  fashion  ;  wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there?' 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
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The  body  of  the  country-,  city,  court. 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life  ;  swearing  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what 's  worse. 
To  fright  the  animals  and  to  kill  them  up 
In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling-place. 

Dieid  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contempla- 
tion? 
Scrojid  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  com- 
menting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

f)u]-e  s.  Show  me  the  place. 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he 's  full  of  matter. 

Second  Lord.   I  '11  bring  you  to  him  straight. 

Exeunt. 

SCENE  \\.—A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 
Duke  F.  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  them  ? 
It  cannot  be  :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

First  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber. 
Saw  her  a-bed  ;  and  in  the  morning  early 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  mistress. 
Second  Lo^-d.  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown,  at  whom 
so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman, 
Confesses  that  she  secretly  o'erheard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles  ; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone. 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 
Duke  F.  Send  to  his  brother ;  fetch  that  gallant  hither ; 
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If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me  ; 

I  'II  make  him  find  him.     Do  this  suddenly, 

And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail 

To  bring  again  these  foohsh  runaways.  Exeunt, 

SCENE  \\\.— Before  Ouver's  House, 
Enter  Orlaxdo  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Orl,  Who's  there? 

Adatn.  What !    my  young  master  ?     O  my  gentle 
master  ! 
O  my  sweet  master  !  O  you  memory 
Of  old  Sir  Rowland  !  why,  what  make  you  here  ? 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bonny  priser  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 
No  more  do  yours  :  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  ! 

Orl.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ? 
Adam.  O  unhappy  youth  ! 

Come  not  within  these  doors  ;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives. 
Your  brother — no,  no  brother  ;  yet  the  son — 
Yet  not  the  son,  I  will  not  call  him  son 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father — 
Hath  heard  your  praises,  and  this  night  he  means 
To  burn  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie. 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that, 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off. 
I  overheard  him  and  his  practices. 
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This  is  no  place  ;  this  house  is  but  a  butchery  : 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Oii.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have  me 
go? 

Adam-.   No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here 

Orl.  What !  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my 
food  ? 
Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 
A  tliievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do  : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can. 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.   But  do  not  so.     I  have  five  hundreti  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father, 
^\'hich  I  did  store  to  be  my  foster-nurse 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown. 
Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  !     Here  is  the  gold  ; 
All  this  I  give  you.     Let  me  be  your  servant : 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood. 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly.     Let  me  go  with  you  ; 
I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orl.  O  good  old  man  !  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  I 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion, 
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And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield, 
In  Heu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways,  we  '11  go  along  together, 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent, 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee 
To  the  last  gasp  with  truth  and  loyalty. 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore. 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek  ; 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  : 
Vet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better 
Than  to  die  well  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 

Exeunt. 

SCENE  lY.—T/ic  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Rosallvd  in  boy's  clothes,  Celia  dressed  like  a 
shepherdess,  and  Touchstoxe. 

Ros.  O  Jupiter  !  how  weary  are  my  spirits. 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits  if  my  legs  were  not 
weary. 

Ros.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's 
apparel  and  to  cry  like  a  woman  ;  but  I  must  comfort 
the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show 
itself  courageous  to  petticoat :  therefore,  courage, 
good  Aliena  ! 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me  :  I  cannot  go  no 
further. 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you 
than  bear  you  ;  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross  if  I  did 
bear  you,  for  I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your 
purse. 

Ros.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 
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Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden  ;  the  more  fool  I : 
when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place  :  but 
travellers  must  be  content. 

Kos.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone.  Look  you,  who 
comes  here  ;  a  young  man  and  an  old  in  solemn  talk. 

Enter  CORIN  and  SiLVics. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  still. 

Sil.  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love  her  ! 

Cor.   I  partly  guess,  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

Sil.  No,  Corin  ;  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess, 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow  : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 
As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so, 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy? 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Sil.  O  !  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily. 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd  : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now. 
Wearing  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd  : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd      O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe  ! 

Exit. 

Ros.  Alas,  poor  shepherd  !  searching  of  thy  wound, 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when  I  was  in 
love  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him  take 
that  for  coming  a-night  to  Jane  Smile ;  and  I  re- 
member the  kissing  of  her  batlet,  and  the  cow's  dugs 
that  her  pretty  chopped   hands  had  milked  ;    and   I 
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remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her, 
from  whom  I  took  two  cods,  and  giving  her  them  again, 
said  with  weeping  tears,  '  Wear  these  for  my  sake.' 
We  that  are  true  lovers  run  into  strange  capers  ;  but 
as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love 
mortal  in  folly. 

Ros.  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  ware  of. 

Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  ware  of  mine  own  wit 
till  I  break  my  shins  against  it. 

Ros.  Jove,  Jove  !  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine  ;    but  it  grows  something  stale 
with  me. 

Ccl.   I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond  man 
I  f  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food  : 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla,  you  clown  I 

Ros.  Peace,  fool :  he  's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls  ? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

Coj\  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I  say.     Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor,  And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all. 

Ros.  I  prithee,  shepherd,  if  that  love  or  gold 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment. 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed. 
Here 's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppress'd, 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her. 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own, 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her ; 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze  : 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 
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Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed 
Are  now  on  sale  ;  and  at  our  sheepcote  now, 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on  ;  but  what  is,  come  see, . 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Kos.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and  pasture  ? 

Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but  ere- 
while, 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Ros.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock, 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Ccl.  And  we  will    mend   thy  wages.     I    like    this 
place, 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

Cor.  Assuredly  the  thing  is  to  be  sold. 
Co  with  me  :  if  you  like  upon  report 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.       Exeunt. 

SCENE  \.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Amiexs,Jaques,  and  others. 

Ami .  L 'nder  the  green-wood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 
And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  szueet  bird''s  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  zvinter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  More,  more  !  I  prithee,  more. 

Ami.  It    will    make    you    melancholy.    Monsieur 

Jacjues. 

in.  I 
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/ci(j.  I  thank  it.  More  !  I  prithee,  more.  I  can 
suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs. 
More  !  I  prithee,  more. 

Ami,  My  voice  is  ragged ;  I  know  I  cannot  please 
you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me  ;  I  do  desire 
you  to  sing.  Come,  more  ;  another  stanza.  Call  you 
'em  stanzas  ? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  Monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaij.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names  ;  they  owe  me 
nothing.     Will  you  sing? 

Ami.  More  at  your  request  than  to  please  myself. 
Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I  '11  thank 
you  :  but  that  they  call  compliment  is  like  the  en- 
counter of  two  dog-apes,  and  when  a  man  thanks  me 
heartily,  methinks  I  have  given  him  a  penny  and  he 
renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks.  Come,  sing ;  and 
you  that  will  not,  hold  your  tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I  '11  end  the  song.  Sirs,  cover  the 
while  ;  the  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree.  He  hath 
been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him. 
He  is  too  disputable  for  my  company  :  I  think  of  as 
many  matters  as  he,  but  I  give  heaven  thanks,  and 
make  no  boast  of  them.     Come,  warble  ;  come. 

AH.  Who  doth  ambition  shitn, 

And  loves  to  live  V  the  sun. 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleas' d  ivith  what  he  gets. 
Cone  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 
Here  shall  he  see 
N^o  enemy 
Btit  7cn'nter  and  rottgh  weather. 

Jaq.  I  '11  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  made 
yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
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Ami.  And  I  '11  sing  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes  : 

If  it  do  come  to  pass 
That  any  man  turn  ass, 
Leaving  h  is  wealth  and  ease, 
A  stubborn  will  to  please, 
Ducdame,  duedamc,  ducdamc : 
Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he. 
An  if  lie  will  come  to  me. 

Ami.  What 's  that  ducdame  ? 

Jaq.  'Tis  a  Greek  invocation  to  call  fools  into  a 
circle.  I'll  go  sleep  if  I  can;  if  I  cannot,  I'll  rail 
against  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt. 

Ami.  And  I  '11  go  seek  the  didce  :  his  banquet  is 
prepared.  Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  Wl.— Another  Fart  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Orlaxdo  aiul  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further :  O  !  I 
die  for  food.  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my 
grave.      Farewell,  kind  master. 

Orl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam  !  no  greater  heart  in 
thee  ?  Live  a  little  ;  comfort  a  little  ;  cheer  thyself  a 
little.  If  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any  thing  savage,  I 
will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for  food  to  thee. 
Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers.  For 
my  sake  be  comfortable,  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm's 
end,  I  will  here  be  with  thee  presently,  and  if  I  bring 
thee  not  something  to  eat,  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  die  ; 
but  if  thou  diest  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of 
my  labour.  Well  said  !  thou  lookest  cheerly,  and  I  '11 
be  with  thee  quickly.  Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air  : 
come,  I  will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter,  and  thou  shalt 
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not  die  for  lack  of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  any  thing  in 
this  desert.     Cheerly,  good  Adam.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  ^ll.—A7wther  Part  of  the  Forest. 

A  tabic  set  out.     Enter  DuKE  Senior,  Amiens, 
Lords,  and  others. 

Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transform 'd  into  a  beast, 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

Eirst  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence  : 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.   If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres. 
Go,  seek  him  :  tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him, 

Eirst  Lord.   He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  ap- 
proach. 

Enter  Jaqves. 

Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur  I  what  a  life  is 
this. 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company  ? 
What,  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool  !     I  met  a  fool  i"  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool  ;  a  miserable  world  ! 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool  ; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 
And  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms,  and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
'  Good  morrow,  fool,'  quoth  I :  '  No,  sir,'  quoth  he, 
'  Call  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune.' 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 
And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says  very  wisely,  '  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 
Thus  may  we  see,'  quoth  he,  'how  the  world  wags  : 
'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine. 
And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven  ; 
And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
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And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.'     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative, 
And  I  did  laugh  sans  intermission 
An  hour  by  his  dial.     O  noble  fool  ! 
A  worthy  fool  !     Motley's  the  only  wear. 

Diikc  S.  What  fool  is  this  ? 

J'a(/.  O  worthy  fool !     One  that  hath  been  a  courtier, 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it ;  and  in  his  brain. 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms.     01  that  I  were  a  fool. 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

Dti/cc  S.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

ya</.  It  is  my  only  suit ; 

Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please  ;  for  so  fools  have  : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly. 
They  most  must  laugh.     And  why,  sir,  must  they  bo? 
The  '  why  '  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church  : 
He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob  ;  if  not, 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomiz'd 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  tlie  fool.    ■ 
Invest  me  in  my  motley  ;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  liody  of  the  infected  world. 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 
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Duke  S.  Fie  on  thee  !    I  can  tell  what  thou  would'st 
do. 

Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do  but  good  ? 

Duke  S.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin  : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine, 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself ; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq,  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride. 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea. 
Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb  ? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name, 
When  that  I  say  the  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 
Who  can  come  in  and  say  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she  such  is  her  neighbour  ? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function 
That  says  his  bravery  is  not  of  my  cost. 
Thinking  that  I  mean  him,  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 
There   then ;   how  then  ?    what  then  ?    Let   me   see 

wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him  :  if  it  do  him  right, 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself ;  if  he  be  free, 
Why  then  my  taxing  like  a  wild-goose  flies, 
Unclaim'd  of  any  man.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

Elite)-  Orlando,  with  Ms  siuord  Jrauin. 

Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 
Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

Orl.  Nor  shall  not,  till  necessity  be  serv'd. 
Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 

Duke  S.  Art    thou    thus    bolden'd,     man,     by    thy 
distress. 
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Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ? 

Oii.  You    touch'd    my   vein    at    first :     the    thorny 
point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility  ;  yet  am  I  inland  bred, 
And  know  some  nurture.     But  forbear,  I  say  : 
He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason,  I 
must  die. 

Duke  S.  What  would  you  have  ?     Your  gentleness 
shall  force 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Orl.  I  almost  die  for  food  ;  and  let  me  have  it. 

Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our 
table. 

Orl.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?     Pardon   me,    I    pray 
you  : 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here, 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment.      But  whate'er  you  are 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time  ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days. 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church, 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast. 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wip'd  a  tear, 
•Vnd  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied, 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be  : 
In  the  which  hope  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke  S,  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days. 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church. 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd  ; 
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And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 

Orl.  Then  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love  :  till  he  be  first  suffic'd, 
Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out, 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

Orl.   I  thank  ye  ;    and   be   bless'd  for  your  good 
comfort  !  Exit. 

Duke.  S.  Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy  : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jacj.  All  the  world  's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.     Then  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances  ; 
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And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  ])antaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side, 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

Rc-oitcr  Orlando  with  Adam. 

Duke   S.    Welcome.      Set   down    your    venerable 
burden, 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need  : 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Dtikc  S.   Welcome  ;  fall  to  :   I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes. 
Give  us  some  music  ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

Ami.        Blow,  blow,  thou  wintci-  wind, 
Thoti  art  not  so  tuikind 
As  man^s  ingratitude  ; 
Thy  tooth  is  Jiot  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh-ho!  sing,  heigh-ho.'  tinto  the  green  holly: 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 
Then  heigh-ho,  the  holly  ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot  : 
Thottgh  thou  the  'waters  icar/, 
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Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  rcmc»iber''d  not. 
Heigh-ho!  sing,  heigh-ho!  ttnto  the  green  holly : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 
Then  heigh-ho,  the  holly  ! 
This  life  is  most  Jolly. 

Duke  S.   If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  Rowland's 
son, 
As  you  have  whisper'd  faithfully  you  were, 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd  and  living  in  your  face. 
Be  truly  welcome  hither :  I  am  the  duke 
That  lov'd  your  father  :  the  residue  of  your  fortune, 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me.     Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is. 
Support  him  by  the  arm.     Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand. 

Exeunt. 


ACT  III 

SCENE  \.—A  Room  in  the  Palaee. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Not  see  him  since  !  Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  be  ; 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present.     But  look  to  it : 
Find  out  thy  brother,  whereso'er  he  is  ; 
Seek  him  with  candle  ;  bring  him,  dead  or  living. 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands, 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth 
Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 
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OH.  O,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in  this  ! 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  Hfe. 

Duke  F.  More  villain  thou.    Well,  push  him  out  of 
doors  ; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands. 
Do  this  expediently  and  turn  him  going.  Exeunt. 


SCENE  W.^The  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  Orlando^  with  a  paper, 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love  : 

And  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above, 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
O  Rosalind  !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books. 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I  '11  character, 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks, 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando  :  carve  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she.  Exit. 

Enter  CoRiN  and  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life.  Master 
Touchstone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a 
good  life  ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life,  it 
is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very 
well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile 
life.  Now,  in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me 
well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is  tedious. 
As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well  ; 
but  as  there  is  no  more  j)lenty  in  it,  it  goes  much 
against  my  stomach.  Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee, 
shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No  more  but  that  I  know  the  more  one  sickens 
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the  worse  at  ease  he  is  ;  and  that  he  that  wants  money, 
means,  and  content,  is  without  three  good  friends  ; 
that  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire  to  burn  ; 
that  good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep,  and  that  a  great 
cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun  ;  that  he  that 
hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art  may  complain 
of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a  verj'  dull  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.  Wast 
ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damned. 

Co}-.  Nay,  I  hope. 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damned  like  an  ill-roasted 
egg,  all  on  one  side. 

Co7\  For  not  being  at  court  ?     Your  reason. 

Touch,  ^^'hy,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  never 
sawest  good  manners  ;  if  thou  never  sawest  good  man- 
ners, then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked  ;  and  wicked- 
ness is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation.  Thou  art  in  a 
parlous  state,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Touchstone  :  those  that  are  good 
manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country 
as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most  mockable  at 
the  court.  You  told  me  you  salute  not  at  the  court, 
but  you  kiss  your  hands  :  that  courtesy  would  be 
uncleanly  if  courtiers  were  shepherds. 

Touch.   Instance,  briefly  ;  come,  instance. 

Ccr.  WTiy,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes,  and  their 
fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  ^Vhy,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat  ? 
and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as 
the  sweat  of  a  man  ?  Shallow,  shallow.  A  better 
instance,  I  say  ;  come. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner  :  shallow 
again.     A  more  sounder  instance  ;  come. 
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Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarred  over  with  the  surgery 
of  our  sheep  ;  and  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar  ?  The 
courtier's  hands  are  perfumed  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man  !  Thou  worms-meat,  in 
respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  indeed  !  Learn  of 
the  wise,  and  perpend  :  civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than 
tar  ;  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Mend  the 
instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me  :   I  '11  rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damned  ?  God  help  thee, 
shallow  man  !  God  make  incision  in  thee  !  thou  art  raw. 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer  :  I  earn  that  I  eat, 
get  that  I  wear,  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  hap- 
piness, glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with  my 
harm  ;  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes 
graze  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you,  to  bring 
the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  otifer  to  get 
your  living  liy  the  copulation  of  cattle  ;  to  be  bawd  to 
a  bell-wether,  and  to  betray  a  she-lamb  of  a  twelve- 
month to  a  crooked-pated,  old,  cuckoldly  ram,  out  of 
all  reasonable  match.  If  thou  be'st  not  damned  for 
this,  the  devil  himself  will  have  no  shepherds  :  I  can- 
not see  else  how  thou  shouldst  'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  Master  Ganymede,  my  new 
mistress's  brother. 

Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper. 

Ros.       From  the  east  to  ivestern  Itui, 
No  Jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  loorth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind. 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 
All  the  pictures  fairest  lin\{ 
Arc  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind, 
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Touch.  I  '11  rime  you  so  eight  years  together,  dinners 
anil  suppers  and  sleeping  hours  excepted  :  it  is  the 
right  butter-women's  rank  to  market. 

Ros.  Out,  fool  ! 

Touch.   For  a  taste  : 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 
Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 
If  the  cat  will  after  kind. 
So  be  sure  mill  Rosalind. 
Winter  garments  must  be  lind. 
So  must  slender  Rosalind. 
They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind. 
Then  to  cart  ivith  Rosalind. 
Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind. 
Such  a  tint  is  Rosalind. 
He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find 
Must  find  love''s  prick  and  Rosalind. 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses  :  why  do  you 
infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

Ros.   Peace  !  you  dull  fool :  I  found  them  on  a  tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Ros.  I  Ml  grafif  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff  it 
with  a  medlar  :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  i'  the 
country ;  for  you  '11  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe,  and 
that 's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said  ;  but  whether  wisely  or  no, 
let  the  forest  judge. 

Ros.  Peace  ! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading  :  stand  aside. 

Enter  Celia,  reading-  a  paper. 

Cel.        JVhy  should  this  a  desert  be  ? 
For  it  is  unpeopled  ?     No  ; 
Tongues  I  Ul  hang  on  every  tree. 
That  shall  civil  sayings  show. 
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Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage, 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 
Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age  ; 
Some,  of  violated  vows 

''Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend : 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs. 
Or  at  every  sentence  end. 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write  ; 

Teaching  all  that  read  to  know 
The  (juint essence  of  evc^y  sprite 
Heaven  would  in  little  show. 
Tlicrcfore  Heaven  Nature  charg\l 

That  one  body  should  be  filPd 
With  all  graces  wide  enlarged : 

Nature  presently  distilPd 
Helenas  cheek,  but  not  her  heart, 

Cleopatra^s  majesty, 
Atalantd's  better  part. 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devis\i. 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 
To  have  the  touches  dearest  priz\l. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  ^^ifts  should  have. 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 
Ros.  O  most  gentle  pulpiter  !  what  tedious  homily 
of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners  withal,  and 
never  cried,  '  Have  patience,  good  people  ! ' 

Cel.  How  now  !  back,  friends  !  Shepherd,  go  off  a 
little  :  go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable 
retreat  ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with 
scrip  and  scrippage. 

Exeunt  Cokj.y  and  Toi'Ci/STOXE, 
G  7.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 
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Ros.  OI  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too;  for 
some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses 
would  bear. 

Cel.  That 's  no  matter  :  the  feet  might  bear  the 
verses. 

J\os.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not  bear 
themselves  without  the  verse,  and  therefore  stood 
lamely  in  the  verse. 

Cel.  But  didst  thou  hear  without  wondering,  how 
thy  name  should  be  hanged  and  carved  upon  these 
trees? 

J\os.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder 
before  you  came ;  for  look  here  what  I  found  on  a 
palm-tree  :  I  was  never  so  be-rimed  since  Pythagoras' 
lime,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly 
remember. 

Cel.  Trow  you  who  hath  done  this  ? 
Ros.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his 
neck.     Change  you  colour? 
Ros.   I  prithee,  who  ? 

Cel.  O  Lord,  Lord  !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends 
to  meet ;  but  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earth- 
quakes, and  so  encounter. 
Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ? 
Cel.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  prithee  now  with  most  petitionary 
vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is. 

Cel.  O  !  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful 
wonderful  !  and  yet  again  wonderful  !  and  after  that, 
out  of  all  whooping  I 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion  I  dost  thou  think,  though 
I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and 
hose  in  my  disposition  ?  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a 
South-sea  of  discovery ;  I  prithee,  tell  me  who  is  it, 
quickly,    and  speak   apace.      I   would    thou  could'st 
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Stammer,  that  thou  might'st  pour  this  concealed  man 
out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow- 
mouthed  bottle  ;  either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at 
all.  I  prithee,  take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I 
may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  he  of  God's  making?  What  manner  of 
man?  Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a 
beard  ? 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will  be 
thankful.  Let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if 
thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripped  up  the 
wrestler's  heels  and  your  heart  both  in  an  instant. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking:  speak,  sad 
brow  and  true  maid. 

Cd.   r  faith,  coz,  'tis  he. 

Ros,  Orlando? 

Cel.  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day  !  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
doublet  and  hose  ?  What  did  he  when  thou  sawest 
him  ?  What  said  he  ?  How  looked  he  ?  Wherein 
went  he  ?  What  makes  he  here  ?  Did  he  ask  for  me  ? 
Where  remains  he  ?  How  parted  he  wuth  thee,  and 
when  shall  thou  see  him  again  ?  Answer  me  in  one 
word. 

Cel.  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth  first : 
'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size. 
To  say  ay  and  no  to  these  particulars  is  more  than 
to  answer  in  a  catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest  and 
in  man's  apparel  ?  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did  the 
day  he  wrestled  ? 

Cel.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to  resolve  the 
propositions  of  a  lover ;  but  take  a  taste  of  my  fmding 
III.  K 
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him,  and  relish  it  with  good  observance.  I  found  him 
under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped  acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  called  Jove's  tree,  when  it 
drops  forth  such  fruit. 

Cel.  Give  ine  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

Cel.  There  lay  he,  stretched  along  like  a  wounded 
knight. 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pily  to  see  such  a  sight,  it  well 
becomes  the  ground. 

Cel.  Cry  '  holla  ! '  to  thy  tongue,  I  prithee  ;  it  curvets 
unseasonably.     He  was  furnished  like  a  hunter. 

Ros.  O  ominous  !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart. 

Cel.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burthen : 
thou  bringest  me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when 
I  think,  I  must  speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

Cel.  You  bring  me  out.     Soft !  comes  he  not  here  ? 

Ros.  'Tis  he:  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

Enter  Orlando  and Jaques. 

Jaq.   I    thank    you    for   your    company;  Init,   good 
faith,  I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

Orl.  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion  sake, 
I  thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  God  be  wi'  you :  let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 
Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing 
love-songs  in  their  barks. 

Orl.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with 
reading  them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  ? 

Orl.  Yes,  just. 

Jaq,  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you  when 
she  was  christened. 
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Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of  ? 

Orl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers.  Have  you  not 
been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and  conned 
them  out  of  rings  ? 

Orl.  Not  so;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth, 
from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit:  I  think  'twas  made 
of  Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me?  and 
we  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  world,  and 
all  our  misery. 

Orl.  I    will    chide   no   breather  in  the  world   but 
myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 
Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love. 

Orl.  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best 
virtue.     I  am  weary  of  you. 

[aq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when  I 
found  you. 

Orl.   He  is  drowned  in  the  brook  :  look  but  in,  and 
you  shall  see  him. 
Jaq.   There  I  shall  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  cipher. 

Jaq.  I'll  tarry  no  longer  with  you.  Farewell,  good 
Signior  Love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure.  Adieu,  good 
Monsieur  Melancholy.  Exit  Jaques. 

Ros.  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy  lackey,  and 
under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him.  Do  you 
hear,  forester? 

Orl.  Very  well :  what  would  you  ? 

J'ios,   I  pray  you,  what  is  't  o'clock  ? 

Orl.  You  should  ask  me  what  time  o'day ;  there 's 
no  clock  in  the  forest. 

J\os.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ;  else 
sighing  every  minute  and  groaning  every  hour  would 
detect  the  lazy  foot  of  Time  as  wcU  as  a  clock, 
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Orl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time  ?  had  not 
that  been  as  proper  ? 

Ros,  By  no  means,  sir.  Time  travels  in  divers 
paces  with  divers  persons.  I'll  tell  you  who  Time 
ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  Time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

Orl.  I  prithee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Hos.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  be- 
tween the  contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is 
solemnized  ;  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight.  Time's 
pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year. 

Orl.  Who  ambles  Time  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich 
man  that  hath  not  the  gout  ;  for  the  one  sleeps  easily 
because  he  cannot  study,  and  the  other  lives  merrily 
because  he  feels  no  pain  ;  the  one  lacking  the  burden 
of  lean  and  wasteful  learning,  the  other  knowing  no 
burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  These  Time  ambles 
withal. 

Orl.   Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows;  for  though  he  go 
as  softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too  soon 
there. 

Orl.  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation  ;  for  they  sleep 
between  term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  Time  moves. 

Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Ros.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister  ;  here  in  the 
skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

Orl.  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

Ros.  As  the  cony  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is 
kindled. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could 
purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Ros,  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but,  indeed,  an 
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old  religious  uncle  o{  mine  taught  me  to  speak,  who 
was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man ;  one  that  knew 
courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love.  I  have 
heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it  ;  and  I  thank 
God  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with  so  many 
giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally  taxed  their  whole 
sex  withal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils 
that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

ICos,  There  were  none  principal ;  they  were  all  like 
one  another  as  half-pence  are ;  every  one  fault  seeming 
monstrous  till  his  fellow  fault  came  to  match  it. 

Orl.   I  prithee,  recount  some  of  them. 

I^os.  No ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic  but  on  those 
that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest,  that 
abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving  '  Rosalind  '  on 
their  barks ;  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies 
on  brambles ;  all,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of 
Rosalind :  if  I  could  meet  that  fancy-monger,  I  would 
give  him  some  good  counsel,  for  he  seems  to  have  the 
quotidian  of  love  upon  him. 

Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked.  I  pray  you, 
tell  me  your  remedy. 

I\os.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you  : 
he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love ;  in  whicli 
cage  of  rushes  I  am  sure  you  are  not  prisoner. 

Orl.  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Kos.  A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not ;  a  blue  eye 
and  sunken,  which  you  have  not ;  an  unquestionable 
spirit,  which  you  have  not;  a  beard  neglected,  which 
you  have  not:  but  I  pardon  you  for  that,  for  simply 
your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue. 
Then  your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet 
unhanded,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied, 
and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a  careless 
desolation.     But  you  are  no  such  man  :  you  are  rather 
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point-devise  in  your  accoutrements;  as  loving  your- 
self than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee 
believe  I  love. 

Ros.  Me  believe  it !  you  may  as  soon  make  her  that 
you  love  believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is  apter  to 
do  than  to  confess  she  does ;  that  is  one  of  the  points 
in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie  to  their  con- 
sciences. But,  in  good  sooth,  are  you  he  that  hangs  the 
verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is  so  admired  ? 

Orl.  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of 
Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rimes 
speak  ? 

Orl.   Neither  rime  nor  reason  can  express  how  much. 

Ros.  Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and  I  tell  you, 
deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen 
do ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished 
and  cured  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary  that  the 
whippers  are  in  love  too.  Yet  I  profess  curing  it  by 
counsel. 

Orl.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Ros.  Ye§,  one  ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to 
imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress  ;  and  I  set  him  every 
day  to  woo  me :  at  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a 
moonish  youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate,  changeable, 
longing  and  liking,  proud,  fantastical,  apish,  shallow, 
inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles,  for  every 
passion  something,  and  for  no  passion  truly  any  thing, 
as  boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part,  cattle  of 
this  colour;  would  now  like  him,  now  loathe  him; 
then  entertain  him,  then  forswear  him  ;  now  weep  for 
him,  then  spit  at  him ;  that  I  drave  my  suitor  from 
his  mad  humour  of  love  to  a  living  humour  of  mad- 
ness, which  was,  to  forswear  the  full  stream  of  the 
world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastic.     And 
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thus  I  cured  him  ;  and  this  way  will  I  take  upon  me 
to  wash  your  liv(;r  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's  heart, 
that  there  shall  not  be  one  spot  of  love  in  't. 

Orl,   I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me 
Rosalind,  and  come  everyday  to  my  cote  and  woo  me. 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will :  tell  me 
where  it  is. 

Jios.  Go  with  me  to  it  and  I  "11  show  it  you  ;  and 
by  the  way  yuu  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest  you 
live.     Will  you  go  ? 

Orl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Jios.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind.  Come, 
sister,  will  you  go  ?  Exeunt. 

.SCENE  III.  —Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey ;  J aques  behind. 

Toiteh.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey  :  I  will  fetch  up 
ycnir  goats,  Audrey.  And  how,  Audrey?  am  I  the 
man  yet  ?  doth  my  simple  feature  content  you  ? 

And.  Your  features  !  Lord  warrant  us  !  wliat 
features  ? 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goat£,  as  the 
most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the 
Goths. 

Jaq.  Aside.  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited,  worse  tlian 
Jove  in  a  thatched  house  ! 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  l>e  understood, 
nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child 
Understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a 
great  reckoning  in  a  little  room.  Truly,  I  would  the 
gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

And.  I  do  not  know  what  'poetical '  is.  Is  it  honest 
in  deed  and  word  ?     Is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Touch.   N(_),  truly,  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most 
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feigning ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry,  and  what 
they  swear  in  poetry  may  be  said  as  lovers  they  do 
feign. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish  then  that  the  gods  had  made 
me  poetical  ? 

Touch.  I  do,  truly  ;  for  thou  swearest  to  me  thou  art 
honest :  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have  some 
hope  thou  didst  feign. 

And.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest  ? 

Touch,  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-favoured  ; 
for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce 
to  sugar. 
Jaq.  Aside.  A  material  fool. 

Aud.  Well,  I  am  not  fair,  and  therefore  I  pray  the 
gods  make  me  honest. 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a 
foul  slut  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish. 

Aud,  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am 
foul. 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foulness  I 
sluttishness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it  as  it  may 
be,  I  will  marry  thee  ;  and  to  that  end  I  have  been 
with  Sir  Ohver  Martext,  the  vicar  of  the  next  village, 
who  hath  promised  to  meet  me  in  this  jjlace  of  the 
forest,  and  to  couple  us. 
ya(/.  Aside.  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting. 

Aud,  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy  I 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful 
heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt  ;  for  here  we  have  no 
temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  horn-beasts. 
But  what  though  ?  Courage  !  As  horns  are  odious, 
they  are  necessary.  It  is  said,  'many  a  man  knows 
no  end  of  his  goods  '  :  right  ;  many  a  man  has  good 
horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them.  Well,  that  is 
the  dowry  of  his  wife  ;  'tis  none  of  his  own  getting. 
Horns  ?     Even  so.     Poor  men  alone  ?     No,  no  ;  the 
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noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal.  Is  the 
single  man  therefore  blessed  ?  No  :  as  a  walled  town 
is  more  worthier  than  a  village,  so  is  the  forehead  of 
a  married  man  more  honourable  than  the  bare  brow 
of  a  bachelor  ;  and  by  how  much  defence  is  better 
than  no  skill,  by  so  much  is  a  horn  more  precious  than 
to  want.     Here  comes  Sir  Oliver. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Martext. 

Sir  Oliver  Martext,  you  are  well  met :  will  you  dis- 
patch us  here  under  this  tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you 
to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  on.   Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 

Touch.   I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir  on.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriage 
is  not  lawful. 

Jaq.  Coming  forward.  Proceed,  proceed  :  I'll  give 
her. 

Touch.  Good  even,  good  Master  What-ye-call  't  : 
how  do  you,  sir?  You  are  very  well  met:  God  'ild 
you  for  your  last  company :  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you  :  even  a  toy  in  hand  here,  sir :  nay,  pray  be 
covered. 
Jaq.  Will  you  be  married,  motley? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the  horse  his 
curb,  and  the  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his 
desires  ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be 
nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding, 
be  married  under  a  bush  like  a  beggar?  Get  you  to 
church,  and  have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell  you  what 
marriage  is  :  this  fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as 
they  join  wainscot  ;  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a 
shrunk  panel,  and  like  green  timber,  warp,  warp. 

Touch.  Aside.  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were 
better  to  be  married  of  him  than  of  another  :  for  he  is 
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not  like  to  marry  me  well,  and  not  being  well  married, 
it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  hereafter  to  leave  my 
wife. 
Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 
Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey  : 
AVe  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdrj-. 
Farewell,  good  Master  Oliver  :  not, 
O  sweet  Oliver  ! 
O  brave  Oliver  ! 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee  : 
but,— 

'\^"ind  away. 
Begone,  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee. 
Exeunt  J AQUES,  Touchstone,  ami  Audrey. 
Sir  OH.  'Tis  no  matter  :  ne'er  a  fantastical  knave 
of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.         Exit. 

SCENE  \\\— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Rosalixd  and  Celia. 

Ros.  Never  talk  to  me  :  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  prithee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to 
consider  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros.   But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

Cel.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire  ;  therefore 
weep. 

Ros.   His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas's  :  marry,  his 
kisses  are  Judas's  own  children. 

Ros.  V  faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

Cel,  An  excellent  colour  :  your  chestnut  was  ever 
the  only  colour. 

Ros.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread. 

Cel.   He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana  :  a 
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nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously  ; 
the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 

Kos,  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  not  ? 

Cd.   Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Ccl.  Yes  :  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse  nor  a  horse- 
stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as 
concave  as  a  covered  goblet  or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

Ros.  Not  true  in  love  ? 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in  ;  but  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Ros.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright  he  was. 

Cel.  '  Was '  is  not  '  is ' :  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover 
is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster  ;  they  arc 
both  the  confirmers  of  false  reckonings.  He  attends 
here  in  the  forest  on  the  duke  your  father. 

Ros.  I  met  the  duke  yesterday  and  had  much 
question  with  him.  He  asked  me  of  what  parentage 
I  was  ;  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he  ;  so  he  laughed 
and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when 
there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando  ? 

Ccl.  O  !  that 's  a  brave  man.  He  writes  brave  verses, 

speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks 

them  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his 

lover  ;  as   a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on 

one  side,  breaks  his staft' like  a  noble  goose.     But  all's 

brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly  guides.    Who  conies 

here  ? 

Enter  CORIN. 

Cor.   Mistress  and  master,  you  have  oft  in(juir'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love, 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf. 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Ct'l.  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.   If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd, 
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Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you. 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

J'ios.  O  !  come,  let  us  remove  : 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love. 
Bring  us  unto  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I  '11  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  N.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  SlLVius  and  Phebe. 

Sit.   Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me;  do  not,  Phebe  : 
Say  that  you  love  me  not,  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.     The  common  executioner, 
Whose  heart  the  accustom'd   sight   of  death  makes 

hard. 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck 
But  first  begs  pardon  :  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ? 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corix,  behind. 

Phe.   I  would  not  be  thy  executioner :  • 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye  : 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable. 
That  eyes,  that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies. 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers  ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee  ; 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon  ;  why  now  fall  down  ; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O  !  for  shame,  for  shame. 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee  : 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
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Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush, 

The  cicatrice  and  cajmble  impressure 

Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps  ;  but  now  mine  eyes, 

Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not, 

Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 

That  can  do  hurt. 

Sil.  O  dear  I'hebe, 

If  ever,  as  that  ever  may  be  near. 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  jiower  of  fancy, 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

P/ie.  But  till  that  time 

Come  not  thou  near  me  ;  and  when  that  time  comes. 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not ; 
As  till  that  time  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

J^os.  And  why,  I  pray  you  ?     Who  might  be  your 
mother, 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once, 
Over   the   wretched  ?      What    though    you    have   no 

beauty  — 
As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed  — 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ? 
Why,  what  means  this  ?     Why  do  you  look  on  me  ? 
I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work.     'Od's  my  little  life  ! 
I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too. 
No,  faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it : 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  foggy  south  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man 
Than  she  a  woman  :  'tis  such  fools  as  you 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children  : 
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'Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her  ; 

And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper 

Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. 

But,  mistress,  know  yourself :  down  on  your  knees, 

And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love  : 

For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear. 

Sell  when  you  can  ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 

Cry  the  man  mercy  ;  love  him  ;  take  his  offer  : 

Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 

So  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd.     Fare  you  well. 

Phe,  Sweet  youth,   I   pray  you,   chide  a  year  to- 
gether : 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide  than  this  man  woo. 

J^os.  He  's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness,  and 
she  '11  fall  in  love  with  my  anger.  If  it  be  so,  as  fast 
as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I  '11  sauce 
her  with  bitter  words.     Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

P/ie.   For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Ros,  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine  : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not.     If  you  will  know  my  house, 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives  here  hard  by. 
Will  you  go,  sister  ?     Shepherd,  ply  her  hard. 
Come,  sister.     Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better, 
And  be  not  proud  :  though  all  the  world  could  see, 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he. 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

Exeunt  A'OSAL/ND,  Celt  A,  ami  CORix. 

Phe.   Dead  shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might : 
'  Who  ever  lov'd  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  ? ' 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe, — 

Phe.  Ha  !  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius? 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

Sil.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be  : 
Jf  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  ]ove. 
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Uy  giving  love  your  sorrow  and  my  griff 
Were  both  extermin'd. 

Phc.  Thou  hast  my  l(n-e  :  is  not  Ihat  neighbourly  ? 

.9//.   I  would  ha\-e  you. 

pjic,  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was  that  I  hated  thee, 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love  ; 
Hut  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well, 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure,  and  I  '11  employ  thee  too  ; 
Hut  do  not  look  for  further  recompense 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employ 'd. 

Sil.  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace. 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps  :  loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  I'll  live  upon. 

Phe.   Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me  ere- 
while  ? 

Sil.   Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft  ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 

Phc.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him. 
'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy  ;  yet  he  talks  well  ; 
]]ut  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth  :  not  very  pretty  : 
I5ut,  sure,  he  's  proud  ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him  : 
He  '11  make  a  proper  man  :  the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion  ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  tall  ;  yet  for  his  years  he 's  tall  : 
His  leg  is  but  so  so  ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip, 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
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Than  that  niix'd  in  his  cheek  ;  'twas  just  the  difference 

Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask. 

There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 

In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 

To  fall  in  love  with  him  ;  but,  for  my  part, 

I  love  him  not  nor  hate  him  not  ;  and  yet 

I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him  : 

For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black  and  my  hair  black  ; 

And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scorn'd  at  me. 

I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again  : 

But  that 's  all  one  ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

I  '11  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 

And  thou  shalt  bear  it :  wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 

Sil.   Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Phe.  I'll  write  it  straight  ; 

The  matter's  in  my  head  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him  and  passing  short. 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  Exeunt. 

ACT  IV 
SCENE  I.— The  Forest  of  A  r den. 
Enter  RoSALiXD,  Celia,  andjAQi'ES. 

Jaq.  I  prithee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  thee. 

Ros.  They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq.  I  am  so  ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Ros.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either  are 
abominable  fellows,  and  betray  themseves  to  every 
modern  censure  worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq.  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ros.  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which 
is  emulation  ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical ; 
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nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud  ;  nor  the  soldier's, 
which  is  ambitious  ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic  ; 
nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice  ;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is 
all  these  :  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  com- 
pounded of  many  simples,  extracted  from  nmny 
objects,  and  indeed  the  sundry  contemplation  of  my 
travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a 
most  humorous  sadness. 

Kos.  A  traveller  !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  sad.  I  fear  you  have  sold  your  own  lands 
to  see  other  men's  ;  then,  to  have  seen  much  and  to 
have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

Ros.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad  :  I  had 
rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry  than  experience 
to  make  me  sad  ;  and  to  travel  for  it  too  \ 

Enter  Orlando. 

Orl.  Good  day  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind  ! 
Jaq.  Nay  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in  blank 
verse.  Exit. 

Ros.  P'arewell,  Monsieur  Traveller :  look  you  lisp 
and  wear  strange  suits,  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your 
own  countr}',  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and 
almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance 
you  are  ;  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a 
gondola.  Why,  how  now,  Orlando  I  where  have  you 
been  all  this  while  ?  You  a  lover  I  An  you  serve 
me  such  another  trick,  never  come  in  my  sight 
more. 

Orl.  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  of  my 
promise. 

Ros.   Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love  !     He  that 

will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  break 

but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the 

affairs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath 

III.  L 
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clapped  him  o'  the  shoulder,  but  I  '11  warrant  him 
heart-whole. 

Orl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my 
sight  :  I  had  as  lief  be  wooed  of  a  snail. 

Orl.  Of  a  snail  ? 

JRos.  Ay,  of  a  snail  ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly, 
he  carries  his  house  on  his  head  ;  a  better  jointure,  I 
think,  than  you  make  a  woman  ;  besides,  he  brings 
his  destiny  with  him. 

Orl.   What's  that? 

Ros.  Why,  horns  ;  which  such  as  you  are  fain  to  be 
beholding  to  your  wives  for  :  but  he  comes  armed  in 
his  fortune  and  prevents  the  slander  of  his  wife. 

Orl.  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker  ;  and  my  Rosalind  is 
virtuous. 

Ros.  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

Cel.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so  ;  but  he  hath  a 
Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you. 

Ros.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me  ;  for  now  I  am  in  a 
holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent.  What 
would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your  very  very 
Rosalind  ? 

Orl.   I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first,  and  when  you 
were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take 
occasion  to  kiss.  Very  good  orators,  when  they  are 
out,  they  will  spit  :  and  for  lovers  lacking — God  warn 
us  !— matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss. 

Orl.   How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ? 

Ros.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there  begins 
new  matter. 

Orl.  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
mistress  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mis- 
tress, or  I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than  my  wit, 
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Orl.  What,  of  my  suit  ? 

Kos.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  your 
suit.     Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I  would 
be  talking  of  her. 

JRos.  Well,  in  her  person  I  say  I  will  not  have  you. 

Orl.  Then  in  mine  own  person  I  die. 

Kos.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world 
is  almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time 
there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person,  vide- 
licet, in  a  love-cause.  Troilus  had  his  brains  dashed 
out  with  a  Grecian  club  ;  yet  he  did  what  he  could  to 
die  before,  and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love. 
Leander,  he  would  have  lived  many  a  fair  year,  though 
Hero  had  turned  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot 
midsummer-night ;  for,  good  youth,  he  went  but  forth 
to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont,  and  being  taken  with 
the  cramp  was  drowned  ;  and  the  foolish  coroners  of 
that  age  found  it  was  '  Hero  of  Sestos.'  But  these  are 
all  lies  :  men  have  died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

Orl.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this 
mind,  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Kos.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  But  come, 
now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more  coming- 
on  disposition,  and  ask  me  what  you  will,  I  will 
grant  it. 

Orl.  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

J\os.  Yes,  faith,  will  I  ;  Fridays  and  Saturdays  and 
all. 

Orl.   And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

Orl.  What  sayest  thou  ? 

Ros.  Are  you  not  good  ? 

Orl.  I  hope  so. 

Ros.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good 
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And  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 

Infus'd  itself  in  thee  ;  for  thy  desires 

Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond, 
Thou  but  offend 'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud  : 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin.     I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court. 
Where  is  he  ? 

Ncr.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by, 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you  '11  admit  him. 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart :  some  three  or  four  of  you 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. 
Meantime,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

Clerk.  Your  grace  shall  understand  that  at  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  I  aw  very  sick  ;  but  in  the  i7istant 
that  your  messenger  came,  in  loving  visitation  ivas 
with  me  a  young  doctor  of  J?ome  ;  his  name  is  Bal- 
thazar. I  acqtiainted  him  with  the  cause  in  controversy 
betzueen  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the  merchant :  we  turned 
o'er  7nany  books  together:  he  is  furnished  with  my 
opinion;  which,  bettered  with  his  own  learnittg,  the 
greatness  whereof  I  cannot  ettough  commend,  comes 
with  him,  at  my  importunity,  to  fill  up  your  grace's 
reqtust  in  my  stead.  I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of 
years  be  no  impeditnetit  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend 
estimation,  for  I  never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so 
old  a  head.  I  leave  him  to  your  gi-acious  acceptance, 
whose  trial  shall  better  publish  his  commeiuiation. 

Duke.  You  hear  the  learn'd  Bellario,  what  he  writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. 

Enter  Portia,  dressed  like  a  doctor  of  laivs. 

Give  me  your  hand.     Came  you  from  old  Bellario? 
For.   I  did,  my  lord. 
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Duke.  You  are  welcome  :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court? 

For.   I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

For.  Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 

a.hy.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

For.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow  ; 
Yet  in  such  rule  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you  as  you  do  proceed. 
You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not  ? 

Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

For.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Ant.  I  do. 

For.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Sky.  On  what  compulsion  must  I?  tell  me  that. 

For,  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd, 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bless'd  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway. 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself, 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, 
That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy, 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much 

III.  F 
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Orl.  With  no  less  religion  than  if  thou  wert  indeed 
my  Rosalind  :  so,  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines 
all  such  offenders,  and  let  Time  try.     Adieu. 

Exit  Orlando. 

Ccl.  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love- 
prate  :  we  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose  plucked 
over  your  head,  and  show  the  world  what  the  bird 
hath  done  to  her  own  nest. 

Ros.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou 
didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love  ! 
But  it  cannot  be  sounded  :  my  affection  hath  an 
unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal. 

Cel.  Or  rather,  bottomless  ;  that  as  fast  as  you  pour 
affection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Ros.  No  ;  that  same  wicked  Imstard  of  Venus  that 
was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  born 
of  madness,  that  blind  rascally  boy  that  abuses  every 
one's  eyes  because  his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge 
how  deep  I  am  in  love.  I  '11  tell  thee,  Aliena,  I 
cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando  :  I  '11  go  find  a 
shadow  and  sigh  till  he  come. 

Ccl.  And  I  '11  sleep.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  \\.—Amthcr  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Jaques,  Lords,  and  Foresters. 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer? 
First  Lord.   Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let 's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Roman 
conqueror  ;    and  it  would  do  well  to  set    the  deer's 
horns  upon  his  head  for  a  branch  of  victory.      Have 
you  no  song,  forester,  for  this  purpose  ? 
Forester.  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it :  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune  so  it 
make  noise  enough. 
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For.   What  shall  he  have  that  kiird  the  deer? 
His  leather  skin  and  horns  to  wear. 

Then  sing  him  home. 

The  rest  shall  bear  this  burthen. 
Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn  ; 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  horti : 

Thy  father'' s  father  wore  it, 

And  thy  father  bore  it : 
The  horn,  the  horn,  the  histy  horn 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Kos.   How  say  you  now  ?    Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock  ? 
and  here  much  Orlando  ! 

Cel.   I  warrant  you,   with  pure  love  and  troubled 
brain,  he  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone 
forth  to  .sleep.     Look,  who  comes  here. 
Enter  SiLVius. 

Sil.   My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth. 
My  gentle  Phebe  bid  me  give  you  this  ; 
I  know  not  the  contents  ;  but,  as  I  guess 
By  the  stern  brow  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it. 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour  :  pardon  me  ; 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger, 

Ros.   Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter, 
And  play  the  swaggerer  :  bear  this,  bear  all. 
She  says  I  am  not  fair  ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love  me 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix.     'Od's  my  will  ! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me?     Well,  shepherd,  well. 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 
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Sil.  No,  I  protest,  I  know  not  the  contents : 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Kos.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool, 

And  turn'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand  :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand  :  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands  : 
She  has  a  housewife's  hand  ;  but  that 's  no  matter  : 
I  say  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

Sil.   Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Ros.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers  ;  why,  she  defies  me. 
Like  Turk  to  Christian  :  women's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention. 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance.    Will  you  hear  the  letter  ? 

Sil.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Kos.  She  Phebes  me.     Mark  how  the  tyrant  writes. 

Ai't  thou  god  to  shepherd  ttirii'd. 
That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  bitrn'd? 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 
Sil.  Call  you  this  railing  ? 

Ros.  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 

IVarr'st  thou  with  a  ivoman''s  heart? 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing  ? 

Whiles  the  eye  of  mail  did  zuoo  me. 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  tiic. 

Meaning  me  a  beast. 

If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine. 
Alack  !  in  me  'what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  >nild  aspect. 
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Whiles yoi(.  chid  iiic,  I  did  love; 
Ho'u  then  tnii^ht  your  prayers  move  t 
He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee 
Little  kno-Ms  this  love  in  me : 
And  liy  him  seal  up  thy  mi^id  ; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me  and  all  that  I  can  make  ; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny. 
And  then  Pll  study  ho-v  to  die. 

Sil.  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 

Cel.   Alas,  poor  shepherd  ! 

Ros.  Do  you  pity  him  ?  no  ;   he  deserves  no  pity. 

Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman?     What,  to  make  thee 

an  instrument  and  play  false  strains  upon  thee  !  not  to 

be  endured  !     Well,  go  your  way  to  her,  for  I   see 

love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake,  and  say  this  to 

her  :  that  if  she  love  me,  I  charge  her  to  love  thee  ; 

if  she  will  not,   I  will  never  have  her  unless   thou 

entreat  for  her.     If  you  be  a  true  lover,  hence,  and 

not  a  word,  for  here  comes  more  company. 

Z7    V      /^,„.  Exit  SlLVIUS. 

Enter  Oliver. 

on.  Good  morrow,  fair  ones.      Pray  you,  if  you 
know, 
Where  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sheepcote  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  ? 

Cel,  West  of  this  place,  down   in   the  neighbour 
bottom  : 
The  rank  of  osiers  by  the  murmuring  stream 
Left  on  your  right  hand  brings  you  to  the  place. 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself; 
There's  none  within. 

Oli.   If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue, 
Then  should  I  know  you  by  description ; 
Such  garments  and  such  years :  '  The  boy  is  fair. 
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Of  female. favour,  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  forester :  the  woman  low, 
And  browner  than  her  brother.'     Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for  ? 

Ccl.   It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say  we  are. 

Oli.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both, 
And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin.     Are  you  he  ? 

Ros.   I  am :  what  must  we  understand  by  this  ? 

Oli.  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  w^hy,  and  where 
This  handkercher  was  stain'd. 

Ccl.  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

Oli.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour;  and  pacing  through  the  forest, 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Lo  !  what  befell ;  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And  mark  what  object  did  present  itself: 
Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age. 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair, 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself, 
Who  with  her  head  nimble  in  threats  approach'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly, 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself. 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush ;  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 
Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir;  for  'tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead : 
This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 
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Cd.  O !    I   have   heard   him   speak    of  that    same 
brother ; 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv'd  'mongst  men. 

OH.  And  well  he  might  so  do, 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Ros.   But,  to  Orlando:  did  he  leave  him  there. 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness  ? 

Oil.    Twice   did    he  turn   his   back    and    purpos'd 
so; 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge, 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion, 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness. 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him :  in  which  hurtling 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awakd. 

Ccl.  Are  you  his  brother  ? 

Ros,  Was  it  you  he  rescu'd  ? 

Cel.    Was  't   you    that   did   so  oft  contrive  to  kill 
him  ? 

on.   'Twas  I;  but  'tis  not  I.     I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros.   But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ? 

on.  By  and  by. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two, 
Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath'd. 
As  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place : — 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke. 
Who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment, 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love ; 
Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave. 
There  stripp'd  himself;  and  here,  upon  his  arm, 
The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away, 
Which  all  this  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he  fainted. 
And  cried,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind. 
Brief,  I  recover'd  him,  bound  up  his  wound  : 
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And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart, 

He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am, 

To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 

His  broken  promise;  and  to  give  this  napkin, 

Dy'd  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 

That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

Rosalind  s7i>oons. 

Ccl.    Why,   how    now,    Ganymede !   sweet  Gany- 
mede ! 

Oli.    Many    will    swoon   when    they   do    look    on 
blood. 

Cel.  There  is  more  in  it.     Cousin  Ganymede  ! 

Oli.  Look,  he  recovers. 

Ros,  I  would  I  were  at  home. 

Cel.  We'll  lead  you  thither, 

I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm? 

Oli.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth.  You  a  man  !  You 
lack  a  man's  heart. 

Ros.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sirrah!  a  body 
would  think  this  was  well  counterfeited.  I  pray  you, 
tell  your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited.   Heigh-ho  ! 

Oli.  This  was  not  counterfeit :  there  is  too  great 
testimony  in  your  complexion  that  it  was  a  passion  of 
earnest. 

Ros.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

Oli.  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart  and  counterfeit 
to  be  a  man. 

Ros.  So  I  do;  but,  i'  faith,  I  should  have  been  a 
woman  by  right. 

Ccl.  Come  ;  you  look  paler  and  paler :  pray  you, 
draw  homewards.     Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

Oli.  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Ros,  I  shall  devise  something.  But,  I  pray  you, 
commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him.     Will  you  go  ? 

Excuul. 
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ACT  V 

SCENE  I.  — The  Forest  of  Ardcn. 
Enter  TOUCUSTOXB  and  Al'drev. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  lime,  Audrey :  patience, 
gentle  Audrey. 

And.  Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all  the 
old  gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey;  a  most 
vile  Martext.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth  here  in 
the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

And.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis :  he  hath  no  interest  in 
me  in  the  world.     Here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 

Enter  JVillIAM. 

ToticJt.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown. 
By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to 
answer  for :  we  shall  be  flouting ;  we  cannot  hold. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

And.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend.  Cover  thy  head, 
cover  thy  head;  nay,  prithee,  be  covered.  How  old 
are  you,  friend  ? 

Will.  Five-and -twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age.     Is  thy  name  William  ? 

Will.  William,  sir. 

Touch,  A  fair  name.    Wast  born  i'  the  forest  here  ? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God, 

Touch.   'Thank  God;'  a  good  answer.     Art  rich? 

Will.  Faith,  sir,  so  so. 

Touch.  '  So  so,'  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
good :  and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.    Art  thou  wise  ? 

IVill.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  sayest  well.    I  do  now  remember 
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a  saying,  '  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the  w 
man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool.'     The  heathen  phil 
sopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  woul 
open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth ;  meani* 
thereby  that  grapes  were  made   to   eat  and    lips  '•^e 
open.     You  do  love  this  maid  ?  o 

Will.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand.     Art  thou  learned  ? 

Will.  No,  sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me ;  to  have,  is  to  have  ; 
for  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  being  poured 
out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling  the  one  doth  empty 
the  other;  for  all  your  writers  do  consent  that  ipse 
is  he :  now,  you  are  not  ipse,  for  I  am  he. 

Will.  Which  he,  sir  ? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman. 
Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon — which  is  in  the 
vulgar,  leave — the  society, — which  in  the  boorish  is, 
company, — of  this  female, — which  in  the  common  is, 
woman  ;  which  together  is,  abandon  the  society  of 
this  female,  or,  clown,  thou  perishest ;  or,  to  thy 
better  understanding,  diest ;  or,  to  wit,  I  kill  thee, 
make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into  death,  thy 
liberty  into  bondage.  I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee, 
or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel ;  I  will  bandy  with  thee 
in  faction;  I  will  o'er-run  thee  with  policy;  I  will 
kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways :  therefore  tremble, 
and  depart. 

Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  Exit. 

Enter  CORIN. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you:  come, 
away,  away ! 

Touch.  Trip,    Audrey!  trip,  Audrey!  I  attend,  I 

attend.  Exeunt. 
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SCENE  \\.-~Anothcr  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is 't  possible  that  on  so  little  acquaintance 
you  should  like  her  ?  that  but  seeing,  you  shoukl  love 
her  ?  and  loving,  woo  ?  and  wooing,  she  should 
grant  ?  and  will  you  persever  to  enjoy  her  ? 

Oli.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question, 
the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sudden 
wooing,  nor  her  sudden  consenting ;  but  say  with  me, 
I  love  Aliena ;  say  with  her,  that  she  loves  me ; 
consent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy  each  other : 
it  shall  be  to  your  good ;  for  my  father's  house  and 
all  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Rowland's  will  I 
estate  upon  you,  and  here  live  and  die  a  shepherd. 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  wedding  be 
to-morrow  :  thither  will  I  invite  the  duke  and  all 's 
contented  followers.  Go  you  and  prepare  Aliena ; 
for  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Kos.  God  save  you,  brother. 

Oli.  And  you,  fair  sister.  Exit. 

Ros.  O  !  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to  see 
thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf. 

Orl.   It  is  my  arm. 

Ros.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with 
the  claws  of  a  lion. 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady, 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeited 
to  swoon  when  he  showed  me  your  handkercher  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Ros.  O  I  I  know  where  you  are.  Nay,  'tis  true  : 
there  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden  but  the  fight  of 
two  rams,  and  Ca:sar's  thrasonical  brag  of  '  I  came, 
saw,  and  overcame':  for  your  brother  and  my  sister 
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no  sooner  met  but  they  looked  ;  no  sooner  looked  but 
they  loved  ;  no  sooner  loved  but  they  sighed  ;  no 
sooner  sighed  but  they  asked  one  another  the  reason  ; 
no  sooner  knew  the  reason  but  they  sought  the 
remedy  :  and  in  these  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair 
of  stairs  to  marriage  which  they  will  climb  incontinent, 
or  else  be  incontinent  before  marriage.  They  are  in 
the  very  wrath  of  love,  and  they  will  together  :  clubs 
cannot  part  them. 

Orl,  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  O  !  how  bitter  a 
thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another 
man's  eyes.  By  so  much  the  more  shall  I  to-morrow 
be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness,  by  how  much  I 
shall  think  my  brother  happy  in  having  what  he 
wishes  for. 

I^os.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your  turn 
for  Rosalind  ? 

Or/.   I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

J\os.  I  will  weary  you  then  no  longer  with  idle 
talking.  Know  of  me  then,  for  now  I  speak  to  some 
purpose,  that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good 
conceit.  I  speak  not  this  that  you  should  bear  a  good 
opinion  of  my  knowledge,  insomuch  I  say  I  know  you 
are  ;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a  greater  esteem  than 
may  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  belief  from  you,  to 
do  yourself  good,  and  not  to  grace  me.  Believe  then, 
if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things.  I  have, 
since  I  was  three  year  old,  conversed  with  a  magician, 
most  profound  in  his  art  and  yet  not  damnable.  If 
you  do  love  Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture 
cries  it  out,  when  your  brother  marries  Aliena,  shall 
you  marry  her.  I  know  into  what  straits  of  fortune  she 
is  driven  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  me,  if  it  appear 
not  inconvenient  to  you,  to  set  her  before  your  eyes 
to-morrow,  human  as  she  is,  and  \n  ithout  any  danger. 
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Orl.  Speakest  thou  in  solicr  meanings  ? 

Ros.   By   my   life,    I    do  ;  which  I  tender  dearly, 

though  I  say  I  am  a  magician.     Therefore,  put  you  in 

your  best  array ;  bid  your  friends  ;  for  if  you  will  be 

married  to-morrow,  you  shall  ;  and  to  Rosalind,  if  you 

will.     Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover 

of  hers.  _ 

Ente7-  SILVIUS  and  Phebe, 

Phe.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentleness, 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Ros.   I  care  not  if  I  have  :  it  is  my  study 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you. 
You  are  there  follow'd  by  a  faithful  shepherd  : 
Look  upon  him,  love  him  ;  he  worships  you. 

Phe.   Good  shepherd,   tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to 
love. 

Sil,  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service  ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes  ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance  ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience  ; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  obeisance  ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe,  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe,   If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 
III.  M 
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Sil.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

Orl.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

Ros.  Who  do  you  speak  to,  '  Why  blame  you  me  to 
love  you  ? ' 

Orl.  To  her  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

J?os,  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this  :  'tis  like  the  howl- 
ing of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon.  To  SiLVius.  I 
will  help  you,  if  I  can  :  To  Phebe.  I  would  love  you, 
if  I  could.  To-morrow  meet  me  all  together.  To 
Phebe.  I  will  marry  you,  if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and 
I  '11  be  married  to-morrow :  To  Orlando.  I  will  satisfy 
you,  if  ever  I  satisfied  man,  and  you  shall  be  married 
to-morrow  :  To  SiLVius.  I  will  content  you,  if  what 
pleases  you  contents  you,  and  you  shall  be  married 
to-morrow.  To  Orlando.  As  you  love  Rosalind, 
meet  :  To  SiLVius.  As  you  love  Phebe,  meet  :  and  as 
I  love  no  woman,  I  '11  meet.  So  fare  you  well ;  I 
have  left  you  commands. 

Sil.  I  '11  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

Phe.   Nor  I. 

Orl.  Nor  I.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  \\\.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch,  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day  Audrey  ;  to- 
morrow will  we  be  married. 

Aud.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  hope  it 
is  no  dishonest  desire  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the 
world.    Here  come  two  of  the  banished  duke's  pages. 

Enter  two  Pages, 

First  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 
Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met.    Come,  sit,  sit,  and 
a  song. 

Second  Page.  We  are  for  you  ;  sit  i'  the  middle. 
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J'irst  Paoc.   Sliall  we  clap  into  't  roundly,  without 

hawking  or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which 

are  the  only  prologues  to  a  l)ad  voice  ? 

Second  Pai^e.   V  faith,  i'  faith  ;  and  both  in  a  tune, 

like  two  gipsies  on  a  horse. 

//  was  a  lover  and  his  lass, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass. 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time. 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding  ; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
These  pretty  country  folks  would  lie. 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time. 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding ; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 

How  that  a  life  was  but  afiower 

In  the  spring  time,  the  07tly  pretty  ring  time. 

When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding ; 

Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time, 

JVith  a  hey,  atid  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 

For  love  is  C7-owned  with  the  prime 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time. 

When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding ; 

Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there  was 
no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very 
untuneable. 

First  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir  :  we  kept  time  ; 
we  lost  not  our  time. 
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Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time  lost 
to  hear  such  a  foolish  song.  God  be  wi'  you  ;  and 
God  mend  your  voices  !     Come,  Audrey.        Exeunt. 

SCENE  IW .—Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  DuKE  Senior,  AMIENS,  Jaques,  Orlando, 
Oliver,  and  Celia. 

Duke  S.   Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Orl.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not  ; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phebb. 

Ros.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our   compact   is 
urg'd. 
You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind, 
You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here? 

Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with 
her. 

Ros.  And  you  say  you  will  have  her,  when  I  bring 
her? 

Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 

Ros.  You  say  you  '11  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing  ? 

Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Ros,  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me. 
You  '11  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd  ? 

Phe.   So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros.  You  say,  that  you  '11  have  Phebe,  if  she  will  ? 

Sil.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one 
thing. 

Ros.   I  have  promised  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 
Keep  you  your  word,  O  duke,  to  give  your  daughter  ; 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter  ; 
Keep  you  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you  '11  marry  me, 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd  ; 
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Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you'll  marry  her, 
If  she  refuse  me  :  and  from  hence  I  go, 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

Exeunt  RosALiXD  and  Celia. 

Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd  boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

07-1.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter  ; 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-born, 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle. 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these 
couples  are  coming  to  the  ark.  Here  comes  a  pair  of 
very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called 
fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all  ! 
Jaq,  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome.     This  is  the 
motley-minded  gentleman  that  I  have  so  often  met  in 
the  forest  :  he  hath  been  a  courtier,  he  swears. 

Touih.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to 
my  purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure  ;  I  have  flattered 
a  lady  ;  I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth 
with  mine  enemy  ;  I  have  undone  three  tailors  ;  I  have 
had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fought  one. 
Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? 

Touch.  Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was 
upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  seventh  cause  ?  Good  my  lord,  like  this 
fellow. 

Duke  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God  'ild  you,  sir  ;  I  desire  you  of  the  like. 
I   press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country 
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copulatives,  to  swear  and  to  forswear,  according  as 
marriage  binds  and  blood  breaks.  A  poor  virgin,  sir, 
an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own  :  a  poor 
humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that  no  man  else  will. 
Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  house, 
as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  sen- 
tentious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  sir,  and  such 
dulcet  diseases. 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause  ;  how  did  you  find 
the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed  : — bear  your 
body  more  seeming,  Audrey  : — as  thus,  sir.  I  did  dis- 
like the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's  beard  :  lie  sent  me 
word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in 
the  mind  it  was  :  this  is  called  the  '  retort  courteous. ' 
If  I  sent  him  word  again  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would 
send  me  word  he  cut  it  to  please  himself :  this  is  called 
the  'quip  modest.'  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he 
disabled  my  judgment  :  this  is  called  the  '  reply 
churlish.'  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would 
answer,  I  spake  not  true  :  this  is  called  the  '  reproof 
valiant.'  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say, 
I  lie  :  this  is  called  the  '  countercheck  quarrelsome  ' : 
and  so  to  the  'lie  circumstantial,'  and  the  'lie  direct.' 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say  his  beard  was  not 
well  cut  ? 

I'ouch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  '  lie  circum- 
stantial,' nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  '  lie  direct ' ; 
and  so  we  measured  swords  and  parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees  of 
the  lie  ? 

Touch.  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print  ;  by  the  book,  as 
you  have  books  for  good  manners  :  I  will  name  you 
the  degrees.     The  first,  the  '  retort  courteous ' ;  the 
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second,  the  'quip  modest';  the  third,  the  '  reply 
churlish  ';  the  fourth,  the  '  reproof  valiant  ;  the  hfth, 
the  'countercheck  quarrelsome';  the  sixth,  the  he 
with  circumstance  ' ;  the  seventh,  the  '  lie  direct.  AH 
these  you  may  avoid  but  the  '  lie  direct' ;  and  you  may 
avoid  that  too,  with  an  'if.'  I  knew  when  seven  justices 
could  not  take  up  a  quarrel  ;  but  when  the  parties 
were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  it, 
as  '  if  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so' ;  and  they  shook  hands 
and  swore  brothers.  Your  'if  is  the  only  peace- 
maker ;  much  virtue  in  '  if.'  ^ 

Jaq.   Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he  s  as  good 
at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S.   He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and 
under  the  presentation  of  that  he  shoots  his  wit. 
Enter  HVMEX,  leading  Rosalind  inuwnan-'s  clothes, 
and  Celia. 

Still  Music. 
Hym.        Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together. 
Good  duke,  receive  thy  daughter  ; 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her; 

Yea,  h'ought  her  hither, 
That  thou  mighfstjoin  her  hand  ivith  his, 
IVhose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 
Ros.  To  Duke  S.  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am 
yours. 
To  Orlando.  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 
Duke  S.  If  there  be  truth   in  sight,   you  are  my 

daughter, 
Orl.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Kosahnct. 
Phe.   If  sight  and  shape  be  true, 
Why  then,  my  love  adieu  ! 
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J\os.   To  Duke  S.  I  '11  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not 
he: 
To  Orlando.  I  '11  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he  : 
To  Fhebe.  Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she. 
Hym.   Peace,  ho  !  I  bar  confusion  : 
'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events  : 
Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 

If  truth  holds  true  contents. 
You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part : 
You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart : 
You  to  his  love  must  accord, 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord  : 
You  and  you  are  sure  together. 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing, 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning. 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish. 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 

Song. 
Wedding  is  great  Juno'' s  crown  : 

0  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed  ! 
''Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  town  ; 

High  wedlock  then  be  honoured. 
Honour,  high  honour,  and  renown. 
To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town  ! 

Duke  S.  O  my  dear  niece  I  welcome  thou  art  to  me  : 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe.  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou  art  mine  ; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 
Enter  Jaques  de  Boys. 

Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word  or  two  : 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland, 
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That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly. 
Duke  P'rederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Address'd  a  mighty  power,  which  were  on  foot 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here  and  put  him  to  the  sword  : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came. 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man. 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world  ; 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish 'd  brother. 
And  all  their  lands  restor'd  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exil'd.     This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man-; 

Thou  offer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding  : 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld  ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun  and  well  begot ; 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune, 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-fall'n  dignity, 
And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry. 
Play,  music  !  and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms  all. 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall. 

Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience.     If  I  heard  you  rightly, 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life. 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 

Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jot],  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn'd. 
To   Duke   S.     You    to   your   former   honour    I    be- 
queath ; 
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Your  patience  and  your  virtue  well  deserve  it : 

To   Orlando.    You  to  a  love  that  your   true   faith 

doth  merit  :  I 

To  Oliver.  You  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great        « 

allies  : 
To  SiLVius.  You  to  a  long  and  well-deserved  bed  : 
To  Touchstone.    And  you  to  wrangling  ;    for  thy 

loving  voyage 
Is  but  for  two  months  victuall'd.     So,  to  your  plea- 
sures : 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 
Duke  S.   Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 

Jai].  To  see  no  pastime,  I  :  what  you  would  have 
I  '11  stay  to  know  at  your  abandon'd  cave.  Exi(. 

Duke  S.   Proceed,   proceed  :    we  will   begin    these 
rites, 
As  we  do  trust  they'll  end,  in  true  delights. 

A  dance. 
Exeunt. 
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EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  ROSALIND. 

//  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epilogue  ;  bid 
it  is  no  more  unhandsome  than  to  see  the  lord  the  pro- 
logue. If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  Uis 
true  that  a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue ;  yet  to  good 
mine  they  do  use  good  bushes,  and  good  plays  prove  the 
better  by  the  help  of  good  epilogues.  IVhat  a  case  ant  I 
ill  then,  that  am  neither  a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot 
insinuate  luith  you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good  play  1  1 
am  not  furnished  like  a  beggar,  therefore  to  beg  will 
not  become  me :  my  way  is  to  conjure  you ;  and  Fll 
begin  ivith  the  women.  1  charge  you,  O  women  !  for 
the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play 
as  please  yoti :  and  I  charge  you,  0  men  I  for  the  love 
you  bear  to  women,  as  I  perceive  by  your  simpering 
none  of  you  hates  them,  that  between  you  and  the 
women  the  play  may  please.  If  I  were  a  woman  I 
-Mould  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had  beards  that  pleased 
mc,  complexions  that  liked  me,  and  breaths  that  I 
defied  not ;  and  I  am  sure,  as  many  as  have  good 
beards,  or  good  faces,  or  siveet  breaths,  -will,  for  my 
kind  offer,  'when  I  make  court' sy,  bid  me  fare-well. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE 
SHREW 


DRAMATIC    PERSON jE 


Persons  in  the 
Induction. 


A  Lord. 

Christopher  Sly,  a  Tinker. 
Hostess,  Page,  Piayers,  Hunts- 
men, and  Servants. 

Baptista,  a  rich  Gentleman  of  Padua. 
ViN'CENTiO,  an  old  Gentleman  of  Pisa. 
LuCENTio,  Son  to  Vincentio,  in  love  with  Bianca. 
Petruchio,    a    Gentleman    of    I'erona,    a    siiitor    it 

Katliarina. 
Gremio, 
hortensio. 


Suitors  to  Bianca. 


] 

Tranio,        1 

BiONDELLoJ  ■^'^'■'^'^"/■f  to  Lucent io. 

I  Se 


Grumio, 

Curtis       '  ^^^'''^"^^  ^°  Petruchio. 

A  Pedant. 

Katharina,  the  shraL'.    1 

Bianca,  j  Daughters  to  Baptista. 

1  l-'idow. 

Tailor,  Haberdasher,and  Servants  attending  on  Baptista 
and  Petruchio. 

SCENE 

Sometimes  in    Padua,    and  sometimes    in    Petruchio's 
House  in  the  Country. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE 
SHREW 

INDUCTION 

SCENE  I. — Before  an  Ak/iouse  on  a  Heath, 
Enter  Hostess  and  Sly. 

Sly.   I  '11  pheeze  you,  in  faith. 

Host.  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue  ! 

Sly.  Y'  are  a  baggage  :  the  Slys  are  no  rogues  ;  look 
in  the  chronicles  ;  we  came  in  with  Richard  Conqueror. 
Therefore,  patuas  pallabris ;  let  the  world  slide. 
Sessa  ! 

Host.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst  ? 

Sly.  No,  not  a  denier.  Go  by,  Jeronimy  ;  go  to 
thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Host.  I  know  my  remedy :  I  must  go  fetch  the 
third-borough.  Exit. 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I'll  answer 
him  by  law.  I  '11  not  budge  an  inch,  boy  :  let  him 
come,  and  kindly. 

Lies  dotiftt  on  the  ground,  and  falls  aslcef. 

Ho)-ns  winded.     Enter  a  Lord  from  hunting,  with 

Huntsmen  and  Servants. 
Lord.  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,   tender  well  my 
hounds : 
Brach  Merriman,  the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd, 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth 'd  brach. 
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Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  gootl 
At  the  hedge-corner,  in  the  coldest  fault  ? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

First  Htm.  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord  ; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent  : 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool  :  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all : 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

First  Htm.   I  will,  my  lord. 

Lord.  What's  here?   one   dead,  or   drunk?    See, 
doth  he  breathe  ? 

Second  Htm.  He  breathes,  my  lord.     Were  he  not 
warm'd  with  ale. 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 

Lord.  O  monstrous  beast  !  how  like  a  swine  he  lies ! 
Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image  ! 
Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed. 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes. 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 

First  Hun.  Believe  me,  lord,    I  think  he  cannot 
choose. 

Second  Htm.  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when 
he  wak'd. 

Lord.  Even  as  a  flattering  dream  or  worthless  fancy. 
Then  take  him  up  and  manage  well  the  jest. 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber, 
And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures  ; 
Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  distilled  waters. 
And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet. 
Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes, 
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To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound  ; 

And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight, 

And  with  a  low  submissive  reverence 

Say,  '  What  is  it  your  honour  will  command  ? ' 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  sih'er  basin 

Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers  ; 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper. 

And   say,    '  Will 't   please   your    lordship  cool    your 

hands  ? ' 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit, 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear  ; 
Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse, 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease. 
Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic  ; 
And,  when  he  says  he  is — say  that  he  dreams, 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs  : 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent, 
If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty. 

First  Hull.  My  lord,  I  warrant  you  we  will  play 
our  part. 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence, 
Me  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

Lord.  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  him. 
And  each  one  to  his  office  when  he  wakes. 

Sl  y  is  borne  out.     A  t^'timpet  sounds. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds  : 

Exit  Scmant. 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman  that  means. 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

How  now  !  who  is  it  ? 

Serv.  An  it  please  your  honour. 

Players  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lord.   Bid  them  come  near. 

111.  N 
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Enter  Players. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 
Players.  We  thank  your  honour. 
Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night  ? 
A  Player.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our  duty. 
Lord.  With  all  my  heart.     This  fellow  I  remember, 
Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son  : 
'Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well. 
I  have  forgot  your  name  ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted  and  naturally  perform 'd. 

A  Player.  I  think  'twas  Soto  that  your  honour  means. 
Lord.   'Tis  very  true  :  thou  didst  it  excellent. 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time. 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night ; 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties. 
Lest,  over-eyeing  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
Yox  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play. 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion 
And  so  offend  him ;    for  I  tell  you,  sirs, 
If  you  should  smile  he  grows  impatient. 

A  Player.   Fear  not,  my  lord  :  we  can  contain  our- 
selves 
Were  he  the  veriest  antick  in  the  world. 

L.ord.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery, 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one  : 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords. 

Exit  one  with  the  Players. 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  Barthol'mew  my  page. 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady  : 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber ; 
And  call  him  '  madam  ' ;  do  him  obeisance. 
Tell  him  from  me,  as  he  will  win  my  love, 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action, 
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Such  as  he  hath  observed  in  noble  ladies 

Untcj  their  lords,  by  them  accomplished  : 

Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do 

With  soft  low  tongue  and  lowly  courtesy  : 

And  say    '  What  is  't  your  honour  will  command, 

Wherein  your  lady  and  your  humble  wife 

May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love  ? ' 

And  then,  with  kind  embracements,  tempting  kisseS) 

And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom, 

Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoy'd 

To  see  her  noble  lord  restor'd  to  health. 

Who  for  this  seven  years  hath  esteemed  him 

No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar. 

And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift 

To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 

An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift, 

Which  in  a  napkin  being  close  convey'd, 

Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 

See  this  dispatch'd  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst  : 

Anon  I  '11  give  thee  more  instructions.       £x{/  Servant. 

I  know  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace, 

Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman  : 

I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  husband. 

And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from  laughter 

When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 

I  '11  in  to  counsel  them  :  haply,  my  presence 

May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen 

Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes. 

Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— .4  Bcdihambcr  in  the  Lorcfs  House. 

Enter  aloft  Sly  in  a  rich  night-go^vn,  tcith  Atten- 
dants ;  some  with  apparel,  others  with  basin,  ewer 
and  other  appurtenances  ;  and  Lord,  dressed  like 
a  sei-vant. 

Sly.  For  God's  sake  !  a  pot  of  small  ale. 
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First  Serv.  Will't  please  your  lordship  drink  a  cup 
of  sack  ? 

Second  Serv.    Will't    please   your  honour  taste  of 
these  conserves  ? 

Third  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear 
to-day  ? 

Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly  ;  call  not  me  honour, 
nor  lordship :  I  ne'er  drank  sack  in  my  life  ;  and  if 
you  give  me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of 
beef.  Ne'er  ask  me  what  raiment  I'll  wear,  for  I 
have  no  more  doublets  than  backs,  no  more  stockings 
than  legs,  nor  no  more  shoes  than  feet ;  nay,  some- 
time more  feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as  my  toes 
look  through  the  overleather. 

Lord.    Heaven   cease    this   idle    humour   in    your 
honour ! 
O!  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent, 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit. 

Sly,  What  !  would  you  make  me  mad  ?  Am  not  I 
Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton-heath,  by 
birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  trans- 
mutation a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  profession 
a  tinker?  Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of 
Wincot,  if  she  know  me  not  :  if  she  say  I  am  not 
fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up 
for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom.  What  !  I  am 
not  bestraught :  here 's — ■ 

First  Serv.  O  !  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

Second  Serv,  O  !  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants 
droop. 

Lord.  Hence   comes   it    that   your   kindred    shuns 
your  house, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth, 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment, 
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And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 
Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck : 
Wilt  thou  have  music  ?  hark  !  Apollo  plays, 


Music, 


And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing: 

Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we  '11  have  thee  to  a  couch 

Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 

On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 

Say  thou  wilt  walk,  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 

Or  wilt  thou  ride,  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd. 

Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Dost  thou  love  hawking?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 

Above  the  morning  lark :  or  wilt  thou  hunt  ? 

Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 

And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

First  Se)~v.  Say  thou  wilt  course ;  thy  greyhounds 
are  as  swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

Second  Serv.  Dost  thou  love  pictures  ?  we  will  fetch 
thee  straight 
Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook. 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lo}-d.  We  '11  show  thee  lo  as  she  was  a  maid, 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surpris'd. 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

Tliird  Sei-v.  Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny 
wood. 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds ; 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 
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First  Serz'.  And  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  for 
thee 
Like  envious  floods  o'er-run  her  lovely  face, 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world  ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly.  Am  I  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  such  a  lady  ? 
Or  do  I  dream?  or  have  I  dream 'd  till  now  ? 
I  do  not  sleep ;  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak ; 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things: 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord  indeed, 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophero  Sly. 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

Second  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash 
your  hands  ? 
Se7"vants present  an  ewer,  basin,  and  napkin. 
O !  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restor'd, 
O  !  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are. 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream. 
Or,  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  slept. 

Sly.  These  fifteen  years !  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time  ? 

First  Scr.  O  !  yes,  my  lord,  but  very  idle  words  ; 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber. 
Yet  would  you  say  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door. 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house, 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet. 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket. 

Sly.  Ay,  the  woman  's  maid  of  the  house. 

Third  Serv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  nn 
such  maid, 
Nor  no  such  men  as  you  have  reckon'd  up. 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpernell, 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these, 
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Which  never  were  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 
Sly.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends  1 
All.  Amen. 
Sly.  I  thank  thee;  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 

Enter  the  Page,  as  a  lady,  until  Attendants. 

Page.   How  fares  my  noble  lord  ? 

Sly.  Marry,  I  fare  well,  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 
Where  is  my  wife  ? 

Page.   Here,  noble  lord :  what  is  thy  will  with  her  ? 

Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  husband  ? 
My  men  should  call  me  lord :  I  am  your  goodman. 

Page.    My   husband   and   my   lord,   my   lord   ami 
husband  ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly.   I  know  it  well.     What  must  I  call  her? 

Lord.   Madam. 

Sly.  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 

Lord.   Madam,  and  nothing  else :  so  lords  call  ladies. 

Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dream'd 
And  slept  above  some  fifteen  year  or  more. 

Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me, 
Being  all  this  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 

Sly.  'Tis  much.  .Servants,  leave  me  and  her  alone. 
Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.  Thrice-noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two, 
Or  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set : 
For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charg'd, 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady, 
That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed : 
I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  so 
long;  but  I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreams 
again:  I  will  therefore  tarry  in  despite  of  the  flesh 
and  the  blood. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Se>~v.  Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amend- 
ment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy; 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet. 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blood, 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy : 
Therefore  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play, 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,    I  will ;  let    them  play  it.     Is   not   a 
comonty  a  Christmas  gambold  or  a  tumbling-trick  ? 

Page.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  is  more  pleasing  stuff. 

Sly.  \Vhat  !  household  stuff? 

Page,  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  Well,  we'll  see  't.     Come,  madam  wife,  sit  by 
my  side, 
And  let  the  world  slip :  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger. 

Flourish . 

ACT  I 

SCENE  I.— Padua.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  LucENTJO  and  Tranio. 

Ltic.  Tranio,  since  for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, 
I  am  arriv'd  for  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy  ; 
And  by  my  father's  love  and  leave  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will  and  thy  good  company, 
My  trusty  servant,  well  approv'd  in  all, 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  institute 
A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies. 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 
Gave  me  my  being  and  my  father  first, 
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A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Viiicentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
\'incentio'.s  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become  to  serve  all  hopes  conceiv'd, 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds  : 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study, 
Virtue  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply  that  treats  of  happiness 
By  virtue  specially  to  be  achiev'd. 
Tell  me  thy  mind  ;  for  I  have  Pisa  left 
And  am  to  Padua  come,  as  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Tra.  Mi  pcrdonatc,  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself, 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy. 
Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let 's  be  no  stoics  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray  ; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd. 
Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have, 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk ; 
Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you  ; 
The  mathematics  and  the  metaphysics, 
Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you  ; 
No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  : 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Lite.  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If,  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  ashore. 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness. 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget. 
But  stay  awhile  :  what  company  is  this  ? 

Tra.   Master,  some  show  to  welcome  us  to  town. 
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Ejita-  Baptist  A,  K'atharixa,  Rianca,  Gremio. 
and  HoRTEXsro.  Lvcentio  atid  Tranio  sfaiKs 
aside. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  further, 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know ; 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder. 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  know  you  well  and  love  you  well, 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Gre.  Aside.  To  cart  her  rather  :  she  's  too  rougli 
for  me. 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife  ? 

Kath.   I  pray  you,  sir,  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  ? 

Hor.  Mates,  maid  !  how  mean  you  that  ?  no  mates 
for  you. 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Katli.   V  faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear: 
I  wis  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart ; 
But  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Hor.   From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord  deliver  us  1 

Gre.  And  me  too,  good  Lord  ! 

Tra.   Hush,  master  !   here   is  some  good   pastime 
toward  : 
That  wench  is  stark  mad  or  wonderful  froward. 

Luc.   But  in  the  other's  silence  do  I  see 
Maid's  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio ! 

Tra.  Well  said,  master;  mum!  and  gaze  your  fill. 

Bap.   Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said, — Bianca,  get  you  in: 
And  let  it  not  disjilease  thee,  good  Bianca, 
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For  1  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Kath.   A  pretty  peat  !  it  is  best 
Put  fiiij^er  in  the  eye,  an  she  knew  why. 

Biaii.   .Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent. 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe  : 
My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company, 
On  them  to  look  and  practise  by  myself. 

Lttc.  Hark,  Tranio  !  thou  may'st  hear  Minerva  speak. 

Hor,   Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange  ? 
Sorry  am  I  that  our  good  will  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Grc.  Why,  will  you  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell. 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye  ;  I  am  resolv'd. 
(io  in,  Bianca.  Exit  BfAXCA. 

And  for  I  know  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry, 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house. 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth.     If  you,  Hortensio, 
Or  Signior  Gremio,  you,  know  any  such, 
I'refer  them  hither  ;  for  to  cunning  men 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up ; 
And  so  farewell.     Katharina,  you  may  stay ; 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.  ExU- 

Kath.  Why,  and  I  trust  I  may  go  too  ;  may  I  not  ? 
What !  shall  I  be  appointed  hours,  as  though,  belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  ?  Ha  ! 

Exit. 
Grc.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam  :  your  gifts  are 
so  good,  here  \s  none  will  hold  you.  Their  love  is 
not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow  our  nails 
together,  and  fast  it  fairly  out :  our  cake 's  dough  on  both 
sides.  Farewell :  yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  my  sweet 
Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man  to 
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teach  her  that  wherein  she  delights,  I  will  wish  him 
to  her  father. 

Hor.  So  will  I,  Signior  Gremio :  but  a  word,  I  pray. 
Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never  brooked 
parle,  know  now,  upon  advice,  it  toucheth  us  both, — 
that  we  may  yet  again  have  access  to  our  fair  mistress 
and  l)e  happy  rivals  in  Bianca's  love, — to  labour  and 
effect  one  thing  specially. 

Gre.   What 's  that,  I  pray  ? 

Uor.  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

Gre.  A  husband  !  a  devil. 

Hor.   I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I  say,  a  devil.  Thinkest  thou,  Hortensio, 
though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very  a 
fool  to  be  married  to  hell  ? 

Hor.  Tush,  Gremio  I  though  it  pass  your  patience 
and  mine  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man,  there 
be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could  light  on 
them,  would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and  money 
enough. 

Gre,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her  dowry 
with  this  condition,  to  be  whipped  at  the  high-cross 
every  morning. 

Hor.  Faith,  as  you  say,  there 's  small  choice  in 
rotten  apples.  But,  come  ;  since  this  bar  in  law  makes 
us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly  maintained, 
till  by  helping  Baptista's  eldest  daughter  to  a  husband, 
we  set  his  youngest  free  for  a  husband,  and  then  have 
to 't  afresh.  Sweet  Bianca  !  Happy  man  be  his  dole ! 
He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring.  How  say  you, 
Signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  I  am  agreed :  and  would  I  had  given  him  the 
best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that  would 
thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her,  and  rid 
the  house  of  her.     Come  on. 

Rxcuut  Gremio  and  Hortexsio. 
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Tra.  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me,  is  it  possilale 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 

Luc.  O  Tranio !  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely ; 
But  see,  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness ; 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, 
That  art  to  me  as  secret  and  as  dear 
As  Anna  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage  was, 
Tranio,  I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl. 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst : 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Tra.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart : 
If  love  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but  so, 
RcdiDic  tc  captiiin  qiiain  qucas  ininiino. 

Luc.  Gramercies,  lad ;  go  forward :  this  contents : 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel's  sound. 

Tra.   Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  on  the  maid. 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what 's  the  pith  of  all. 

Luc.  O  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face, 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had, 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand. 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand. 

Tra.  Saw  you  no  more  ?  mark'd  you  not  how  her 
sister 
Began  to  scold  and  raise  up  such  a  storm 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  ? 

Luc.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move, 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air ; 
Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her, 

Tra.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  stir  him  from  his  trance. 
I  pray,  awake,  sir:  if  you  love  the  maid. 
Bend    thoughts   and  wits   to   achieve   her.     Thus   it 
stands : 
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Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd, 
That  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her, 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home ; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up, 
Because  she  will  not  be  annoy'd  with  suitors. 

Liic.  Ah !  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father  's  he  ; 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd  he  took  some  care 
To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her  ? 

Tra.  Ay,  marry  am  I,  sir;  and  now  'tis  plotted. 

Luc.  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand, 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Luc.  Tell  me  thine  first. 

Tra.  You  will  be  schoolmaster, 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid  : 
That 's  your  device. 

Luc,  It  is :  may  it  be  done  ? 

Tra.  Not  possible  ;  for  who  shall  bear  your  part, 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  son ; 
Keep  house  and  ply  his  book,  welcome  his  friends. 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 

Luc.  Basta,  content  thee  ;  for  I  have  it  full. 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house, 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguished  by  our  faces 
For  man  or  master:  then,  it  follows  thus: 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead, 
Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants,  as  I  should : 
I  will  some  other  be  ;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. 
'Tis  hatch'd  and  shall  be  so :  Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee,  take  my  colour'd  liat  and  cloak : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee  ; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.  So  had  you  need. 
In  brief  then,  sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is, 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient ; 
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For  su  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting, 
'  Be  serviceaV)le  to  my  son,'  quoth  he, 
Although  I  think  'twas  in  another  sense ; 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves  ; 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  to  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrall'd  my  wounded  eye. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Here  comes  the  rogue.   Sirrah,  where  have  you  been  ? 

Bion.  Where  have  I  been  !    Nay,  how  now  !   where 
are  you  ? 
Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n  your  clothes  ? 
Or  you  stol'n  his  ?  or  both  ?  pray,  what 's  the  news  ? 

Luc.   Sirrah,  come  hither :  'tis  no  time  to  jest, 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life, 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on, 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his  ; 
For  in  a  quarrel  since  I  came  ashore 
I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life : 
You  understand  me  ? 

Bion.  I,  sir  !  ne'er  a  whit. 

Luc.   And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth : 
Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Bion.  The  better  for  him  :  would  I  were  so  too  ! 

7V-a.  So  could  I,  faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next  wish 
after, 
That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptista's  youngest  daughter. 
But,   sirrah,  not   for   my   sake,  but   your  master's,  I 

advise 
You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  com- 
panies : 
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When  I  am  alone,  why,  theh  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  else  your  master  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  let 's  go.  One  thing  more  rests,  that 
thyself  execute,  to  make  one  among  these  wooers :  if 
thou  ask  me  why,  sufficeth  my  reasons  are  both  good 
and  weighty.  Exeunt. 

Tlie  Presenters  above  speak. 
First  Serv.  My  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind 

the  play. 
Sly.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne,  do  I.     A  good  matter, 
surely :  comes  there  any  more  of  it  ? 
Page.  My  lord,  'tis  but  begun. 
Sly.  'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam 
lady:  would  'twere  done  ! 

They  sit  and  mark. 

SCENE  II.  — 77?^  Same.     Before  HoRTENSro's 
House. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave, 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua ;  but  of  all 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio ;  and  I  trow  this  is  his  house. 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio ;  knock,  I  say. 

Grii.  Knock,  sir  !  whom  should  I  knock  ?  is  there 
any  man  has  rebused  your  worship  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Gru.  Knock  you  here,  sir  !  why,  sir,  what  am  I,  sir, 
that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate; 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I  '11  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Gru.   My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome.     I  should 
knock  you  first, 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  Will  it  not  be  ? 
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Faith,  sirrah,  an  you'll  not  knock,  I'll  ring  it : 
I  '11  try  how  you  can  sol  fa,  and  sing  it. 

He  'u'rings  Grumio  by  the  cars. 

Gni.   Help,  masters,  help  !  my  master  is  mad. 

Pet,  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you,  sirrah  villain  ! 

Enter  HORTEXSIO. 

Hor.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ?  My  old  friend 
Grumio,  and  my  good  friend  Petruchio !  How  do 
you  all  at  Verona  ? 

Pet.  Siguier  Hortcnsio,  come  you  to  part  the  fray  ? 
Con  tiitto  il  ciiore  ben  trovato,  may  I  say. 

Hor.  Alia  nostra  casa  ben  venuto ;  violto  honorato 
sii^ior  inio  Petruchio. 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise:  we  will  compound  this  quarrel. 

Grit.  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  sir,  what  he  'leges  in 
Latin.  If  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to  leave 
his  service,  look  you,  sir,  he  bid  me  knock  him  and 
rap  him  soundly,  sir:  well,  was  it  fit  for  a  servant  to 
use  his  m.ister  so;  being  perhaps,  for  aught  I  see, 
two-and-thirty,  a  pip  out  ? 

Whom  would  to  God  I  had  well  knock'd  at  first. 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  A  senseless  villain  !     Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate. 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Grti.  Knock  at  the  gate  !     O  heavens ! 
Spake  you  not  these  words  plain,  '.Sirrah,  knock  me  here. 
Rap  me  here,  knock  me  well,  and  knock  me  soundly?' 
And  come  you  now  with  '  knocking  at  the  gate  '  ? 

Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

Hor.   Petruchio,  patience  ;  I  am  Grumio's  pledge. 
Why,  this 's  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you. 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona  ? 

in.  o 
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Pet.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the 
world 
To  seek  their  fortunes  further  than  at  home, 
Where  small  experience  grows.     But  in  a  few, 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  mc : 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceas'd, 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze. 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may. 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have  and  goods  at  home. 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  shall  I  then  come  roundly  to  thee, 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favour'd  wife  ? 
Thou  'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  couasel ; 
And  yet  I  '11  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich:  but  thou'rt  too  much  my  friend, 
And  I  Ml  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends  as  wc 
Few  words  suffice ;  and  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife. 
As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance, 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love, 
As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xanthippe,  or  a  worse. 
She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least. 
Affection's  edge  in  me,  were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas : 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what 
his  mind  is :  why,  give  him  gold  enough  and  marry 
him  to  a  puppet  or  an  aglet-baby ;  or  an  old  trot  with 
ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  though  she  have  as  many 
diseases  as  two-and-fifty  horses :  why,  nothing  comes 
amiss,  so  money  comes  withal. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thus  far  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest. 
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I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 

With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous, 

]>rought  up  as  Ijcst  Ijecomcs  a  gentlewoman  : 

Ilcr  only  fault,  and  that  is  faults  enough, 

Is,  that  she  is  intolerable  curst 

And  shrewd  and  froward,  so  beyond  all  measure, 

That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 

I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.  Hortcnsio,    peace !    thou    know'st   not   gold's 
effect. 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough ; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hor.  Her  father  is  IJaptista  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman ; 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Renown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet.   I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her  ; 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well. 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you, 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter. 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Grii.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  humour 
lasts.  O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well  as  I 
do,  she  would  think  scolding  would  do  little  good 
upon  him.  She  may  perhaps  call  him  half  a  score 
knaves  or  so;  why,  that's  nothing:  an  he  begin  once, 
he'll  rail  in  his  rope-tricks.  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir, 
an  she  stand  him  but  a  little,  he  will  throw  a  figure  in 
her  face,  and  so  disfigure  her  with  it,  that  she  shall 
have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal  than  a  cat.  You 
know  him  not,  sir. 

Hor.  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee, 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is  : 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold. 
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ilis  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca, 
And  her  withholds  from  me  and  other  more, 
Suitors  to  her  and  rivals  in  my  love  ; 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible, 
For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehears 'd, 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd  : 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en, 
That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Gj-u.   Katharine  the  curst  ! 
A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

Hor.    Now    shall    my    friend    Petruchio    do   me 
grace, 
And  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca ; 
That  so  I  may,  by  this  device,  at  least 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her, 
And  unsuspected  court  her  by  herself. 

Gni.   Here's  no  knavery  !     See,  to  beguile  the  old 
folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together  ! 

Enter  Gremio,  and  Lucextio  disguised,  ivith  hooks 
tin  del-  his  arm. 

Master,  master,  look  about  you  :  who  goes  there,  ha  ? 

Hor.   Peace,  Grumio  !  'tis  the  rival  of  my  love. 
Petruchio,  stand  by  awhile. 

Gru.  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous  ! 

Gre.  O  !  very  well  ;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir  ;  I  '11  have  them  very  fairly  bound  : 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand. 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her. 
You  understand  me.     Over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista's  liberality, 

I  '11  mend  it  with  a  largess.     Take  your  papers  too, 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd  ; 
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P'ur  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself, 

To  whom  they  go  to.     What  will  you  read  to  her  ? 

Luc.  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I'll  plead  for  you, 
As  for  my  patron,  stand  you  so  assur'd. 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place  ; 
Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Gre.  O  !  this  learning,  what  a  thing  it  is. 

Grii.  O  !  this  woodcock,  what  an  ass  it  is. 

Pet.  Peace,  sirrah  ! 

Hor.    Grumio,    mum  !       God    save   you,    Signior 
Gremio  ! 

Gre.     And    you  're    well    met,    Signior    Horlensio. 
Trow  you 
Whither  I  am  going?     To  Baptista  Minola. 
I  promis'd  to  inquire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaster  for  the  fair  Bianca  ; 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man  ;  for  learning  and  behaviour 
Fit  for  her  turn  ;  well  read  in  poetry 
And  other  books,  good  ones,  I  warrant  ye. 

Hor.  'Tis  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman 
Hath  promis'd  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress  : 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behmd  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  belov'd  of  me. 

Gre.     Belov'd    of   me,    and    that    my   deeds    shall 
prove. 

Grii.  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove. 

Hor.  Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love  : 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I  '11  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman  whom  by  chance  I  met, 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking. 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine  ; 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 
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Grc.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well. 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  liim  all  her  faults  ? 

Pet.  I  know  she  is  an  irksome,  brawling  scold  : 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre.  No,  say  'st  me  so,  friend  ?  What  countryman  ? 

Pet.  Born  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son  : 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me  ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days  and  long  to  see. 

Gre.  G !  sir,  such  a  life,   with  such   a   wife,  were 
strange ; 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to't  i'  God's  name  : 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild-cat? 

Pet.  Will  I  live  ? 

Gru.  Will  he  woo  her  ?  ay,  or  I  '11  hang  her. 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither  but  to  that  intent  ? 
Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff'd  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clang  ? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue. 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 
Tush,  tush  !  fear  boys  with  bugs. 

Gru.  For  he  fears  none. 

Gre.   Hortensio,  hark. 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd, 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good  and  ours. 

Hor.  I  promis'd  we  would  be  contributors, 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre.  And  so  we  will,  provided  that  he  win  her. 

Gru.  I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 
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Enter  Tranio,  bravely  apparelled ;  and  BiONDELLO. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you  !  If  I  may  be  bold, 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  Signior  Baptista  Minola  ? 

Gre.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters  :  is 't  he 
you  mean? 

Tra.  Even  he.     Biondello  ! 

Gre.  Hark  you,  sir  ;  you  mean  not  her  to — 

7ya.  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir  :  what  have  you  to 
do? 

Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. 

Tra.   I  love  no  chiders,  sir.     Biondello,  let 's  away. 

Liie.  Aside.  Well  begun,  Tranio. 

Hor.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go  : 

Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea  or  no  ? 

Tra.  And  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence  ? 

Gre.  No ;  if  without  more  words  you  will  get  you 
hence. 

Tra.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me  as  for  you  ? 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Gre.  For  this  reason,  if  you'll  know. 
That  she's  the  choice  love  of  Signior  Gremio. 

Hor.  That  she's  the  chosen  of  Signior  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters  !  if  you  be  gentlemen, 
Do  me  this  right ;  hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman, 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown  ; 
And  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is. 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers  ; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have. 
And  so  she  shall  ;  Lucentio  shall  make  one. 
Though  Paris  came  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 
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Grc.  What  !  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head  :  I  know  he'll  prove  a  jade. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words  ? 

Hoi\  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you, 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter  ? 

Tra.  No,  sir ;  but  hear  I  do  that  he  hath  two, 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pel.  Sir,  sir,  the  first 's  for  me  ;  let  her  go  by. 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules, 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.   Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me  in  sooth  :  J 

The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for,  1 

Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors, 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed  ; 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  amongst  the  rest  : 
And  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat, 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access,  whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her 
Will  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  ingrate. 

Hor.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  conceive  ; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor. 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman. 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholding. 

Tra.   Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack  :  in  sign  whereof, 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health, 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Gru.,  Bion.   O  excellent  motion  !    Fellows,  let's  be 
gone. 

Hor.  The  motion's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so, 
Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  ben  vemito.  Exeunt. 
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ACT   II 

SCENE  I. — Padua.     A  Room  in  Baptista's  House. 
Enter  Katharina  and  Biaxca. 

Bian,  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong  your- 
self, 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me  ; 
That  I  disdain  :  but  for  these  other  gawds, 
Unbind  my  hands,  I  '11  pull  them  off  myself, 
Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat  ; 
Or  what  you  will  conunand  me  will  I  do, 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Katli.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  tell 
Whom  thou  lov'st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not. 

Bian.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Kath.  Minion,  thou  liest.     Is't  not  Hortensio? 

Bian.  If  you  afitect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear 
I  '11  jdead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 

Kath.  O  !  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more  : 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so? 
Nay  then  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while  : 
I  prithee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 

Kath.   If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so. 

Strikes  her. 
Enter  Baptist.!. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame  !    whence  grows  this 
insolence  ? 
Bianca,  stand  aside.     Poor  girl  !  she  weeps. 
Go  ply  thy  needle  ;  meddle  not  with  her. 
For  shame,  thou  hilding  of  a  devilish  spirit. 
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Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee  ? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 

Kath.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I'll  be  reveng'd. 
Flics  after  Biaxca. 

Bap.  What  !  in  my  sight  ?     Bianca,  get  thee  in. 

Exit  Biaxca. 

Kath.  What!  will  you  not  suffer  me?     Nay,  now 
I  see 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband  ; 
I  must  dance  bare-foot  on  her  wedding-day, 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell. 
Talk  not  to  me  :  I  will  go  sit  and  weep 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  Exit, 

Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  I  ? 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Gremio,  with  LucENTio  in  the  habit  of  a  mean 
man  ;  Petruchio,  with  HoRTENSIO  as  a  musician  ; 
and  Tranio,  with  BloXDELLO  bearing  a  lute  and 
books, 

Gre.  Good  morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bap,  Good  morrow,  neighbour  Gremio.     God  save 
you,  gentlemen  ! 

Pet.  And  you,  good  sir.      Pray,  have   you  not  a 
daughter 
Call'd  Katharina,  fair  and  virtuous  ? 

Bap.   I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  call'd  Katharina. 

Gre,  You  are  too  blunt  :  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet.  You  wrong  me,  Signior  Gremio  :  give  me  leave. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir, 
That,  hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit, 
Her  affability  and  bashful  modesty, 
Her  wondrous  qualities  and  mild  behaviour, 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 
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And,  fot  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

Presenting  HORTENSIO. 
Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences. 
Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant. 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong  : 
His  name  is  Licio,  born  in  Mantua. 

Bap.  You  're  welcome,  sir ;  and  he,  for  your  good  sake. 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine,  this  I  know. 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her, 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  me  not ;  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  what  may  I  call  your  name  ? 

Pet.  Petruchio  is  my  name  ;  Antonio's  son  ; 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap.  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for  his  sake. 
Gre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray. 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too. 
Backare  !  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet.  O !  pardon  me,  Signior  Gremio  ;  I  would  fain 

be  doing. 
Gre.  I  doubt  it  not,  sir  ;  but  you  will  curse  your 
wooing. 
Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure  of  it. 
To  express  the  like  kindness,  myself,  that  have  been 
more  kindly  beholding  to  you  than  any,  freely  give 
unto  you  this  young  scholar, 

Presenting  LUCENTIO. 
that  hath  been  long  studying  at  Rheims ;  as  cunning 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  as  the  other  in 
music  and  mathematics.  His  name  is  Cambio  ;  pray 
accept  his  service. 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks, Signior  Gremio:  welcome, 
good  Cambio.      To  Tranio.     But,  gentle  sir,  methinks 
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you  walk  like  a  stranger  :  may  I  be  so  bold  to  know 
the  cause  of  your  coming? 

Tra.   Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own, 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here. 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter. 
Unto  Bianca,  fair  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me. 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister. 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request. 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo. 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest : 
And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument, 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  : 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name  ?  of  whence,  I  pray  ? 

Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir  ;  son  to  Vincentio. 

Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa  ;  by  report 
I  know  him  well :  you  are  very  welcome,  sir. 
Take  you  the  lute,  and  you  the  set  of  books  ; 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. 
Holla,  within  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

.Sirrah,  lead  these  gentlemen 
To  my  two  daughters,  and  then  tell  them  both 
These  are  their  tutors  :  bid  them  use  them  well. 

Exit  Serva)it,  with  Hortexsio,  Lucentio, 

and  BlONDELLO. 

We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard. 

And  then  to  dinner.     You  are  passing  welcome, 

And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pet.  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  asketh  haste, 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  him  me. 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  good:,, 
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Which  I  have  hetter'd  rather  than  decreas'd  : 
Then  tell  me,  if  I  get  your  daughter's  love, 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  ? 

Bap.  After  my  death  the  one  half  of  my  lands. 
And  in  possession  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet,  And,  for  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survive  me. 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever. 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us. 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtain'd, 
That  is,  her  love  ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet.  Why,  that  is  nothing  ;  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded  ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury  : 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all ; 
So  I  to  her  and  so  she  yields  to  me  ; 
For  I  am  rough  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap.  Well    may'st   thou    woo,    and  happy  be  thy 
speed  ! 
But  be  thou  arm'd  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof ;  as  mountains  are  for  winds. 
That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

Rc-cnfcr  HORTEXSIO,  ivitli  his  head  broke. 

Bap.  I  low  now,  my  friend  !  why  dost  thou  look  so 
pale  ? 

Hor,  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 

Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  musi- 
cian ? 

Hor.   I  think  she  '11  sooner  prove  a  soldier  : 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Bap.  W^hy,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the 
lute? 
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Hor.  Why,  no  ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  kite  to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets, 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering  ; 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 
'  P'rets  call  you  these?'  quoth  she ; '  I  '11  fume  with  them : ' 
And  with  that  word  she  struck  me  on  the  head. 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way  ; 
And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while. 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute  ; 
While  she  did  call  me  rascal  fiddler. 
And  twangling  Jack  ;  with  twenty  such  vile  terms. 
As  had  she  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench  ! 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e  'er  I  did  : 
O  !  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her. 

Bap.  W^ell,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  discomfited : 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter  ; 
She's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns. 
Signior  Petruchio,  will  you  go  with  us. 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  ? 

Pet.  I  pray  you  do ;  I  will  attend  her  here. 

Exeunt  Baptista,  Gremio,  Traa'IO,  and 

HORTENSIO. 

And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 

Say  that  she  rail ;  why  then  I  '11  tell  her  plain 

She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale  : 

Say  that  she  frown  ;  I  '11  say  she  looks  as  clear 

As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew  : 

Say  she  be  mute  and  will  not  speak  a  word  ; 

Then  I  '11  commend  her  volubility, 

And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence  : 

If  she  do  bid  me  pack  ;  I  '11  give  her  thanks, 

As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week  : 

If  she  deny  to  wed  ;  I  '11  crave  the  day 

When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married. 

But  here  she  comes  ;  and  now,  Petruchio,  speak. 
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Enter  Katharjna. 

Good  morrow,  Kate  ;  for  that 's  your  name,  I  hear, 

Kath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard 
of  hearing  : 
They  call  me  Katharine  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet,  You   lie,    in   faith ;   for   you   are  call'd    plain 
Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom  ; 
Kate  of  Kate- Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates  :  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation  ; 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town. 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded. 
Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs. 
Myself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Kath.  Mov'd  !  in   good  time  :   let  him  that  mov'd 
you  hither 
Remove  you  hence.   I  knew  you  at  the  first, 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pet.  Why,  what 's  a  moveable  ? 

Kath.  A  joint-stool. 

Pet.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Kath.  No  such  jade  as  bear  you,  if  me  you  mean. 

Pet.  Alas  !  good  Kate,  I  will  not  burden  thee  ; 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light, — 

Katli.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch. 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

Pet.  Should  be  !  should  buzz. 

Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  O  slow-wing'd   turtle  !    shall  a  buzzard  take 
thee? 

Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle,  as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 
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Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp ;  i'  faith,  you  are  too 
angry. 

Kath.   If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 

Pet.  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 

Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  lies. 

Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear  his 
sting? 
In  his  tail. 

Katli.       In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whose  tongue? 

Kath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails  ;  and  so  farewell. 

Pet.  What  !    with    my  tongue  in  your  tail  ?    nay, 
come  again  : 
Good  Kate,  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kath.  That  I'll  try. 

Striking  hi»i. 

Pet.   I  swear  I  '11  cuff  you  if  you  strike  again. 

A'ath.   So  may  you  lose  your  arms  : 
If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman  ; 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why  then  no  arms. 

Pet.  A  herald,  Kate?     O  !  put  me  in  thy  books. 

A'ath.  What  is  your  crest  ?  a  coxcomb  ? 

Pet.  A  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 

A'ath.   No   cock   of  mine ;   you    crow   too    like   a 
craven. 

Pet.  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come ;  you  must  not  look 
so  sour. 

A'ath.   It  is  my  fashion  when  I  see  a  crab. 

Pet.  Why,  here's  no  crab,  and  therefore  look  not 
sour. 

A'ath.  There  is,  there  is. 

Pet.  Then  show  it  me. 

Kath.  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 

Pet.  What,  you  mean  my  face  ? 

Kath.  Well  aim'd  of  such  a  young  one. 

Pet.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  too  young  for  you. 
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Kath,    Yel  you  are  withcr'd. 

Pd.  'Tis  with  cares. 

Kath.  I  care  not. 

Pet.  Nay,    hear   you,  Kate :   in  sooth  you    'scape 
not  so. 

Kath.   I  chafe  you  if  I  tarry  :  let  me  go. 

Pel.   No,  not  a  whit :  I  find  you  passing  gentle. 
'Twas  told  me  you  were  rough  and  coy  and  sullen. 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar ; 
P'or  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous. 
But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers. 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance, 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will ; 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk  ; 
But  thou  with  mildness  entertain'st  thy  wooers, 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  affable. 
Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp ' 
O  slanderous  world  !  Kate,  like  the  hazel-twig, 
Is  straight  and  slender,  and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  hazel-nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O  !  let  me  see  thee  walk :  thou  dost  not  halt. 

Kath.   Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  command. 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait  ? 
O  !  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate, 
And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful. 

Katli.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ? 

Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 

Kath.  A  witty  mother  !  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet.   Am  I  not  wise  ? 

Kath.  Yes  ;  keep  you  warm. 

Pet.  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in    thy 
bed. 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside, 
Thus  in  plain  terms  :  your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife  ;  your  dowry  'greed  on  ; 
III.  P 
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And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn  ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 
Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well, 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me  : 
For  I  am  he  am  born  to  tame  you,  Kate, 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
Conformable  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father  :  never  make  denial ; 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Rc-cntcr  Baptista,  Gremio,  and  Cranio. 

Bap,  Now,  Signior  Petruchio,  how  speed  you  with 
my  daughter  ? 

Pet.  How  but  well,  sir  ?  how  but  well  ? 
It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine  !  in  your 
dumps  ? 

Kath.     Call  you   me   daughter  ?    now,    I    promise 
you 
You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic  ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.  Father,  'tis  thus  :  yourself  and  all  the  world, 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her : 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy, 
For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove  ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn  ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel, 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity  ; 
And  to  conclude,  we  have  'greed  so  well  together. 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Kath.  I'll  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first. 

Grc.  Hark,    Petruchio :    she   says   she  '11   see   thee 
hang'd  first. 
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Tra.  Is  this  your  speeding  ?    nay  then,  good  night 
our  part. 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen  ;  I  choose  her  for  myself : 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you  ? 
'Tis  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone. 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me  :  O  !  the  kindest  Kate. 
.She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 

0  !  you  are  novices  :  'tis  a  world  to  see, 
llow  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 

A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate  :  I  will  unto  Venice 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day. 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests  ; 

1  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  but  give  me  your 
hands : 
God  send  you  joy,  Petruchiu  !  'tis  a  match. 

Grc,  Tra.  Amen,  say  we:  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu. 
I  will  to  Venice ;  Sunday  comes  apace : 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 
Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Katharina,  severally. 

Gre.  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly? 

Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant's  part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 

Tra.   'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you  : 
'Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap.   The  gain  I  seek  is,  quiet  in  the  match. 

Gre.  No  doubt  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter. 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for : 
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I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra.  And  I  am  one  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Grc.  Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 

Tra.  Greybeard,  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

G7-e.  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back :  'tis  age  that  nourisheth. 

Tra.  But  youth  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourisheth. 

Bap.   Content   you,    gentlemen ;  I  will   compound 
this  strife : 
'Tis  deeds  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he,  of  both. 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower 
Shall  have  my  Bianca's  love. 
Say,  Signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her  ? 

Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold : 
Basins  and  ewers  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry ; 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuffd  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras  counterpoints, 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl, 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work. 
Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house  or  housekeeping :  then,  at  my  farm 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail, 
Six  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls. 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 
.\nd  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers, 
If  whilst  I  live  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That  "  only '  came  well  in.     Sir,  list  to  me  : 
I  am  my  father's  heir  and  only  son : 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I'll  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good, 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
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Old  Signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua ; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  l)y  the  year 
Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure. 
What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  Signior  Gremio? 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of  land  I 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all : 
That  she  shall  have ;  besides  an  argosy, 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road. 
What,  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an  argosy? 

Tra.   Gremio,  'tis  known  my  father  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies,  besides  two  galliasses. 
And  twelve  tight  galleys:  these  I  will  assure  her, 
And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  offer'st  next. 
Grc.  Nay,  I  have  offer'd  all,  I  have  no  more ; 
And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have : 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

Tra.  Why,   then  the   maid   is  mine  from  all    the 
world, 
By  your  firm  promise.     Gremio  is  out-vied. 

Bap.  I  must  confess  your  offer  is  the  best ; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance, 
She  is  your  own ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me : 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where 's  her  dower? 
Tra.  That 's  but  a  cavil:  he  is  old,  I  young. 
Grc.  And  may  not  young  men  die  as  well  as  old  ? 
Bap.   Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  thus  resolv'd.     On  Sunday  next,  you  know, 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married  : 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 
If  not,  to  Signior  Gremio: 

And  so  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both.      Exit. 
Grc.  Adieu,  good  neighbour.   Now  I  fear  thee  not : 
Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and  in  his  waning  age 
Set  foot  under  thy  table.     Tut !  a  toy  ! 
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An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.  Exit. 

Tra.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd  hide ! 
Yet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 
'Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good : 
I  see  no  reason,  but  suppos'd  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father,  call'd  '  suppos'd  Vincentio'; 
And  that 's  a  wonder :  fathers  commonly 
Do  get  their  children;  but  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning. 

Exit. 


ACT  III 

SCENE  1. — Padua.  A  Foot?:  in  Baptista's  House. 
Enter  Lucentio,  Hortensio,  and  Bianca. 

Luc.  Fiddler,  forbear;  you  grow  too  forward,  sir. 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcom'd  you  withal  ? 

Hor.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc.  Preposterous  ass,  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd  ! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man 
After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy. 
And  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

IL07:  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

Bian.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong. 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice. 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools  ; 
I  '11  not  be  tied  to  hours  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
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And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  clown : 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles; 
His  lecture  will  be  done  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

Hor.  You'll  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tune? 

Retires, 

Luc.  That  will  be  never :  tune  your  instrument. 

Bian.  Where  left  we  last? 

Luc.   Here,  madam : — 

JIi'c  ibat  Simois ;  hie  est  Sigcia  tcllus  ; 
Hie  steterat  Priaini  regia  eelsa  scjiis. 

Bian.  Construe  them. 

Luc.  Hie  ibat,  as  I  told  you  before,  Simois,  I  am 
Lucentio,  hie  est,  son  unto  Vincentio  of  Pisa,  Sigeia 
telhis,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love  ;  Hie  steterat, 
and  that  Lucentio  that  comes  a-wooing,  Priat?ii,  is 
my  man  Tranio,  regia,  bearing  my  port,  celsa  seuis, 
that  we  might  beguile  the  old  pantaloon. 

Ilor.   Returning.  Madam,  my  instrument 's  in  tune. 

Biati.  Let's  hear.  HoRTEXSio  plays. 

O  fie  I  the  tre1)le  jars. 

Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

Bian.   Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it  : 
Hie  ibat  Simois,  I  know  you  not ;  hie  est  Sigcia  telhis, 
I  trust  you  not ;  Hie  steterat  Prianii,  take  heed  he  hear 
us  not  ;  regia,  presume  not  ;  celsa  senis,  despair  not. 

Hor.   Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

L.ue.  All  but  the  base. 

Hor.   Aside.  The  base  is  right ;  'tis  the  base  knave 
that  jars. 
I  low  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is  ! 
Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my  love : 
PeJascule,  I  "11  watch  you  better  yet. 

Bian.   In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 

L^uc.  Mistrust  it  not ;  for,  sure,  ^Eacides 
Was  Ajax,  call'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 
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Biaii.  I  must  believe  my  master;  else,  I  promise  you, 
I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let  it  rest.     Now,  Licio,  to  you. 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray, 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

Jlor.  You  may  go  walk,  and  give  me  leave  a  while : 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 

Lkc.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir?     Aside.  Well,  I  must 
wait, 
And  watch  withal  ;  for,  but  I  be  deceiv'd, 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous. 

Hor.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instrument, 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual, 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade  : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

Bian.  ^^^ly,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 

Ho7-.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

Bian.   '  Gamut '  /  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 
''A  ;r,'  to  plead  Hortensio'' s  passion  ; 

^  B  mi,^  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 
*  C  fa  nt^  that  loves  linth  all  affection : 

'  D  sol  re,''  one  clef,  two  notes  have  I : 

'  E  la  mi,^  shozo  pity,  or  I  die. 

Call  you  this  gamut  ?  tut  !  I  like  it  not  : 

Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice. 

To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you   leave  your 
books. 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up  : 
You  know  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 
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Biau.  Farewell,  sweet  masters  both :  I  must  be  gone. 

Exanif  BiAXCA  and  Sa~vaiit. 

Lite.  Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  to  stay. 

Exit. 
Ilor.   But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant  : 
Methinks  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love. 
Vet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble 
To  cast  thy  wandering  eyes  on  every  stale, 
Seize  thee  that  list :  if  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing.     Exit. 

SCENE  II.  — 77/^  Same.    Before  Baftistas  House. 

Enter  Baptist  A,  Gremio,  Traxio,  Katiiarixa, 
Bianca,  Lucentio,  and  Attendants. 

Bap,    To    Tranio.  Signior   Lucentio,    this   is  the 
'pointed  day 
That  Katharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  married. 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law. 
What  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be 
To  want  the  bridegroom  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  ! 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  ? 

Kath.  No  shame  but  mine:  I  must,  forsooth,  be  forc'd 
To  give  my  hand  oppos'd  against  my  heart 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen  ; 
Who  woo'd  in  haste  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool. 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour  ; 
And  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man. 
He'll  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage. 
Make  friends,  invite,  and  proclaim  the  banns  ; 
Vet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say,  '  Lo  !  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife, 
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If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her.' 

7>'a.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  too. 
Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well, 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word  : 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he's  honest. 

KatJi.    Would    Katharine    had    never    seen    him 
though  ! 

Exit,  iveeping,  follcnved  by  BiAKCA  and  others. 
Bap.  Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep, 
For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint. 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humour. 

Enter  BlONDELLO. 

Bion.  Master,  master  !  old  news,  and  such  news  as 
you  never  heard  of  ! 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  how  may  that  be  ? 

Bion.  WTiy,  is  it  not  news  to  hear  of  Petruchio's 
coming  ? 

Bap.   Is  he  come  ? 

Bion.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then  ? 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here? 

Bion.  When  he  stands  where  I  am  and  sees  you 
there. 

Tra.  But  say,  what  to  thine  old  news  ? 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat 
and  an  old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches  thrice 
turned  ;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases, 
one  buckled,  another  laced  ;  an  old  rusty  sword  ta'en 
out  of  the  town-armoury,  with  a  broken  hilt,  and 
chapeless  ;  with  two  broken  points  :  his  horse  hipped 
with  an  old  mothy  saddle  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred  ; 
besides,  possessed  with  the  glanders  and  like  to  mose 
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in  the  chine  ;  troubled  with  the  lampass,  infected 
with  the  fashions,  full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  spavins, 
rayed  with  the  yellows,  past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark 
spoiled  with  the  staggers,  begnawn  with  the  bots, 
swayed  in  the  back,  and  shoulder-shotten  ;  near- 
legged  before,  and  with  a  half-checked  bit,  and  a 
head-stall  of  sheep's  leather,  which,  being  restrained 
to  keep  him  from  stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst 
and  now  repaired  with  knots  ;  one  girth  six  times 
pieced,  and  a  woman's  crupper  of  velure,  which  hath 
two  letters  for  her  name  fairly  set  down  in  studs,  and 
here  and  there  pieced  with  packthread. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him  ? 

Bion.  O,  sir  !  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  capari- 
soned like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg 
and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a 
red  and  blue  list ;  an  old  hat  and  '  the  humour  of  forty 
fancies '  pricked  in't  for  a  feather  :  a  monster,  a  very 
monster  in  apparel,  and  not  like  a  Christian  footboy 
or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

Tra.   'Tis   some   odd  humour  pricks  him   to   this 
fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean-apparell'd. 

Bap.   I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoe'er  he  comes. 

Bion.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say  he  comes  ? 

Bion.  Who  ?  that  Petruchio  came  ? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

Bion.  No,  sir  ;  I  say  his  horse  comes,  with  him  on 
his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that's  all  one. 

Bio)i.  Nay,  by  Saint  Jamy. 

I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man 
Is  more  than  one. 
And  yet  not  many. 
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Enter  Petrvchio  and  GrcMIO. 

Pet.  Come,    where   be   these    gallants?   who's    at 
home  ? 

Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparcU'd 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  better,  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? 
How  does  my  father  ?     Gentles,  methinks  you  frown  : 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company, 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ? 

Bap.  Why,  sir,  you    know  this   is  your  wedding- 
day. 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come  ; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fie  !  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate. 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival. 

Tra.  And  tell  us  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detain'd  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 

Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear  : 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word, 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress  ; 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  I  stay  too  long  from  her  : 
The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

Tra.    See   not   your    bride   in    these    unreverent 
robes : 
Go  to  my  chamber  :  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me  :  thus  I'll  visit  her. 

Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 
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Pet.  Good   sooth,  even  thus  ;   therefore   ha'  dune 
with  words  : 
To  me  she's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes. 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'Twerc  well  for  Kate  and  better  for  myself. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss  ! 

Exeunt  Petkuchio,  Gkumip,  and  BroNDELLO. 

Tra.   He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire. 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible, 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap.   I  '11  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this. 

Exeunt  Baptista,  Grbmio,  and  Attendants. 

Tra.   But  to  her  love  concerneth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking  :  which  to  bring  to  pass, 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — whate'er  he  be. 
It  skills  not  much,  we'll  fit  him  to  our  turn, — 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  I'isa, 
And  make  assurance  here  in  Padua 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope, 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 

Lzic.  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage  ; 
Which  once  perform'd,  let  all  the  world  say  no, 
I  '11  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business. 
We'll  over-reach  the  greybeard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola, 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio  ; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. 
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Rc-cntcr  Gremio. 

Signior  Gremio,  came  you  from  the  church  ? 

Grc.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 

Tra.  And   is   the   bride  and   bridegroom   coming 
home? 

Grc.  A  bridegroom  say  you  ?  'tis  a  groom  indeed, 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 

Tra.   Curster  than  she  ?  why,  'tis  impossible. 

Grc.  Why,  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Tra.  Why,  she's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's  dam. 

Grc.  Tut  !  she 's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I  '11  tell  you.  Sir  Lucentio :  when  the  priest 
Should  ask,  if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
'  Ay,  by  gogs-wouns,'  quoth  he  ;  and  swore  so  loud. 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book  ; 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
This  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book  and  book  and  priest : 
'  Now  take  them  up,'  quoth  he,  'if  any  list.' 

Tra.  What  said  the  wench  when  he  arose  again  ? 

Grc.  Trembled  and  shook  ;    for  why,  he  stamp'd 
and  swore. 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done, 
He  calls  for  wine  :  '  A  health  ! '  quoth  he,  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm  ;  quaft'd  off  the  muscadel. 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face  ; 
Having  no  other  reason 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly, 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck, 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack 
That  at  the  parting  all  the  church  did  echo  : 
And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame  ; 
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And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming : 

Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before. 

Hark,  hark  !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.  Music. 

Enter Petruchio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  BArriSTA, 
HORTENSIO,  Grumio,  and  Train. 

Pet.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your 
pains : 
I  know  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day. 
And  have  prepar'd  great  store  of  wedding  cheer  ; 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence. 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap.   Is't  possible  you  will  away  to-night? 

Pet.   I  must  away  tu-day,  before  night  come. 
Make  it  no  wonder  :  if  you  knew  my  business, 
Vou  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all. 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife. 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me, 
For  I  must  hence  ;  and  farewell  to  you  all. 

Tra.   Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet.   It  may  not  be. 

Gre.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

R'ath.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  I  am  content. 

Kath.  Are  you  content  to  stay  ? 

Pet.  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay, 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

Pet.  Grumio,  my  horse  I 

Gru.  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready  :  the  oats  have  eaten 
the  horses. 

Kath.  Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day  ; 
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No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way. 
You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green  ; 
For  me,  I'll  not  be  gone  till  I  please  myself. 
'Tis  like  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet.  O,  Kate  !  content  thee  :  prithee,  be  not  angry. 

Kath.   I  will  be  angry  :  what  hast  thou  to  do  ? 
Father,  be  quiet ;  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gre.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner : 
I  see  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool, 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Pet.  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  command. 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her  ; 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  demineer, 
Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead, 
Be  mad  and  merry,  or  go  hang  yourselves. 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret ; 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own. 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels  ;  she  is  my  house, 
My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  barn, 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything  ; 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare  ; 
I  '11  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua.     Grumio, 
Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we're  beset  with  thieves  ; 
Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man. 
Fear  not,  sweet  wench ;   they  shall  not  touch  thee, 

Kate: 
I  '11  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharixa,  and  Grumio. 

Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 

Gi-c.  Went    they    not    quickly  I    should    die    with 
laughing. 
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Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  the  like. 

Luc.  Mistress,  what's  your  opinion  of  your  sister? 

Bian.  That,  being  mad  herself,  she 's  madly  mated. 

Gre.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated. 

Bap.   Neighbours   and   friends,  though   bride   and 
bridegroom  wants 
?"or  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table, 
You  know  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast. 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place. 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

I'ra.   Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it  ? 

Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio.     Come,  gentlemen,  let's 
go.  Exeunt. 

ACT   IV 

SCENE  I. — A  Hall  in  Petruchio' s  Country 
House. 

Enter  GruMIO. 

Gru.  P"ie,  fie,  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad  masters, 
and  all  foul  ways  !  Was  ever  man  so  beaten  ?  was 
ever  man  so  rayed  ?  was  ever  man  so  weary  ?  I  am 
sent  before  to  make  a  fire,  and  they  are  coming  after 
to  warm  them.  Now,  were  not  I  a  little  pot  and  soon 
hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart  in  my  belly,  ere  I 
should  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw  me  ;  but  I,  with  blow- 
ing the  fire,  shall  warm  myself;  for,  considering  the 
weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  cold.  Holla,  ho  ! 
Curtis. 

Enter  CURTIS. 

Curt.  Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly  ? 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice  :  if  thou  doubt  it,  thou  mayest 
slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel  with  no  greater  a 
run  but  my  head  and  my  neck.     A  fire,  good  Curtis. 
III.  Q 
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Curt.  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Grumio  ? 

Gru.  O  !  ay,  Curtis,  ay ;  and  therefore  fire,  fire ; 
cast  on  no  water. 

Curt.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she's  reported  ? 

Gru.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost ;  but, 
thou  knowest,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast ; 
for  it  hath  tamed  my  old  master,  and  my  new  mistress, 
and  myself,  fellow  Curtis. 

Curt.  Away,  you  three-inch  fool  !  I  am  no  beast. 

Gru.  Am  I  but  three  inches  ?  why,  thy  horn  is  a 
foot ;  and  so  long  am  I  at  the  least.  But  wilt  thou 
make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on  thee  to  our  mistress, 
whose  hand,  she  being  now  at  hand,  thou  shalt  soon 
feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort,  for  being  slow  in  thy  hot 
office  ? 

Curt.  I  prithee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me,  how  goes 
the  world  ? 

Gru.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office  but 
thine ;  and  therefore  fire.  Do  thy  duty,  and  have 
thy  duty,  for  my  master  and  mistress  are  almost  frozen 
to  death. 

Curt.  There's  fire  ready;  and  therefore,  good 
Grumio,  the  news. 

Gru.  Why,  'Jack,  boy!  ho,  boy!'  and  as  much 
news  as  thou  wilt. 

Curt.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  cony-catching. 

Gru.  Why  therefore  fire :  for  I  have  caught  ex- 
treme cold.  Where's  the  cook?  is  supper  ready,  the 
house  trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept ;  the 
servingmen  in  their  new  fustian,  their  white  stockings, 
and  every  officer  his  wedding-garment  on  ?  Be  the 
jacks  fair  within,  the  j ills  fair  without,  the  carpets  laid, 
and  every  thing  in  order  ? 

Curt.  All  ready ;  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  news. 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired  ;  my  m.aster  and 
mistress  fallen  out. 
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Curt.   How  ? 

Cm.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt ;  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

Ctiyt.  Let's  ha't,  good  Grumio. 

Gru.   Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  Striking  him. 

Curt.  This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore  'tis  called  a  sensible  tale  ;  and 
this  cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear  and  beseech 
listening.  Now  I  begin  :  Imprimis ;  we  came  down 
a  foul  hill,  my  master  riding  behind  my  mistress, — 

Curt.   Both  of  one  horse  ? 

Gru.  What's  that  to  thee? 

Curt.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale  :  but  hadst  thou  not  crossed 
me  thou  shouldst  have  heard  how  her  horse  fell,  and 
she  under  her  horse  ;  thou  should 'st  have  heard  in  how- 
miry  a  place,  how  she  was  bemoiled  ;  how  he  left  her 
with  the  horse  upon  her  ;  how  he  beat  me  because  her 
horse  stumbled  ;  how  she  waded  through  the  dirt  to 
]5luck  him  off  me ;  how  he  swore  ;  how  she  prayed, 
that  never  prayed  before ;  how  I  cried ;  how  the 
horses  ran  away ;  how  her  bridle  was  burst ;  how  I 
lost  my  crupper  ;  with  many  things  of  worthy  memory, 
which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou  return  un- 
experienced to  thy  grave. 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew  than 
she. 

Gru.  Ay  ;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of  you  all 
shall  find  when  he  comes  home.  But  what  talk  I  of 
this?  Call  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Nicholas,  Philip, 
Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest :  let  their  heads  be 
sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats  brushed,  and  their 
garters  of  an  indifferent  knit :  let  them  court'sy  with 
their  left  legs,  and  not  presume  to  touch  a  hair  of  my 
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master's  horsetail  till  they  kiss  their  hands.  Are  they 
all  ready  ? 

Ctiri.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

Curt.  Do  you  hear !  ho  ?  you  must  meet  my 
master  to  countenance  my  mistress. 

Gru.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt.  Who  knows  not  that  ? 

Gru.  Thou,  it  seems,  that  callest  for  company  to 
countenance  her. 

Curt.   I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru.  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. 

Enter  several  Servants. 

Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio  1 

Phil.  How  now,  Grumio  ! 
Jos.  What,  Grumio  ! 

Nieh.  Fellow  Grumio  ! 

Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  ! 

Gru.  Welcome,  you  ;  how  now,  you  ;  what,  you  ; 
fellow,  you ;  and  thus  much  for  greeting.  Now,  my 
spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neat  ? 

Nath.  All  things  is  ready.  How  near  is  our 
master  ? 

Gru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this  ;  and  therefore 
be  not— Cock's  passion,  silence  !  I  hear  my  master. 

Enter  Petruchio  atid  Katharina. 

Pet.    Where  be  these  knaves  ?    What  !  no  man  at 
door 
To  hold  my  stirrup  nor  to  take  my  horse. 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip?  — 

All  Serv.  Here,  here,  sir  ;  here,  sir. 

Pet.   Here,  sir  !  here,  sir  !  here,  sir  !  here,  sir  ! 
You  logger-headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms  ! 
What :  no  attendance  ?  no  regard  ?  no  duty  ? 
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Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  ? 

Grii    Here,  sir  ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 

Pet.  You  peasant  swain  !  you  whoreson  malt-horFC 
(hiulj^e  ! 
Did  I  not  Vjid  tlice  meet  me  in  the  park, 
y\n(l  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  ? 

Grit.   Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made, 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'  the  heel, 
1'iiere  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing, 
There    were     none    fine    but     Adam,     Ralph,     and 

Gregory ; 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly  ; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 

Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. 

Exeunt  Servants. 

Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led': 

Where  are  those — •?     Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 
Soud,  scud,  soud,  soud  ! 

Re-e'nter  Servants,  loith  supper. 

Why,  when,  I   say?      Nay,    good    sweet    Kate,    be 

merry. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues,  you  villains  1     When? 

//  ivas  the  friar  of  orders  grey, 
As  he  forth  -ualked  on  his  7vay  : — 

Out,  you  rogue  !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry  : 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  the  other. 

Strikes  him. 
Be  merry,  Kate.     Some  water,  here  ;  what,  ho  ! 
Where's  my  spaniel  Troilus?     Sirrah,  get  you  hence 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither  : 

Exit  .'<en:ant. 
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One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted  with. 
Where  are  my  slippers  ?    Shall  I  have  some  water  ? 

Enter  a  Sa~vant  with  a  basin  and  civcr. 

Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily. 
You  whoreson  villain  !  will  you  let  it  fall  ? 

Strikes  him. 

Kath.     Patience,    I    pray   you ;    'twas  a   fault  un- 
willing. 

Pet.  A  whoreson,  beetle-headed,  flap-ear'd  knave  ! 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down  ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate,  or  else  shall  I  ? 
What's  this?  mutton? 

First  Scrv.  Ay. 

Pet.  Who  brought  it  ? 

Peter.  I. 

Pet.  'Tis  burnt  ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat. 
^Vhat  dogs  are  these  !  Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser. 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  ? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all. 

Throws  the  7)icat,  etc.  at  them. 
You  heedless  joltheads  and  unmanner'd  slaves  ! 
What  !  do  you  grumble  ?  I  '11  be  with  you  straight. 

Kath.   I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet : 
The  meat  was  well  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet.   I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away, 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger  ; 
And  better  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric. 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  't  shall  be  mended, 
And  for  this  night  we  '11  fast  for  company. 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Curtis. 
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Nath.  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like  ? 
Peter.   He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Re-enter  CVRTis. 

Grit.  Where  is  he  ? 

Curt.   In  her  chamber,  making  a  sermon  of  con- 
tinency  to  her  ; 
And    rails,    and    swears,    and   rates,  that    she,    po.ir 

soul. 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak. 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away  !  for  he  is  coming  hither.  Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Petruchio. 

Pet.  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign, 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty. 
And  till  she  stoop  she  must  not  be  fuU-gorg'd, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites 
That  bate  and  beat  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat  : 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not : 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 
I  '11  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed  ; 
And  here  I  '11  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets : 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly  I  intend 
That  all  is  done  in  reverent  care  of  her  ; 
And  in  conclusion  she  shall  watch  all  night : 
And  if  she  chance  to  nod  I'll  rail  and  brawl. 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness  ; 
And  thus  I  '11  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour. 
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He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 

Now  let  him  speak  :   'tis  charity  to  show.  Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Padua.     Before  Baptist  a'' s  House. 

Enter  Tranio  and  HORTENSW. 

Tra.    Is  't    possible,    friend    Licio,    that   Mistress 
Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

Hor.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said, 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

They  stand  aside. 

Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read  ? 

Bian.  What,  master,   read  you  ?    first  resolve  mc 
that. 

Luc.  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Love. 

Bian.  And    may   you    prove,   sir,   master  of  your 
art  ! 

Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of  my 
heart.  Tlwy  retire. 

Hor,  Quick    proceeders,  marry  !    Now  tell  me,  I 
pray, 
Vou  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Lov'd  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tra.  O  despiteful  love  !  unconstant  womankind  ! 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hor.  Mistake  no  more  :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be. 
But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise. 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion  : 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  call'd  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
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Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca  ; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you,  if  you  be  so  contented, 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 

Hoy.     See,    how    they   kiss    and    court  !      Signior 
Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more  ;  but  do  forswear  her. 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  fiattcr'd  her  withal. 

Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath. 
Never  to  marry  with  her  though  she  would  entreat. 
Fie  on  her !  see  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hor.  Would  all  the  world  but  he  had   quite  for- 
sworn ! 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow 
Ere  three  days  pass,  which  hath  as  long  lov'd  me 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggard. 
And  so  farewell,  Signior  Lucentio. 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks, 
Shall  win  my  love  :  and  so  I  take  mj'  leave, 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before.  Exil. 

Tra.   Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case  ! 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love. 
And  have  forsworn  you  with  Hortensio. 

Biati.  Tranio,  you  jest.  But  have  you  both  forsworn 
me? 

Tra.  Mistress,  we  have. 

Luc.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licio. 

Tra.   V  faith,  he'll  have  a  lusty  widow  now, 
Tliat  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

Biaii.   God  give  him  joy! 

jya.   Ay,  and  he'll  tame  her. 

Bian.  He  says  so,  Tranio. 
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Tra,  Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming-school. 

Bian.  The   taming-school  !  what,  is  there  such  a 
place  ? 

Tra.  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master  ; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue. 

Enter  BiONDELLO,  running. 

Bion.  O  master,  master  !  I  have  watch 'd  so  long 
That  I  am  dog-weary;  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  hill 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello? 

Bion.  Master,  a  mercatante,  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what  ;  but  formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him,  Tranio  ? 

Tra.   If  he  be  credulous  and  trust  my  tale, 
I  '11  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio, 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

Exezmt  Lu CENT  10  and  BlANCA. 

Enter  a  Pedant. 

Fed.  God  save  )'ou,  sir  ! 

Tf-a.  And  you,  sir !  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  furthest  ? 

Fed.   Sir,  at  the  furthest  for  a  week  or  two  ; 
But  then  up  further,  and  as  far  as  Rome  ; 
And  so  to  Tripoli,  if  God  lend  me  life. 

T7-a.  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? 

Fed.  Of  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir  ?  marry,  God  forbid  ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life? 

Fed.  My  life,  sir  !  how,  I  pray  ?  for  that  goes  hnrd. 
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Tra.   'Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua.     Know  you  not  the  cause  ? 
Your  ships  are  stay'd  at  Venice  ;  and  the  duke, 
P'or  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him, 
Hath  publish'd  and  proclaim'd  it  openly. 
'Tis  marvel,  but  that  you  are  but  newly  come, 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaim'd  about. 

Pcd.  Alas  !  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so  ; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

Tra.  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy, 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  advise  you. 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa  ? 

Fed.  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been  ; 
Pisa  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra.  Among  them  know  you  one  Vincentio  ? 

Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him  ; 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra.  He  is  my  father,  sir  ;  and,  sooth  to  say. 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

Bion.  Aside.  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster, 
and  all  one. 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity. 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake  ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes 
That  you  are  like  to  Sir  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg'd. 
Look  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should  ! 
You  understand  me,  sir ;  so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city. 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Ped.  O  1  sir,  I  do  ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me  to  make  the  matter  good. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand : 
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My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day, 

To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 

'Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here: 

In  all  these  circumstances  I'll  instruct  you. 

Go  with  mc  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.       Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  PFTRC'Cff/o's  Hott^c. 
Enter  A'atharixa  and  Grumio. 

Grii.   No,  no,  forsooth  ;  I  dare  not  for  my  life. 

Kath.  The  more   my  wrong,  the   more   his   spite 
appears. 
What !  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Eeggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
Upon  entreaty  have  a  present  alms  ; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat. 
Am  starv'd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep  ; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed. 
And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants, 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love  : 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep  or  eat 
'Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. 
I  prithee  go  and  get  me  some  repast  ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Grii.  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot  ? 

Kath.   'Tis  passing  good :  I  prithee  let  me  have  it. 

Cm.  I  fear  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat. 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broil'd  ? 

Kath.   I  like  it  well  :  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  mc. 

Grti.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear  'tis  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard  } 

Kath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Gru.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 

Kath.  Why  then,  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest. 
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Gru.  Nay   then,  I   will  not :  you    shall    have   the 
mustard, 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Kath,  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt. 

Gru.  Why  then,  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 

Kath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding  slave, 

Beats  him. 
That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat. 
Sorrow  on  thee  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery ! 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  Petruchio,  with  a  dish  of  meat,  and 
HORTENSIO. 

Pet.   How   fares   my  Kate  ?     What,  sweeting,   all 
amort  ? 

Hor.  Mistress,  what  cheer  ? 

Kath.  Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.   Pluck  uj)  thy  spirits  ;  look  cheerfully  upon  me. 
Here,  love  ;  thou  seest  how  diligent  I  am 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself  and  bring  it  thee  : 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What !  not  a  word  ?  Nay,  then  thou  lov'st  it  not, 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof. 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks. 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat. 

Kath.   I  thank  you,  sir. 

Hor.  Signior  Petruchio,  fie  !  you  are  to  blame. 
Come,  Mistress  Kate,  I  '11  bear  you  company. 

Pet.  Aside.  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou  lov'st 
me. 
Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart  ! 
Kate,  eat  apace  :  and  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house. 
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And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best, 
With  silken  coats  and  caps  and  golden  rings, 
With  ruffs  and  cuffs  and  farthingales  and  things ; 
With  scarfs  and  fans  and  double  change  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads  and  all  this  knavery. 
What !  hast  thou  din'd  ?     The  tailor  stays  thy  leisure. 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Enter  Tailor. 

Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments  ; 
Lay  forth  the  gown. 

Enter  Haberdasher. 

What  news  with  you,  sir  ? 

Hab.   Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 

Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer  ; 
A  velvet  dish  :  fie,  fie  !  'tis  lewd  and  filthy  : 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle  or  a  walnut-shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap  : 
Away  with  it  !  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath.  I'll  have  no  bigger  :  this  doth  fit  the  time, 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one  too  ; 
And  not  till  then. 

Hor.  Aside.  That  will  not  be  in  haste. 

Kath.  Why,  sir,  I  trust  I  may  have  leave  to  speak, 
And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe  : 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  say  my  mind, 
And  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart. 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break  : 
And  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet.  Why,  thou  say'st  true  ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie. 
I  love  thee  well  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 
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Kath.   Love  me  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap, 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Exit  Haberdasher. 

Pet.  Thy  gown  ?  why,   ay  :    come,    tailor,   let    us 
see't. 
O,  mercy,  God  !  what  masquing  stuff  is  here  ? 
What 's  this  ?  a  sleeve  ?  'tis  like  a  demi-cannon  : 
What  !  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart  ? 
Here 's  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash. 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop. 
Why,  what,  i'  devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this  ? 

Hor.  Aside.   I  see,  she's  like  to  have  neither  cap 
nor  gown. 

Tai.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well. 
According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time 

Pet.  Marry,  and  did  :  but  if  you  be  remember'd, 
I  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir. 
I  '11  none  of  it :  hence  !  make  your  best  of  it. 

Kath.   I  never  saw  a  better-fashion'd  gown. 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commelulab 
Belike  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet.  Why,   true  ;    he  means  to  make  a  pippcti^ 

1  at.  bhe  says  your  worship  means  to  make  a  puppet 
of  her. 

Pet.  O  monstrous  arrogance  !  Thou  best,  thou  thread. 
Thou  thimble, 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail  ! 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter-cricket  thou  ! 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread  ? 
Away  !  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant. 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st  ! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 
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To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty  ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife  : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end  ; 
Say  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death  ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  but  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I  "11  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bass.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life  : 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all, 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

Poi\  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that. 
If  she  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  ofter. 

Gra.   I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  love  : 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Ner.   'Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back  ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Sliy.  These  be  the  Christian  husbands  !     I  have  a 
daughter ; 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 
Had  been  her  husband  rather  than  a  Christian  I 
We  trifle  time ;  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

Poi\    A   pound    of  that  same  merchant's   flesh    is 
thine : 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shy.  Most  rightful  judge  ! 

Por.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 
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Sliy.  Most  learned    judge  !    A   sentence  !    Come, 
prepare  ! 

Po}\  Tarry  a  little  :  there  is  something  else. 
Tliis  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood  ; 
The  words  expressly  are  '  a  pound  of  flesh ' : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh  ; 
But,  m  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.  O  upright  judge  !     Mark,  Jew  :     O  learned 
judge  ! 

Shy.   Is  that  the  law  ? 

For.  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act ; 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assur'd 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest. 

Gra.  O    learned  judge  !     Mark,  Jew  :    a  learned 
judge  ! 

Shy.   I  take  this  offer  then  :  pay  the  bond  thrice 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

For.  Soft  ! 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice  ;  soft  !  no  haste  : — 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.  O  Jew  !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge  I 

For.  Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  oft"  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood  ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more, 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh  :  if  thou  tak'st  more, 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound,  be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance. 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple,  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, 
Thou  diest  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra.  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew  ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 
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And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end  ; 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot. 
Let's  see  ;  I  think  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock, 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 

Kath.   I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  'tis  almost  two  ; 
And  'twill  be  supper-time  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet.  It  shall  be  seven  ere  I  go  to  horse. 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do. 
You  are  still  crossing  it.     Sirs,  let 't  alone  : 
I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do. 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hor.  Why,  so  this  gallant  will  command  the  sun. 

Excuvt. 

SCENE  IV. —Padua.     Before  Baptista's  House. 

Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like 
ViNCENTIO. 

Tra.   Sir,  this  is  the  house  :  please  it  you  that  I  call  ? 

Ped.  Ay,  what  else  ?  and  but  I  be  deceived 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me, 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 

Tra.   'Tis  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  case, 
With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

Enter  BlONDELLO. 

Ped.  I  warrant  you.      But,  sir,  here  comes  your 
boy ; 
'Twere  good  he  were  school'd. 

Tra.  Fear  you  not  him.     Sirrah  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you  : 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

Bion.  Tut  !  fear  not  me. 

Tra.   But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista? 

Bion.   I  told  him  that  your  father  was  at  Venice, 
And  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 
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Tra.  Thou  'rt  a  tall  fellow  :  hold  thee  that  to  drhik. 
Here  comes  Baptista.     Set  your  countenance,  sir. 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucentio. 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met. 

To  the  Pedant.  Sir,  this  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of. 

I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now. 

Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Fed.  Soft,  son  ! 
Sir,  l)y  your  leave  :  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And,  for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you, 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter,  ' 
And  she  to  him,  to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care, 
To  have  him  match'd  ;  and  if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  upon  some  agreement 
Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow'd  ; 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say  : 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections  : 
And  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower, 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done  : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 

Tra.   I  thank  you,  sir.     Where  then  do  you  know 
best 
We  be  affied  and  such  assurance  ta'en 
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As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  ? 

Bap.   Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio  ;  for,  you  know, 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants. 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still. 
And  happily  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra.  Then  at  my  lodging  an  it  like  you  : 
There  doth  my  father  lie,  and  there  this  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well. 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here  ; 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this,  that  at  so  slender  warning. 
You  're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap.   It  likes  me  well :  Cambio,  hie  you  home, 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened  : 
Lucentio's  father  is  arriv'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  she's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 

Bion.   I  pray  the  gods  she  may,  with  all  my  heart  I 

Tra.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way? 
Welcome  !  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer. 
Come,  sir  ;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bap,  I  follow  you. 

Exeunt  Tranio,  Pedant,  and  BAPTIST  A. 

Bio7t.  Cambio  ! 

Luc.  What  sayest  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  You  saw  my  master   wink  and  laugh  upon 
you? 

Luc.  Biondello,  what  of  that  ? 

Bion.  Faith,  nothing ;  but  has  left  me  here  be- 
hind to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs 
and  tokens. 

Lztc.  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them. 

Bion.  Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with 
the  deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him  ? 
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Bion.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to  the 
supper. 

Luc.  And  then? 

Bion.  The  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  church  is  at 
your  command  at  all  hours. 

Luc.  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

Bion,  I  cannot  tell,  except  they  are  busied  about  a 
counterfeit  assurance  ;  take  you  assurance  of  her,  cum 
privikgio  ad  iniprimendum  solum.  To  the  church  ! 
take  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some  sufficient  honest 
witnesses. 

If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day. 

Luc.  Hearest  thou,  Biondello? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tarry  :  I  knew  a  wench  married  in 
an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to 
stuff  a  rabbit ;  and  so  may  you,  sir  ;  and  so  adieu,  sir. 
My  master  hath  appointed  me  to  go  to  Saint  Luke's, 
to  bid  the  priest  be  ready  to  come  against  you  come 
with  your  appendix.  Exit. 

Luc.  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented  : 
She  will  be  pleas'd  ;  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt  ? 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her  : 
It  shall  go  hard  if  Cambio  go  without  her.  Exit. 

SCENE  V .—A  public  Road. 

Enter  Petruchio,    Katharina,    Hortensio   and 
Sci-vants. 

Pet.  Come  on,  i'  God's  name  ;  once  more  toward 

our  father's. 
Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon  ! 
Kath.  The  moon  !   the   sun :    it  is  not  moonlight 

now. 
Pet.   I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 
Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  briszht. 
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Pet.   Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that 's  myself. 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list, 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house. 
Go  one,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. 
Evermore  cross'd  and  cross'd  ;  nothing  but  cross 'd  I 

Hoi:  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 

Kath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so  far, 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please. 
An  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush-candle. 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon. 

Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet.  Nay,  then  you  lie  ;  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 

Kath.  Then  God  be  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed  sun  ; 
But  sun  it  is  not  when  you  say  it  is  not, 
And  the  moon  changes  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is  ; 
And  so  it  shall  be  so  for  Katharine. 

IIo7'.  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways  ;  the  field  is  won. 

Pet.  Well,  forward,  forward  !  thus  the  bowl  should 
run. 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias. 
But  soft !  what  company  is  coming  here  ? 

Enter  ViKCENTlo. 

To   VINCENTIO.      Good    morrow,    gentle    mistress : 

where  away  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too, 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  I 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty, 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  ? 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee. 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Hor.  A'  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  woman 
of  him. 
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Kath.    Young  budding  virgin,   fair  and  fresh  and 
sweet, 
Whither  away,  or  where  is  thy  abode  ? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child  ; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow  ! 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,   Kate  !  I  hope  thou  art  not 
mad  : 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  wither'd. 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Kath.   Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes. 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green  : 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

Pet.  Do,    good   old  grandsire ;   and,  withal  make 
known 
Which  way  thou  travellest :  if  along  with  us. 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Vin.   Fair  sir,  and  you  my  merry  mistress, 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me, 
My  name  is  call'd  Vincentio  ;  my  dwelling  Pisa  ; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua,  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name  ? 
Vin.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet.  Happily  met  ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father  : 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman, 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married.     Wonder  not, 
Nor  be  not  griev'd  :  she  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth  ; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vmcentio  ; 
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And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son, 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

Vin.  But  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure, 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

Hoy.   I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

Pet,  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof ; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

Exeunt  all  but  HortexsiO. 

Hor.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  has  put  me  in  heart. 
Have  to  my  widow  !  and  if  she  be  froward. 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

Exit. 


ACT  V 

SCENE  I. — Padua.     Before  LucENTid's  House. 

Gremio  discovered.     Enter  behind,  BlONDELLO, 
LUCENTIO,  and  BlAXCA. 

Bion.  Softly  and  swiftly,  sir,  for  the  priest  is  ready. 

Luc.   I  fly,  Biondello  :  but  they  may  chance  to  need 
thee  at  home  ;  therefore  leave  us. 

Bion.  Nay,  faith,  I  '11  see  the  church  o'  your  back  ; 
and  then  come  back  to  my  master  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Exeunt  LVCEXTIO,  Biaxca,  and  BIOXDELLO. 

Gre.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharixa,  Vjncextio,  and 
Attendants. 

Pet.  Sir,  here's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's  house  : 
My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place  ; 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 

Vin.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before  you  go. 
I  think  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here. 
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And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward. 

Knocks. 
Grc.  They're  busy  within  ;   you  were  best  knock 

louder. 

Enter  Pedant  above,  at  a  laindow. 

Fed.  What's  he  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat 
down  the  gate? 

Vin.   Is  Signior  Lucentio  within,  sir  ? 

Fed.   He's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  bespoken  withal. 

I'in.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound  or 
two,  to  make  merry  withal  ? 

Fed.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself:  he 
shall  need  none  so  long  as  I  live. 

Fet.  Nay,  I  told  you  your  son  was  well  beloved  in 
Padua.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  To  leave  frivolous  circum- 
stances, I  pray  you  tell  Signior  Lucentio  that  his 
father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the  door  to 
speak  with  him. 

Fed.  Thou  liest  :  his  father  is  come  from  Padua, 
and  here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Vin.  Art  thou  his  father  ? 

Fed.  Ay,  sir ;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  believe 
her. 

Fet.  To  VixCENTio.  ^Vhy,  how  now,  gentleman  ! 
Why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you  another 
man's  name. 

Fed.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain  :  I  believe  a'  means 
to  cozen  somebody  in  this  city  under  my  countenance. 

Re-enter  BlONDELLO. 

Bion.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together  : 
God  send  'em  good  shipping  !  But  who  is  here  ? 
mine  old  master,  Vincentio  !  now  we  are  undone  and 
brought  to  nothing. 

/'/;/.  Seeing  BloxDELLO.  Come  hither,  crack- 
hemp. 
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Bion.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 
Vin.  Come  hither,  you  rogue.     What,   have  you 
forgot  me  ? 

Bion.  Forgot  you  !  no,  sir  :  I  could  not  forget  you, 
for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Vin.  What,  you  notorious  villain  !  didst  thou  never 
see  thy  master's  father,  Vincentio  ? 

Bion.  What,  my  old  worshipful  old  master  ?  yes, 
marry,  sir  ;  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 

Vin.  Is  't  so,  indeed  ?  Beats  BlONDELLO. 

Bion.  Help,  help,  help  !  here's  a  madman  will 
murder  me.  Exit. 

Fed.  Help,  son  !  help,  Signior  Baptista. 

Exit  above. 

Pet.  Prithee,  Kate,  let's  stand  aside,  and  see  the 
end  of  this  controversy.  They  retire. 

Enter  Pedant,  Baptista,  Tranio,  and  Servants. 

Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you  that  offer  to  beat  my 
servant  ? 

Vin.  What  am  I,  sir  !  nay,  what  are  you,  sir  ?  O 
immortal  gods !  O  fine  villain !  A  silken  doublet  !  a 
velvet  hose !  a  scarlet  cloak !  and  a  copatain  hat  I 
O,  I  am  undone !  I  am  undone !  while  I  play  the 
good  husband  at  home,  my  son  and  my  servant  spend 
all  at  the  university, 

Tra.  How  now  !  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic  ? 

Tra.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by 
your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman. 
Why,  sir,  what  'cerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  ? 
I  thank  my  good  father,  I  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

Vin.  Thy  father  !  O  villain  !  he  is  a  sail-maker  in 
Bergamo. 

Bap.  You  mistake,  sir  ;  you  mistake,  sir.  Pray, 
what  do  you  think  is  his  name  ? 
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Vin.  His  name  !  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name  :  I 
have  brought  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three  years 
old,  and  his  name  is  Tranio. 

Fed.  Away,  away,  mad  ass  !  his  name  is  Lucentio  ; 
and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the  lands  of  me, 
Signior  Vincentio. 

Vin.  Lucentio !  O  !  he  hath  murdered  his  master. 
Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's  name. 

0  !  my  son,  my  son.     Tell  me,  thou  villain,  where  is 
my  son  Lucentio  ? 

Tra.  Call  forth  an  officer. 

Enter  one  ttriik  an  Officer. 

Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  gaol.     Father  Baptista, 

1  charge  you  see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Vin.  Carry  me  to  the  gaol  ! 

Gre.  Stay,  officer  :  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap.  Talk  not,  Signior  Gremio  :  I  say  he  shall  go 
to  prison. 

Gre.  Take  heed,  Signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be 
cony-catched  in  this  business  :  I  dare  swear  this  is  the 
right  Vincentio. 

Fed.  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

Gre.   Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

Tra.  Then  thou  wert  best  say  that  I  am  not 
Lucentio. 

Gre.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  Signior  Lucentio. 

BaJ).  Away  with  the  dotard  !  to  the  gaol  with 
him  ! 

Vin.  Thus  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abused. 
O  monstrous  villain  ! 

Re-enter  BlONDELLO,  with  LucENTio  and  Bianca. 

Bion.  O  !  we  are  spoiled  ;  and  yonder  he  is  :  deny 
him,  forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 

Ltic.  Pardon,  sweet  father.  Kneeling. 
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Vin.  Lives  my  sweet  son  ? 

BlONDELLO,  Tranio,  and  Pedant  run  oitl. 

Bian.  Pardon,  dear  father.  Kneeling. 

Bap.  How  hast  thou  offended  ? 

Where  is  Lucentio  ? 

Luc.  Here's  Lucentio, 

Right  son  to  the  right  Vincentio  ; 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine, 
While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne. 

Gre.  Here's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us 
all! 

Vhi.  Where  is  that  damned  villain  Tranio, 
That  fac'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so  ? 

Bap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this. my  Cambio? 

Bian.  Cambio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.     Bianca's  love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 
And  happily  I  have  arriv'd  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforc'd  him  to  ; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Vin.   I'll  slit   the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have 
sent  me  to  the  gaol. 

Bap.  But  do  you  hear,  sir?      Have  you  married 
my  daughter  without  asking  my  good  will  ? 

Vin.  Fear  not,  Baptista  ;  we  will  content  you,  go 
to  :  but  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villany. 

Exit. 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery. 

Exit. 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca ;  thy  father  will  not 
frown.  Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Gre.  My  cake  is  dough  ;  but  I  '11  in  among  the  rest, 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast. 

Exit. 
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Petruchio  and  Katiiarina  advance. 

Kath.   Husband,  let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of  this 

ado. 
Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 
Kath.  What  !  in  the  midst  of  the  street  ? 
Pet.  What  !  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 
Kath.   No,  sir,  God  forbid  ;  but  ashamed  to  kiss. 
Pet.  Why,  then  let's  home  again.     Come,  sirrah, 

let's  away. 
Kath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss  :  now  pray  thee, 

love,  stay. 
Pet.  Is  not  this  well  ?     Come,  my  sweet  Kate  : 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late.      Excimt. 

SCENE  II.  — 77^^  Same.    A  Room  in  LucENTlo's 
House. 

A  banqiiet  set  out.  Enter  Baptista,  VlNCENTIO, 
Gremio,  the  Pedant,  LucENTio,  Bianca,  Petru- 
chio, Katharina,  Hortensio,  and  Widow; 
Tranio,  BlONDELLO,  Grumio,  and  others,  at- 
tending. 

Luc.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree  : 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done, 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown. 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome, 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine. 
Brother  Petruchio,  sister  Katharina, 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow. 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house  : 
My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up, 
After  our  great  good  cheer.     Pray  you,  sit  down  ; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat  as  well  as  eat. 

Pet.   Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 

Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petruchio. 
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Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 

Hor.  For  both  our  sakes  I  would  that  word  were 

true. 
Pet.   Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 
Wid.  Then  never  trust  me,  if  I  be  afeard. 
Pet.  You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my 

sense : 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

Wid.   He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round. 

Pet.  Roundly  replied. 

Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that  ? 

Wid.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 

Pet.  Conceives  by  me !    How  likes  Hortensio  that  ? 

Hor.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 

Pet.  Very  well  mended.     Kiss  him  for  that,   good 

widow. 
Kath.   'He  that   is   giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 

round : ' 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 

Wid.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew, 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe : 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 
Kath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 
Wid.  Right,  I  mean  you. 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  you. 
Pet.  To  her,  Kate ! 
Hor.  To  her,  widow  ! 

Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  her  down. 
Hor.  That  's  my  office. 
Pet.   Spoke  like  an  officer :  ha'  to  thee,  lad. 

Drinks  to  HORTENSIO. 
Bap.   How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted  folks? 
Gre.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 
Bian.  Head  and  butt  !  an  hasty-witted  body 
Would  say  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 
Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd  you  ? 
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Bian.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me ;  therefore  I  'il  sleep 
again. 

Pet.   Nay,  that  you  shall  not ;  since  you  have  begun. 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two. 

Bian.  Am  I  your  bird?  I  mean  to  shift  my  bush  ; 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow. 
You  are  welcome  all. 

Exeunt  BlANCA,  Katharina,  and  Widow. 

Pet.  She  hath  prevented  me.  Here,  Signior  Tranio ; 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not : 
Therefore  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

Tra.    O  sir!    Lucentio  slipp'd  me,  like  his  grey- 
hound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet.   A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 

Tra.   'Tis  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself: 
'Tis  thought  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap.  O  ho,  Petruchio  !  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 

Hor.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here? 

Pet.  A'  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright. 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet.  Well,  I  say  no:  and  therefore,  for  assurance, 
Let 's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife ; 
And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her. 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Hor.  Content.  WTiat  is  the  wager? 

Lite,  Twenty  crowns. 

Pet.   Twenty  crowns ! 
I'll  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk,  or  hound, 
r)Ut  twenty  times  .so  much  upon  nw  wife. 

I.uc.  A  hundred  then. 
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Hor.  Content. 

Pet.  A  match !  'tis  done. 

Hor.  Who  shall  begin? 
Luc.  That  will  I. 

Go,  Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 
Bioit.  I  go.  Exit. 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes. 
Lnc.  I'll  have  no  halves;  I'll  bear  it  all  myself. 

Re-aiter  Biondello. 

How  now !  what  news  ? 

Bion.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 

That  she  is  busy  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet.   How !  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come 
Is  that  an  answer? 

Gre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.   I  hope,  better. 

Hor.   Sirrah  Biondello,  go  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  Exit  BIONDELLO. 

Pet.  O  ho  !  entreat  her ! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hor.  I  am  afraid,  sir. 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  BlONDELLO. 

Now,  where 's  my  wife? 

Bion.  She  says  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in  hand  : 
She  will  not  come :  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet.  Worse  and  worse  ;  she  will  not  come !  O  vile. 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd  ! 
Sirrah  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress ;  say, 
I  command  her  come  to  me.  Exit  Grumio. 

Hor.  I  know  her  answer. 

Pet.  What? 

Hor.   She  will  not. 
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Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 

Enter  Katuarina, 

Bap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Katharina ! 

Kath.    What  is  your  will,    sir,   that  you  send   for 
me  ? 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio's  wife  ? 

Kalh.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet.  Go  fetch  them  hither :  if  they  deny  to  come, 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands. 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 

Exit  Katiiarwa, 

Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hor.  And  so  it  is.     I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet  life, 
An  awful  rule  and  right  supremacy ; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not  that's  sweet  and  happy? 

Bap.   Now  fair  befall  thee,  good  Petruchio ! 
The  wager  thou  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns ; 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  she  is  chang'd,  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pet.   Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet. 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience, 
Her  new-built  virtue  of  obedience. 
See  where  she  comes,  and  brings  your  froward  wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. 

Re-enter  A'atiiarina,  zvith  Biaxca  and  IVidoia. 

Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not : 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

A'atharlva  pulls  off  her  cap,  and  throws  it  down. 
If  id.  Lord  !  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh. 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass ! 

Bian.   Fie!  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this? 
Lttc.   I  would  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too: 
III.  b 
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The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 

Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time. 

Bian.  The  more  fool  you  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Pet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these  headstrong 
women 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 

Wid.  Come,  come,  you  're  mocking :  we  will  have 
no  telling. 

Pet.   Come  on,  I  say;  and  first  begin  with  her. 

Wid.  She  shall  not. 

Pet.   I  say  she  shall :  and  first  begin  with  her. 

Kath.  Fie,   fie !     unknit   that    threatening   unkind 
brow, 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor: 
It  blots  thy  beauty  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads, 
Confounds  thy  fame  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds, 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign;  one  that  cares  for  thee, 
And  for  thy  maintenance  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land. 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 
Whilst  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience  ; 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband ; 
And  when  she  's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour, 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 
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And  j^racclcss  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ? 

I  am  asham'd  that  women  are  so  simple 

To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace, 

Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 

When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Why  arc  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth. 

Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world, 

But  that  our  soft  conditions  and  our  hearts 

Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 

Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms  ! 

My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours, 

My  heart  as  great,  my  reason  haply  more, 

To  bandy  word  for  word  and  frown  for  frown  ; 

I5ut  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws, 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare, 

That  seeming  to  be  most  which  we  indeed  least  are. 

Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot, 

And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot : 

In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please. 

My  hand  is  ready  ;  may  it  do  him  ease. 

Pet.  Why,  there's  a  wench  !      Come  on,  and   kiss 

me,  Kate. 
Luc.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad,  for  thou  shall  ha't. 
Vin.  'Tis  a  good  hearing  when  children  are  toward. 
Luc.   But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  are  froward. 
Pet.   Come,  Kate,  we'll  to  bed. 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped. 
To  LUCENTIO.    'Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you 

hit  the  white  ; 
And  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  night  ! 

Exeunt  Petrvcjuo  and  A'atuarixa. 
Hor.   Now  go  thy  ways;  thou  hast   tam'd  a  curst 

shrew. 
Luc.  'Tis   a  wonder,  by   your  leave,    she  will    be 
tam'd  so.  E.xcunl. 
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ALUS  WELL  THAT  ENDS 
WELL 

ACT  I 

SCENE  l.—Koitsillon.     A  Room  in  the 
Countess' s  Palace. 
Enter  Bertram,  the  Countess  of  Rotisillon, 
Helena,  and  Lafeu,  all  in  black. 
Count.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I  bury  a 
second  husband.  ^ 

Ber.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er  my  father  s 
death  anew  ;  but  I  must  attend  his  majesty's  command, 
to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward,  evermore  in  subjection. 

Laf.  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband,  madam  ; 
you,  sir,  a  father.  He  that  so  generally  is  at  all  times 
good,  must  of  necessity  hold  his  virtue  to  you,  whose 
worthiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it  wanted  rather 
than  lack  it  where  there  is  such  abundance. 

Count.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's  amend- 
ment ? 

Laf.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  madam  ; 
under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with 
hope,  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process  but 
only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father,— O, 
that  '  had  '  !  how  sad  a  passage  'tis  !— whose  skill  was 
almost  as  great  as  his  honesty  ;  had  it  stretched  so  far, 
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would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should 
have  play  for  lack  of  work.  Would,  for  the  king's 
sake,  he  were  living  !  I  think  it  would  be  the  death 
of  the  king's  disease. 

Laf.   How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  of,  madam  ? 

Count.  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and 
it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so  :  Gerard  de  Narbon. 

Laf.  He  was  excellent  indeed,  madam  :  the  king 
very  lately  spoke  of  him  admiringly  and  mourningly. 
He  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if  knowledge 
could  be  set  up  against  mortality. 

Bcr.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  languishes 
of? 

Laf.  A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber.   I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  not  notorious.  Was  this 
gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon  ? 

Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord  ;  and  bequeathed  to 
my  overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good  that 
her  education  promises  :  her  dispositions  she  inherits, 
which  make  fair  gifts  fairer  ;  for  where  an  unclean 
mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there  commendations 
go  with  pity ;  they  are  virtues  and  traitors  too  :  in  her 
they  are  the  better  for  their  simpleness  ;  she  derives 
her  honesty  and  achieves  her  goodness. 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from  her 
tears. 

Count.  'Tis  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her 
praise  in.  The  remembrance  of  her  father  never  ap- 
proaches her  heart  but  the  tyranny  of  her  sorrows 
takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek.  No  more  of  this, 
Helena  ;  go  to,  no  more  ;  lest  it  be  rather  thought  you 
affect  a  sorrow  than  have  it. 

Hel.   I  do  affect  a  sorrow  indeed,  but  I  have  it  too. 

Laf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead, 
excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 
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Count.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the 
excess  makes  it  soon  mortal. 

Ber.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

Laf.   How  understand  we  that  ? 

Count.  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram  ;    and  succeed  thy 
father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape  !  thy  blood  and  virtue 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee  ;  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birthright  !     Love  all,  trust  a  few, 
Do  wrong  to  none  :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use,  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key  :  be  check'd  for  silence. 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.     What  heaven  more  will 
That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck  down, 
Fall  on  thy  head  !     Farewell,  my  lord ; 
'Tis  an  unseason'd  courtier  ;  good  my  lord, 
Advise  him. 

Laf.  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Count.   Heaven  bless  him  !     Farewell,  Bertram. 

Exit. 

Ber.  To  Helena.  The  best  wishes  that  can  be 
forged  in  your  thoughts  be  servants  to  you  !  Be 
comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make 
much  of  her. 

Laf.  Farewell,  pretty  lady  :  you  must  hold  the 
credit  of  your  father. 

Exeunt  Bertram  and  Lafeu. 

Hel.  O  !  were  that  all.    I  think  not  on  my  father  ; 
And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.     What  was  he  like  ? 
I  have  forgot  him  :  my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in  't  but  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone  :  there  is  no  living,  none, 
If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star 
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And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me  : 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 

Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself : 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 

Must  die  for  love.     'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague. 

To  see  him  every  hour  ;  to  sit  and  draw 

His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 

In  our  heart's  table  ;  heart  too  capable 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour  : 

But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 

Must  sanctify  his  relics.     Who  comes  here  ? 

One  that  goes  with  him  :  I  love  him  for  his  sake  ; 

And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar, 

Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward  ; 

Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him. 

That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 

Look  bleak  i'  the  cold  wind  :  withal,  full  oft  we  see 

Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen  ! 

Hcl.  And  you,  monarch  ! 

Par.  No. 

Hel.  And  no. 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

Hcl,  Ay.  You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you  ; 
let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Man  is  enemy  to  virginity  ; 
how  may  we  barricade  it  against  him  ? 

Par.  Keep  him  out. 

Hel.  But  he  assails ;  and  our  virginity,  though 
valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak.  Unfold  to  us 
some  war-like  resistance. 

Par.  There  is  none  :  man,  sitting  down  before  you, 
will  undermine  you  and  blow  you  up. 

Hcl.   Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers  and 
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lilowers  up  !  Is  there  no  military  policy,  how  virgins 
might  blow  up  men  ? 

Par.  Virginity  being  l)lown  down,  man  will 
quicklier  be  blown  up  :  marry,  in  blowing  him  down 
again,  with  the  breach  yourselves  made,  you  lose  your 
city.  It  is  not  politic  in  the  commonwealth  of  nature 
to  preserve  virginity.  Loss  of  virginity  is  rational 
increase,  and  there  was  never  virgin  got  till  virginity 
was  first  lost.  That  you  were  made  of  is  metal  to 
make  virgins.  Virginity,  by  being  once  lost,  may  be 
ten  times  found  :  by  being  ever  kept,  it  is  ever  lost. 
'Tis  too  cold  a  companion  :  away  with  't. 

Hcl.  I  will  stand  for  't  a  little,  though  therefore  I 
(lie  a  virgin. 

Par.  There's  little  can  be  said  in  't  ;  'tis  against 
the  rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the  part  of  virginity 
is  to  accuse  your  mothers,  which  is  most  infallible 
disobedience.  He  that  hangs  himself  is  a  virgin  : 
virginity  murders  itself,  and  should  be  buried  in 
highways,  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate 
offendress  against  nature.  Virginity  breeds  mites, 
much  like  a  cheese,  consumes  itself  to  the  very  paring, 
and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own  stomach.  Besides, 
virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle,  made  of  self-love, 
which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon.  Keeji 
it  not ;  you  cannot  choose  but  lose  by  't.  Out  with 
't  !  within  the  year  it  will  make  itself  two,  which  is  a 
goodly  increase,  and  the  principal  itself  not  much  the 
worse.     Away  with  't. 

Hcl.  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own 
liking  ? 

Par.  Let  me  see  :  marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that  ne'er 
it  likes.  'Tis  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss  with 
lying ;  the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth  :  off  with  't 
while  'tis  vendible ;  answer  the  time  of  request. 
Virginity,  like  an  old   courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of 
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fashion  ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable :  just  like  the 
brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear  not  now.  Your 
date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge  than  in 
your  cheek  :  and  your  virginity,  your  old  virginity,  is 
like  one  of  our  P'rench  withered  pears  ;  it  looks  ill,  it 
eats  drily ;  marry,  'tis  a  withered  pear ;  it  was  for- 
merly better ;  marry,  yet  'tis  a  withered  pear.  Will 
you  any  thing  with  it  ? 

Hel.   Not  my  virginity  yet. 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear  ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility. 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet. 
His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster  ;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.     Now  shall  he — 
I  know  not  what  he  shall.      God  send  him  well  ! 
The  court 's  a  learning-place,  and  he  is  one — 

Par.  What  one,  i'  faith  ? 

Hel.  That  I  wish  well.     'Tis  pity — 

Par.  What 's  pity  ? 

Hd.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in  't, 
Which  might  be  felt ;  that  we,  the  poorer  born. 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes. 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends. 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think,  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Enter  a  Page. 

Page.  Monsieur  Parolles,  my  lord  callsforyou.    Exif. 

Par.    Little   Helen,    farewell :  if  I  can  remember 
thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

Hel,    Monsieur    Parolles,  you  were  born  under    a 
charitable  star. 
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Par.   Under  Mars,  I. 

lid.   I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars  ? 

Hcl.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under  that  you 
must  needs  be  born  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

Hcl.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so  ? 

Hcl.  You  go  so  much  backward  when  you  fight. 

Par.  That's  for  advantage. 

Hcl.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes  the 
safety :  but  the  composition  that  your  valour  and 
fear  makes  in  you  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I 
like  the  wear  well. 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses  I  cannot  answer 
thee  acutely.  I  will  return  perfect  courtier  ;  in  the 
which  my  instruction  shall  serve  to  naturalize  thee,  so 
thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a  courtier's  counsel,  and 
understand  what  advice  shall  thrust  upon  thee  ;  else 
thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfulness,  and  thine  igno- 
rance makes  thee  away :  farewell.  When  thou  hast 
leisure,  say  thy  prayers ;  when  thou  hast  none, 
remember  thy  friends.  Get  thee  a  good  husband,  and 
use  him  as  he  uses  thee  :  so  farewell.  Exit. 

Hcl.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven  :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope  ;  only  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high  ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ? 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense,  and  do  suppose 
What  hath  been  cannot  be.     Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 
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The  king's  disease — my  project  may  deceive  me, 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd  and  will  not  leave  me. 

Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Paris.    A  Koo)ii  in  the  King'' s Palace. 

Flourish  of  cornets.     Enter  the  KiNG,  7uith  letters  ; 
Lords  and  others  attending. 

King.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  by  the  cars  ; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

First  Lord.  So  'tis  reported,  sir. 

King.   Nay,  'tis  most  credible  :  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch 'd  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid  ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

First  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom, 

Approv'd  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 
For  amplest  credence. 

King.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer. 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes  : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

Second  Lord.  It  well  may  serve 

A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 

King.  What 's  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  ajid  Parolles. 

First  Lord.    It   is  the   Count  Rousillon,   my   good 
lord. 
Young  Bertram. 

King.  Youth,  thou  Ijcar'st  thy  father's  face  ; 

Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste. 
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Hath  well  compos'd  thee.     Thy  father's  mural  parts 
May'st  thou  inherit  too  !     Welcome  to  Paris. 

Bcr.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 

7\iiii:[.   I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now, 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership !     He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time  and  was 
]  )isoipled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long  ; 
15ut  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on, 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.     In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords  ;  but  they  may  jest 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour. 
So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness  ;  if  they  were, 
His  equal  had  awak'd  them  ;  and  his  honour, 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and  at  this  time 
His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand  :  who  were  below  him 
He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place, 
And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 
In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.     Such  a  man 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times. 
Which,  follow'd  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 
But  goers  backward. 

Bcr.  His  good  remembrance,  sir, 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb  ; 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph 
As  in  your  royal  speech. 

A7;/i,'.  Would  I  were  witli  him  !     He  would  always 
say, 
Methinks  I  hear  him  now  :  his  plausivc  words 
He  scatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 
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To  grow  there  and  to  bear  ;  '  Let  me  not  live,'  — 

Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began, 

On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime, 

When  it  was  out, — '  Let  me  not  live,'  quoth  he, 

'  After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 

Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 

All  but  new  things  disdain  ;  whose  judgments  are 

Mere  fathers  of  their  garments  ;  whose  constancies 

Expire  before  their  fashions.'     This  he  wish'd  : 

I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too. 

Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 

I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 

To  give  some  labourers  room. 

Second  Lord.  You  are  lov'd,  sir  ; 

They  that  least  lend  it  you  shall  lack  you  first. 

King.   I  fill  a  place,  I  know 't.   How  long  is  't,  count. 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  ? 
He  was  much  fam'd. 

Bcr.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.   If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him  yet : 
Lend  me  an  arm :  the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications  :  nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.     Welcome,  count ; 
My  son's  no  dearer. 

Bcr,  Thank  your  majesty. 

Flourish.     Exeunt. 

SCENE  HL — Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the 
Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  CoUNTESS,  Steicard,  and  C/o7vn. 

Count.  I  will  now  hear  :  what  say  you  of  this  gentle- 
woman ? 

Steiu.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your 
content,  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  my 
past    endeavours ;    for  then  \vc  wound   our   modesty 
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and  make  foul  the  clearness  of  our  deservings,  when 
of  ourselves  we  publish  them. 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here  ?  Get  you  gone, 
sirrah  :  the  complaints  I  have  heard  of  you  I  do  not 
all  believe :  'tis  my  slowness  that  I  do  not  ;  for  I 
know  you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them,  and  have 
ability  enough  to  make  such  knaveries  yours. 

Clo.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a  poor 
fellow. 

Count.  Well,  sir. 

Clo.   No,  madam,  'tis  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor, 
though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned.     But,  if  I  may 
have  your  ladyship's  good  will  to  go  to   the  world, 
Isbel  the  woman  and  I  will  do  as  we  may. 
Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  ? 
Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good  will  in  this  case. 
Count.   In  what  case  ? 

Clo.  In  Isbel's  case  and  mine  own.  Service  is  no 
heritage  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  never  have  the  blessing 
of  God  till  I  have  issue  o'  my  body,  for  they  say  barnes 
are  blessings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 
Clo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  recjuires  it :  I  am  driven 
on  by  the  flesh  ;  and  he  must  needs  go  that  the  devil 
drives. 

Cotuit.   Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ? 
Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons,  such 
as  they  are. 

Count.   May  the  world  know  them  ? 
Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as 
you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are  ;  and  indeed,  I  do 
marry  that  I  may  repent. 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wickedness. 
Clo.   I  am  out  o'  friends,  madam  ;  and  I  hope  to 
have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count.   Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

III.  T 
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Ch.  You're  shallow,  madam,  in  great  friends  ;  for 
the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me  which  I  am 
aweary  of.  He  that  ears  my  land  spares  my  team, 
and  gives  me  leave  to  in  the  crop  :  if  I  be  his  cuckold, 
he's  my  drudge.  He  that  comforts  my  wife  is  the 
cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood  ;  he  that  cherishes  my 
flesh  and  blood  loves  my  flesh  and  blood  ;  he  that 
loves  my  flesh  and  blood  is  my  friend  :  ergo,  he  that 
kisses  my  wife  is  my  friend.  If  men  could  be  con- 
tented to  be  what  they  are,  there  were  no  fear  in  mar- 
riage ;  for  young  Charbon  the  puritan,  and  old  Poysam 
the  papist,  howsome'er  their  hearts  are  severed  in 
religion,  their  heads  are  both  one  ;  they  may  joll  horns 
together,  like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed  and  calum- 
nious knave  ? 

CIo.  A  prophet  I,  madam  ;  and  I  speak  the  truth 
the  next  way  : 

For  I  the  ballad  tvill  repeat, 

Which  men  full  true  shall  find  ; 
Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny. 
Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind. 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir  :  I'll  talk  with  you  more 
anon. 

Stew.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  bid  Helen 
come  to  you  :  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 

Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman  I  would  speak 
with  her  ;  Helen  I  mean. 

Clo.       Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she. 
Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  ? 
Fond  done,  done  fotid. 

Was  this  King  Priafu's  joy  ? 

With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 

IVith  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 

And  gave  this  sentence  then  ; 
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Anion}:;  nhie  had  if  one  he  good. 

Among  nine  had  if  one  he  good. 

There'' s yet  one  good  in  ten. 

Count.  What  !  one  good  in  ten  ?  you  corrupt  the 
song,  sirrah. 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam  ;  which  is  a 
purifying  o'  the  song.  Would  God  would  serve  the 
woild  so  all  the  year  !  we'd  find  no  fault  with  the 
tithe-woman  if  I  were  the  parson.  One  in  ten,  quoth 
a'  !  An  we  might  have  a  good  woman  born  but  for 
every  blazing  star,  or  at  an  earthquake,  'twould  mend 
the  lottery  well  :  a  man  may  draw  his  heart  out  ere  a' 
pluck  one. 

Count.  You'll  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  I  com- 
mand you  ! 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command,  and 
yet  no  hurt  done  !  Though  honesty  be  no  puritan, 
yet  it  will  do  no  hurt  ;  it  will  wear  the  surplice  of 
humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart.  I  am 
going,  forsooth  :  the  business  is  for  Helen  to  come 
hither.  Exit. 

Count.  Well,  now. 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentlewoman 
entirely. 

Count.  Faith,  I  do  :  her  father  bequeathed  her  to 
me  ;  and  she  herself,  without  other  advantage,  may 
lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she  finds  :  there 
is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid,  and  more  shall  be  paid 
her  than  she  '11  demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her  than 
I  think  she  wished  me  :  alone  she  was,  and  did  com- 
municate to  herself  her  own  words  to  her  own  tars  ; 
she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they  touched  not  any 
stranger  sense.  Her  matter  was,  she  loved  your  son  : 
Fortune,  she  said,  was  no  goddess,  that  had  put  such 
difference  betwixt  their  two  estates ;  Love,  no  god, 
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that  would  not  extend  his  might,  only  where  qualities 
were  level ;  Dian,  no  queen  of  virgins,  that  would 
suffer  her  poor  knight  surprised,  without  rescue  in  the 
first  assault  or  ransom  afterward.  This  she  delivered 
in  the  most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow  that  e'er  I  heard 
virgin  exclaim  in  ;  which  I  held  my  duty  speedily  to 
acquaint  you  withal,  sithence  in  the  loss  that  may 
happen,  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly  :  keep  it 
to  yourself.  Many  likelihoods  informed  me  of  this 
before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance  that  I 
could  neither  believe  nor  misdoubt.  Pray  you,  leave 
me  :  stall  this  in  your  Ijosom  ;  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  honest  care.     I  will  speak  with  you  further  anon. 

Exit  Stewa7-d. 
Enter  Helena. 

Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young  : 

If  ever  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours  ;  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong  ; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  born  : 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth. 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in  youth  : 
By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone. 
Such  were  our  faults  ;  or  then  we  thought  them  none. 
Her  eye  is  sick  on  't :  I  observe  her  now. 

Hel.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Count.  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

Hel.  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother  : 

Why  not  a  mother  ?     When  I  said  '  a  mother,' 
Melhought  you  saw  a  serpent  :  what's  in  '  mother' 
That  you  start  at  it  ?     I  say,  I  am  your  mother  ; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine  :  'tis  often  seen 
Adoption  strives  with  nature,  and  choice  breeds 
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A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds  ; 
■^'oii  ne'er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan, 
Vet  I  exjDress  to  you  a  mother's  care. 
God's  mercy,  maiden  !  does  it  curd  thy  blood 
To  say  I  am  thy  mother  ?     What 's  the  matter, 
That  this  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet, 
The  many-colour'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ? 
Why  ?  that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

Hd.  That  I  am  not. 

Count.   I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 
Hcl.  Pardon,  madam  ; 

The  Count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother  : 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honour'd  name  ; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble  : 
My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is  ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die. 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count.  Nor  I  your  mother  ? 

Hcl.  You   are   my   mother,    madam  :    would    you 
were. 
So  that  my  lord  your  son  were  not  my  brother. 
Indeed  my  mother  !  or  were  you  both  our  mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for  than  I  do  for  heaven. 
So  I  were  not  his  sister.     Can't  no  other, 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother? 

Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter-in- 
law. 
God  shield  you  mean  it  not  !  daughter  and  mother 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse.     What !  pale  again  ? 
My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondness  :  now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head  :  now  to  all  sense  'tis  gross 
You  love  my  son  :  invention  is  asham'd, 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion. 
To  say  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  true  ; 
But  tell  me  then,  'tis  so ;  for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
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Confess  it,  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours 
That  in  their  kind  they  speak  it  :  only  sin 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue, 
That  truth  should  be  suspected,     Sjieak,  is  't  so? 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clew  ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear  't :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee. 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail, 
To  tell  me  truly. 

Hcl.  CJood  madam,  pardon  me  ! 

Count,  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress  ! 

Coital.  Love  you  my  son  ? 

Hcl.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ? 

Count.  Go  not  about ;  my  love  hath  in  't  a  bond, 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note  :  come,  come,  disclose 
The  state  of  your  affection,  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach'd. 

Ilel.  Then,  I  confess. 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you. 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 
I  love  your  son. 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest  ;  so 's  my  love  : 
Be  not  offended,  for  it  hurts  not  him 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me  :  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him  till  I  do  deserve  him  ; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope  ; 
Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still.     Thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.     My  dearest  madam, 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love 
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For  loving  where  you  do  :  but  if  yourself, 
Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth, 
Did  ever  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking 
Wish  chastely  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  herself  and  Love:  O  !  then,  give  pity 
To  her,  whose  state  is  such  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose  ; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies, 
But  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

CoiDif.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  speak  truly, 
To  go  to  Paris  ? 

/A'/,  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore  ?  tell  true. 

Hel.   I  will  tell  truth  ;  by  grace  itself  I  swear. 
You  know  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects,  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifest  experience  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty  ;  and  that  he  will'd  me 
In  heedfull'st  reservation  to  bestow  them, 
As  notes  whose  faculties  inclusive  were 
More  than  they  were  in  note.     Amongst  the  rest. 
There  is  a  remedy  approv'd,  set  down 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishings  whereof 
The  king  is  render'cl  lost. 

Conn/,  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  ?  speak. 

IIcl.  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of  this  ; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king, 
Had  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts 
Hajjly  been  absent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid. 
He  would  receive  it?     He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind  ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him, 
They,  that  they  cannot  help.     How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
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Einbowell'd  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

Hci.  There's  something  in 't, 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall  for  my  legacy  be  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest   stars   in   heaven  :  and,   would   your 

honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I  'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure 
By  such  a  day  and  hour. 

CoiDit.  Dost  thou  believe  't  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count,  ^\'hy,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my  leave  and 
love. 
Means  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court.     I'll  stay  at  home 
And  pray  God's  blessing  into  thy  attempt. 
Be  gone  to-morrow  ;  and  be  sure  of  this, 
What  I  can  help  thee  to  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

Exeunt. 

ACT  II 

SCENE  I. — Paris,    A  Room  in  the  A'ixg's  Palace. 

Flouj'ish.  Enter  the  K I  KG,  ivith  divers  ^'oung  Lords 
taking  leave  for  the  Florentine  war ;  Bertram, 
Parolles,  and  Attendants. 

A'ing.  Farewell,  young  lords  :  these  war-like  prin- 
ciples 
Do  not  throw  from  you  :  and  you,  my  lords,  farewell  : 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you  ;  if  both  gain,  all 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  'tis  receiv'd. 
And  is  enough  for  both. 

First  Lord.  'Tis  our  hope,  sir, 
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After  well  enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 
And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be  ;  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 
That  (loth  my  life  besiege.     Farewell,  young  lords  ; 
Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen  :  let  higher  Italy, 
Those  bated  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy,  see  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it ;  when 
The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek, 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud  :  I  say,  farewell. 

Second  Lord.   Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your 
majesty  ! 

King.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them  : 
They  say  our  French  lack  language  to  deny 
If  they  demand  :  beware  of  being  captives, 
Before  you  serve. 

Botli.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 

King.   Farewell.     Come  hither  to  me. 

Exit,  attended. 

First  Lord.  O  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay 
behind  us  ! 

Par.  'Tis  not  his  fault,  the  spark. 

Second  Lord.  O  !  'tis  brave  wars. 

Par.  Most  admirable  :  I  have  seen  those  wars. 

Ber.   I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil  with 
'Too   young,'   and    'the   next   year,'   and    "lis    too 
early. ' 

Par.   An  thy  mind   stand  to   't,   boy,    steal  away 
bravely. 

Ber.   I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock, 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry. 
Till  honour  be  bought  up  and  no  sword  worn 
But  one  to  dance  with.     By  heaven  !  I'll  steal  away. 

First  Lord.  There's  honour  in  the  theft. 
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Par.  Commit  it,  count. 

Second  Lord.  I  am  your  accessary  ;  and  so  farewell. 

Ber.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured  body. 

First  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

Second  Lord.   Sweet  Monsieur  Parolles  ! 

Par,  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin. 
Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good  metals :  you 
shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii  one  Captain 
Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on 
his  sinister  cheek  :  it  was  this  very  sword  entrenched 
it  :  say  to  him,  I  live,  and  observe  his  reports  for  me. 

Second  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Exeunt  Lords. 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices  !  What 
will  ye  do  ? 

Ber.  Stay  ;  the  king— 

Ke-entcr  luxG.     Parolles  and  Bertram  retire. 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble 
lords  ;  you  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of 
too  cold  an  adieu  :  be  more  expressive  to  them  ;  for 
they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time,  there  do 
muster  true  gait,  eat,  speak,  and  move  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  received  star ;  and  though  the 
devil  lead  the  measure,  such  are  to  be  followed. 
After  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated  farewell. 

Ber,  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows ;  and  like  to  prove  most  sinewy 
swordmen.  Exeunt  Bertram  aiid  Parolles. 

Enter  Lafev. 

Laf.  Kneel ing.   Pardon,  my  lord,  for   me  and  for 

my  tidings. 
King.  I'll  fee  thee  to  stand  up. 
Laf.  Then  here's  a  man   stands  that  has  bought 

his  pardon. 
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I  would  you  had  knccl'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy, 
And  that  at  my  bidding  you  could  so  stand  up. 

King.   I  would  I  had  ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate, 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for  't. 

Laf.  Good  faith,  across.     But,  my  good  lord,  'tis 
thus  ; 
Will  you  be  cur'd  of  your  infirmity  ? 

King.   No. 

Laf.  O  !  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox  ? 
Yes,  but  you  will  my  noble  grapes  an  if 
My   royal   fox   could   reach   them.      I   have   seen   a 

medicine 
That 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone. 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary 
With  spritely  fire  and  motion  ;  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  King  Pepin,  nay, 
To  give  great  Charlemain  a  pen  in  's  hand 
And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 

King.  What  '  her  '  is  this  ? 

Laf.  Why,    Doctor   She.      My   lord,    there's   one 
arriv'd. 
If  you  will  see  her  :  now,  by  my  faith  and  honour. 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one,  that  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession. 
Wisdom  and  constancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness.     Will  you  see  her. 
For  that  is  her  demand,  and  know  her  business  ? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration,  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine 
By  wond'ring  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Laf.  Nay,  I  '11  fit  you, 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  Exit. 

King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 
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Rc-cntcr  Lafeu,  ivith  Helena. 

Laf.   Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 
This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him  : 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like ;  but  such  traitors 
His  majesty  seldom  fears  :  I  am  Cressid's  uncle, 
That  dare  leave  two  together.     Fare  you  well. 

Exit. 
King.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  follow  us  ? 
Hel.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Gerard  de  Narbon  was  my  father ; 
In  what  he  did  profess  well  found. 

King.  I  knew  him. 

Hel.  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards 
him  ; 
Knowing  him  is  enough.     On  's  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one, 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice. 
And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling, 
He  bade  me  store  up  as  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear.     I  have  so  ; 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch'd 
With  that  malignant  cause  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it  and  my  appliance, 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure, 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us,  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate  ;  I  say  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope. 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
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To  empirics,  or  to  dissever  so 

Our  gr(--at  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 

A  senseless  help  wlien  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

Hcl.  My  duty  then  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains  : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you  ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  liack  again. 

King.  I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  call'd  grateful. 
Thou  ihought'st  to  help  me,  and  such  thanks  I  give 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live  ; 
But  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  know'st  no  part, 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

Hcl.  What  I  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy. 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister  : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown. 
When  judges   have   been  babes  ;    great   lloodn  have 

flown 
From  simple  sources  ;  and  great  seas  have  dried 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises  ;  and  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest  and  despair  most  fits. 

King.   I  must  not  hear  thee :  fare  thee  well,  kind 
maid. 
Thy  pains,  not  us'd,  must  by  thyself  be  paid  : 
Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Hcl.   Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr'd. 
It  is  not  so  with  him  that  all  things  knows, 
As  'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows  ; 
I!ut  most  it  is  presumption  in  us  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
I  )ear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent ; 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor  that  proclaim 
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Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim  ; 

But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure, 

My  art  is  not  past  power  nor  you  past  cure. 

King.  Art  thou  so  confident  ?  Within  what  space 
Hop'st  thou  my  cure  ? 

Hcl.  The  great 'st  grace  lending  grace. 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring, 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp. 
Or  four-and-twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass. 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly. 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

King.   Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence 
What  dar'st  thou  venture? 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence, 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame, 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads  :  my  maiden's  name 
Sear'd  otherwise  ;  nay  worse,  if  worse,  extended 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

King.    Methinks  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth 
speak 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak  ; 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear ;  for  all  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life  in  thee  hath  estimate  ; 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call : 
Thou  this  to  hazard  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try, 
That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  I  die. 

Hcl.   If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die. 
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And  well  deserv'd.     Not  helping,  death's  my  fee  ; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 

King.   Make  thy  demand. 

Hcl.  But  will  you  make  it  even  ? 

King.  Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven. 

Hd.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me  with  thy  kingly  hand 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command  : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state  ; 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.   Here  is  my  hand  ;  the  premises  observ'd, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd  : 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time,  for  I, 
Thy  resolv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must. 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to  trust. 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on  ;  but  rest 
Unquestion'd  welcome  and  undoubted  blest. 
Give  me  some  help  here,  ho  !  If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

Flourish.    Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Rousillon.  A  Room  in  the  CouxTESs's 

Palaee. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clozon. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir ;  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the 
height  of  your  breeding. 

Cio.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly 
taught.     I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court !  why,  what  place  make  you 
special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt  ? 
'  But  to  the  court ! ' 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any 
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manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court :  he  that 
cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off  's  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and  say 
nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap  ;  and 
indeed  such  a  fellow,  to  say  precisely,  were  not  for  the 
court.  But  for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will  serve  all 
men. 

Count.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer  that  fits  all 
questions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair  that  fits  all  buttocks  ; 
the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the  brawn  but- 
tock, or  any  buttock. 

Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  questions  ? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an 
attorney,  as  your  B'rench  crown  for  your  taffeta  punk, 
as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger,  as  a  pancake  for 
Shrove-Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day,  as  the  nail  to 
his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as  a  scolding  quean 
to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the  nun's  lip  to  the  friar's 
mouth  ;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  skin. 

Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fitness 
for  all  questions  ? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke  to  beneath  your  con- 
stable, it  will  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous 
size  that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the  learned 
should  speak  truth  of  it.  Here  it  is,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  't :  ask  me  if  I  am  a  courtier  ;  it  shall  do 
you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could.  I  will  be 
a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  your 
answer.     I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier  ? 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir  !  there's  a  simple  putting  off. 
More,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Coimt.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that  loves 
you. 
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Clo.  O  Lord,  sir  !     Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this  homely 
meat. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir  !     Nay,  put  me  to  't,  I  warrant  you. 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir  !     Spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  '  O  Lord,  sir  ! '  at  your  whipping, 
and  '  spare  not  me  '  ?  Indeed  your  '  O  Lord,  sir  ! ' 
IS  very  sequent  to  your  whipping  :  you  would  answer 
very  well  to  a  whipping,  if  you  were  but  bound  to  't. 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life  in  my  '  O 
Lord,  sir  ! '  I  see  things  may  serve  long,  but  not 
serve  ever. 

Count.   I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time, 
To  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool, 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir  !  why,  there  't  serves  well  again. 

Count.  An  end,  sir  :  to  your  business.     Give  Helen 
this, 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back  : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen  and  my  son. 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you  :  you  under- 
stand me  ? 

Clo.  Most  fruitfully  :  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count.  Haste  you  again.  Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  HL — Paris.    A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

LaJ.  They  say  miracles  are  past  ;  and  we  have  our 
philosophical  persons,  to  make  modern  and  familiar, 
things  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence  is  it  that 
we  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into 
seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should  submit  ourselves 
to  an  unknown  fear. 

111.  U 
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Pai-.  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder  that 
hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Ber.  And  so  'tis. 

Laf.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, — 

Par.  So  I  say. 

Laf.   Both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Par.   So  I  say. 

Laf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows, — 

/'ar.   Right  ;  so  I  say. 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Par.  Why,  there  'tis ;  so  say  I  too. 

Laf.  Not  to  be  helped, — • 

Par,   Right;  as  'twere  a  man  assured  of  a-- 

Laf.   Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Par.  Just,  you  say  well :  so  would  I  have  said. 

Laf.  I  may  truly  say  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par.  It  is,  indeed  :  if  you  will  have  it  in  showing, 
you  shall  read  it  in — what  do  you  call  there  ? 

L.af.  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly 
actor. 

Par.  That 's  it  I  would  have  said  ;  the  very 
same. 

Laf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier  :  'fore  me,  I 
speak  in  respect — 

Par.  Nay,  'tis  strange,  'tis  very  strange,  that  is  the 
brief  and  the'  tedious  of  it ;  and  he 's  of  a  most 
facinorous  spirit  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be 
the— 

Laf.  Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  In  a  most  weak  and  debile  minister,  great 
power,  great  transcendence  :  which  should,  indeed, 
give  us  a  further  use  to  be  made  than  alone  the 
recovery  of  the  king,  as  to  be  generally  thankful. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it  :  you  say  well.  Here 
comes  the  king. 
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Enter  King,  Helkka,  aud  Attoidaitts. 

Laf.  Liistig,  as  the  Dutchman  says  :  I  'II  like  a  maid 
the  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head.  Why, 
he 's  able  to  lead  her  a  coranto. 

Par.  Mart  du  vinaigre  !     Is  not  this  Helen  ? 

Laf.   'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 

King.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court. 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side  : 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banish'd  sense 
Thou  hast  repeal'd,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promis'd  gift, 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords, 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye  :  this  youthful  parcel 

Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing. 

O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  voice 

I  have  to  use  :  thy  frank  election  make  ; 

Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 

Hel.  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mistress 
Fall,  when  Love  please  !  marry,  to  each,  but  one. 

Laf.   I  'd  give  bay  Curtal  and  his  furniture, 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys', 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well  : 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath  through  me  restor'd  the  king  to  health. 

All.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for  you. 

Hel.   I  am  a  simple  maid  ;  and  therein  wealthiest 
That  I  protest  I  simply  am  a  maid. 
Please  it  your  majesty,  I  have  done  already: 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, 
'  We    blush    that    thou    should'st    choose ;    but,    be 
refus'd, 
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Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever ; 
We  '11  ne'er  come  there  again.' 

King.  Make  choice  ;  and,  see, 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hel.   Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly, 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high, 
Do  my  sighs  stream.     Sir,  will  you  hear  my  suit  ? 
First  Lord.  And  grant  it. 

Hcl.  Thanks,  sir  ;  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throw 
ames-ace  for  my  life. 

Hel.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair  eyes, 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies  : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love  ! 
Second  Lord.   No  better,  if  you  please. 
Hcl.  My  wish  receive. 

Which  great  Love  grant !  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her  ?  An  they  were  sons  of 
mine  I  'd  have  them  whipped,  or  I  would  send  them 
to  the  Turk  to  make  eunuchs  of. 

Hcl.  Be  not  afraid  that  I  your  hand  should  take  ; 
I  '11  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake  : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows  !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed  ! 

Laf.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they'll  none  have 
her  :  sure,  they  are  bastards  to  the  English  ;  the 
French  ne'er  got  'em. 

Hel.  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good. 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 
Fourth  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 
Laf.  There  's  one  grape  yet ;  I  am  sure  thy  father 
drank  wine.     But  if  thou  be'st  not  an  ass,  I  am  a 
youth  of  fourteen  :  I  have  known  thee  already. 

Hel.   To  Bertram.     I  dare  not  say  I  take  you  ; 
but  I  give 
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Mc  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live, 
Into  your  guiding  power.     This  is  the  man. 

King.  Why,  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her  ;  she  's 
thy  wife. 

Bcr.  My   wife,    my   liege  !    I   shall    beseech   your 
highness, 
In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Bcr.  Yes,  my  good  lord  ; 

But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 

King.  Thou  know'st  she  has  rais'd  me  from  my 
sickly  bed. 

Ber.   But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising  ?  I  know  her  well  : 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge. 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife  !     Disdain 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever  ! 

King.   'Tis  only  title  thou  disdain'st   in  her,   the 
which 
I  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it  that  our  bloods, 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  oft 
In  differences  so  mighty.     If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter,  thou  dislik'st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name  ;  but  do  not  so  : 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed, 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed  : 
Where  great  additions  swell's,  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour.     Good  alone 
Is  good  without  a  name  :  vileness  is  so  : 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go, 
Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fair  ; 
In  these  to  nature  she 's  immediate  heir, 
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And  these  breed  honour  :  that  is  honour's  scorn 

Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bof  n, 

And  is  not  like  the  sire  :  honours  thrive 

When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 

Than  our  foregoers.     The  mere  word 's  a  slave, 

Debosh'd  on  every  tomb,  on  every  grave 

A  lying  trophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb 

Where  dust  and  damn'd  oblivion  is  the  tomb 

Of  honour'd  bones  indeed.     What  should  be  said  ? 

If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 

I  can  create  the  rest :  virtue  and  she 

Is  her  own  dower  ;  honour  and  wealth  from  me. 

Ber,  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do  't. 

King.    Thou    wrong'st    thyself    if  thou    should'sl 
strive  to  choose. 

Hcl.  That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  I  'm  glad  : 
Let  the  rest  go. 

King.   My  honour's  at  the  stake,  which  to  defeat 
I  must  produce  my  power.     Here,  take  her  hand. 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift, 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love  and  her  desert  ;  that  canst  not  dream, 
We,  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale, 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam  ;  that  wilt  not  know, 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow.     Check  thy  contempt : 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good  : 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right 
W'hich  both  thy  duty  owes  and  our  power  claims  ; 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  staggers  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance  ;  both  my  revenge  and  hate 
Loosing  upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
Without  all  terms  of  pity.     Speak  ;  thine  answer. 

Ber.   Pardon,  my  gracious  lord ;  for  I  submit 


I 
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My  fancy  to  your  eyes.     When  I  consider 
What  great  crealion  and  what  dole  of  honour 
FHes  where  you  bid  it,  I  find  that  she,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king  ;  who,  so  ennobled. 
Is,  as  'twere,  born  so. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand, 

And  tell  her  she  is  thine  :  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoise,  if  not  to  thy  estate 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Bcr.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune  and  the  favour  of  the  king 
Smile  upon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief, 
And  be  perform'd  to-night :  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space. 
Expecting  absent  friends.     As  thou  lov'st  her, 
Thy  love's  to  me  religious  ;  else,  does  err. 

Exeunt  King,  Bertram,  Helena,  Lords,  and 

Attendants. 
Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur  ?  a  word  with  you. 
Par.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did   well   to  make   his 
recantation. 

Par.   Recantation  !     My  lord  !  my  master  1 
Laf.  Ay ;  is  it  not  a  language  I  '■ptak  ? 
Par.  A  most  harsh  one,  and  not  to  be  understood 
without  bloody  succeeding.     My  master  I 

Laf,  Are  you  companion  to  the  Count  Rousillon  ? 
Par.  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts  ;  to  what  is  man. 
Laf.  To  what  is  count's  man  :  count's  master  is  of 
another  style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  sir  ;  let  it  satisfy  you,  you 
are  too  old. 

Laf.   I    must    tell    thee,    sirrah,    I    write    man  ;    to 
wliich  title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 
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Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

Laf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,  to  be  a 
pretty  wise  fellow  :  thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent  of 
thy  travel  ;  it  might  pass :  yet  the  scarfs  and  the 
bannerets  about  thee  did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  from 
believing  thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burden.  I  have 
now  found  thee  ;  when  I  lose  thee  again,  I  care  not  ; 
yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking  up,  and  that 
thou'rt  scarce  worth. 

Par.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity  upon 
thee,— 

Laf.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  lest 
thou  hasten  thy  trial  ;  which  if — Lord  have  mercy  on 
thee  for  a  hen  !  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice,  fare 
thee  well :  thy  casement  I  need  not  open,  for  I  look 
through  thee.     Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious  indignity. 

Laf.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart  ;  and  thou  art  worthy 
of  it. 

Par.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

Laf.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it  ;  and  I 
will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 

Laf.  E'en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast  to 
pull  at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou  be'st 
bound  in  thy  scarf  and  beaten,  thou  shall  find  what  it 
is  to  be  proud  of  thy  bondage.  I  have  a  desire  to 
hold  my  acquaintance  with  thee,  or  rather  my  know- 
ledge, that  I  may  say  in  the  default,  he  is  a  man  I  know. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable 
vexation. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and 
my  poor  doing  eternal  :  for  doing  I  am  past ;  as  I  will 
by  thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me  leave. 

Exit. 

Par.  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  disgrace 
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off  me  ;  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy  lord  !  Well,  I 
must  be  patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  of  authority. 
I  '11  beat  him,  by  my  life,  if  I  can  meet  him  with  any 
convenience,  an  he  were  double  and  double  a  lord. 
I  '11  have  no  more  pity  of  his  age  than  I  would  have 
of — I  '11  beat  him,  an  if  I  could  but  meet  him  again  ! 

Re-enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master's  married; 
there 's  news  for  you  :  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

Par.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship  to 
make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs  :  he  is  my  good 
lord  :  whom  I  serve  above  is  my  master. 

Laf.  Who  ?  God  ? 

Par.  Ay,  sir. 

Laf.  The  devil  it  is  that 's  thy  master.  Why  dost 
thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion  ?  dost  make 
hose  of  thy  sleeves  ?  do  other  servants  so  ?  Thou  wert 
best  set  thy  lower  part  where  thy  nose  stands.  By 
mine  honour,  if  I  were  but  two  hours  younger,  I  'd 
beat  thee  :  methinks  't  thou  art  a  general  offence,  and 
every  man  should  beat  thee  :  I  think  thou  wast  created 
for  men  to  breathe  themselves  upon  thee. 

Pa)-.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  my  lord. 

Laf.  Go  to,  sir  ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for  pick- 
ing a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate ;  you  are  a  vagabond 
and  no  true  traveller  :  you  are  more  saucy  with  lords 
and  honourable  personages  than  the  commission  of 
your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you  heraldry.  You  are  not 
worth  another  word,  else  I  'd  call  you  knave.  I  leave 
you.  Exit. 

Par.  Good,  very  good  ;  it  is  so  then  :  good,  very 
good.     Let  it  be  concealed  awhile. 

Re-enter  Bertram. 

Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever  ! 
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Far.  What 's  the  matter,  sweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  Although   before   the   solemn   priest    I    have 
sworn, 
I  will  not  bed  her. 

Par.  What,  what,  sweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  O  my  Parolles,  they  have  married  me  ! 
I  '11  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot.     To  the  wars  ! 

Ber.  There  's   letters   from  my  mother :    what  the 
import  is 
I  know  not  yet. 

Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known.     To  the  wars,  my 
boy  !  to  the  wars  ! 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box,  unseen. 
That  hugs  his  kicky-wicky  here  at  home. 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms, 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed.     To  other  regions  ! 
France  is  a  stable  ;  we  that  dwell  in  't  jades  ; 
Therefore,  to  the  war  ! 

Ber.   It  shall  be  so :  I  '11  send  her  to  my  house. 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her, 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled  ;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak  :  his  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields, 
Where  noble  fellows  strike.     War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par.  Will  this  capriccio  hold  in  thee  ?  art  sure  ? 

Ber.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  me. 
I  '11  send  her  straight  away  :  to-morrow 
I'll  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Par.  Why,  these  balls  bound ;  there 's  noise  in  it. 
'Tis  hard  : 
A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marr'd  : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely  ;  go  : 
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The  king  has  clone  you  wrong  :  but,  hush  !  'tis  so. 

Exeunt. 

SCENE  \Y.— -Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  HELENA  and  Cloivn. 

Hel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly:  is  she  well  ? 

Clo.  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  she  has  her  health  : 
she  's  very  merry  ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well  :  but  thanks 
be  given,  she  's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing  i'  the 
world  ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well. 

Hel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail  that 
she  's  not  very  well  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  she  's  very  well  indeed,  but  for  two 
things. 

Hel.  What  two  things  ? 

Clo.  One,  that  she's  not  in  heaven,  whither  God 
send  her  quickly  !  the  other,  that  she  's  in  earth,  from 
whence  God  send  her  quickly  ! 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.   Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady  I 

Hel.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to  have  mine 
own  good  fortunes. 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on  ;  and  to 
keep  them  on,  have  them  still.  O  !  my  knave,  how 
does  my  old  lady  ? 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her  money, 
I  would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Par.   Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man  ;  for  many  a 
man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing.  To  say 
nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to  have 
nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of  your  title  ;  which  is 
within  a  very  little  of  nothing. 

Par.  Away  !  thou  'rt  a  knave. 

Clo.  You   should   have  said,  sir,   before   a   knave 
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thou  'rt  a  knave  ;  that  is,  before  me  thou  'rt  a  knave  : 
this  had  been  truth,  sir. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool ;  I  have  found 
thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir,  or  were  you 
taught  to  find  me?  The  search,  sir,  was  profitable  ; 
and  much  fool  may  you  find  in  you,  even  to  the  world's 
pleasure  and  the  increase  of  laughter. 

Far.  A  good  knave,  i'  faith,  and  well  fed. 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night ; 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love, 
^Vhich,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  acknowledge, 
But  puts  it  off  to  a  compell'd  restraint  ; 
^Vhose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strew'd  with  sweet?, 
Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time, 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy. 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

Hel.  What 's  his  will  else  ? 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'  the 
king. 
And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 
Strengthen'd  with  what  apolog)'  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need. 

Hel.  What  more  commands  he  ? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtain'd,  you  presently 
Attend  his  further  pleasure. 

Hel.   In  every  thing  I  wait  upon  his  will. 

Par.   I  shall  report  it  so. 

Hel.  I  pray  you.     Come,  sirrah. 

Exeunt. 

SCENE  Y.—Ajiother  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  LaFEU  and  BERTRAM. 

Laf.  But  I  hope  your  lordship  thinks  not  him  a 
soldier. 
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Be7:  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approof. 

Laf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Bcr.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true  :  I  took  this  lark 
for  a  bunting. 

Bcr.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great  in 
knowledge  and  accordingly  valiant. 

Laf.  I  have  then  sinned  against  his  experience  and 
transgressed  against  his  valour  ;  and  my  state  that  way 
is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to 
repent.  Here  he  comes  ;  I  pray  you,  make  us  friends  ; 
I  will  pursue  the  amity. 

Entei-  Parolles. 

Par.   To  Bertram.  These  things  .shall  be  done,  sir. 

Laf.   Pray  you,  sir,  who  's  his  tailor  ? 

Par.  Sir? 

Laf.  O !  I  know  him  well.  Ay,  sir  ;  he,  sir,  is  a 
good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Ber.  Aside  to  Parolles.  Is  she  gone  to  the  king  ? 

Par.  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night  ? 

Par.  As  you  '11  have  her. 

Bcr.   I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  treasure, 
Given  order  for  our  horses  ;  and  to-night. 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride, 
End  ere  I  do  begin. 

Laf.  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end 
of  a  dinner  ;  but  one  that  lies  three  thirds,  and  uses  a 
known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with,  should 
be  once  heard  and  thrice  beaten.  God  save  you, 
captain. 

Bcr.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord  and 
you,  monsieur? 

Par.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run  into 
my  lord's  displeasure. 
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Laf.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into  't,  boots  and 
spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard  ; 
and  out  of  it  you  '11  run  again,  rather  than  suffer  question 
for  your  residence. 

Ber.   It  may  be  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 

Laf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at  his 
prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord  ;  and  believe  this  of 
me,  there  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut  ;  the  soul 
of  this  man  is  his  clothes.  Trust  him  not  in  matter  of 
heavy  consequence ;  I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and 
know  their  natures.  Farewell,  monsieur :  I  have 
spoken  better  of  you  than  you  have  or  will  to  deserve 
at  my  hand  ;  but  we  must  do  good  against  evil. 

Exit. 

Par.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber.   I  think  so. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Ber.    Yes,    I  do   know   him  well  ;    and    common 
speech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.     Here  comes  my  clog. 

Enter  Helena. 

Hd.  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you, 
.Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procur'd  his  leave 
For  present  parting  ;  only  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Ber.  I  shall  obey  his  will. 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course. 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular  :  prepar'd  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business ;  therefore  am  I  found 
.So  much  unsettled.     This  drives  me  to  entreat  you 
That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home  ; 
And  rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat  you  ; 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem. 
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And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need 

Greater  than  shows  itself  at  the  first  view 

To  you  that  know  them  not.     This  to  my  mother. 

Giving  a  letter. 
'Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you,  so 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say, 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

Hel.  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  fail'd 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go  : 

My  haste  is  very  great.     Farewell :  hie  home. 

Hel.   Pray  sir,  your  pardon. 

Ber.  Well,  what  would  you  say  ? 

Hel.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe. 
Nor  dare  I  say  'tis  mine,  and  yet  it  is  ; 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber.  What  would  you  have  ? 

Hel.  Something,  and  scarce  so  much  :  nothing,  in- 
deed. 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would,  my  lord  :^ 
Faith,  yes ; 
Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Ber.   I  pray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse. 

Hel.  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my  lord. 

Ber.  Where  are  my  other  men,  monsieur  ?     Fare- 
well. Exit  Helena. 
Go  thou  toward  home  ;  where  I  will  never  come 
Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword  or  hear  the  drum. 
Away  !  and  for  our  flight. 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio  ! 

Exeunt. 
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ACT  III 

SCENE  I.    Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Flourish.     Enter  Duke,  attended ;  two  Fixnch 
Lords,  and  Soldiers. 

Duke.  .So  that  from  point  to  point  now  have  you 
heard 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war, 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth. 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

First  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 

Upon  your  grace's  part ;  black  and  fearful 
On  the  opposer. 

Dtcke.  Therefore  we  marvel  much  our  cousin  France 
Would  in  so  just  a  business  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 

Second  Lord.  Good  my  lord, 

The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield, 
But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man, 
That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
By  self-unable  motion  :  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it,  since  I  have  found 
Myself  in  my  incertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guess 'd. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

Second  Lord.   But  I  am  sure  the  younger  of  our 
nature, 
That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will  day  by  day 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke.  Welcome  shall  they  be. 

And  all  the  honours  that  can  fly  from  us 
Shall  on  them  settle.     You  know  your  places  well ; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell. 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  Flourish.     Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. — Roiisilloii.   A  Room  in  Ihc  COLl.VTESS's 
Palace. 
Eiiti-r  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  It  hath  hapjienccl  all  as  I  would  have  had 
it,  save  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  yoiini;  lord  to  be  a 
very  melancholy  man. 

Coun-t.    By  what  observance,  I  pray  you  ? 

Clo.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot  and  sing  ; 
mend  the  ruff  and  sing  ;  ask  questions  and  sing  ;  pick 
his  teeth  and  sing.  I  know  a  man  that  had  this 
trick  of  melancholy  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song. 

Count.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when  he 
means  to  come. 

Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isl)el  since  I  was  at  court. 
Our  old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'  the  country  are 
nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o'  the 
court :  the  brains  of  my  Cupid 's  knocked  out,  and 
I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with  no 
stomach. 

Count.   What  have  we  here  ? 

Clo.   E'en  that  you  have  there.  Exit. 

Count.  /  have  sent  you  a  daughter-in-law :  she  hath 
recovered  the  king,  and  undone  me.  I  have  wedded 
her,  not  bedded  her ;  and  sworn  to  make  the  '  not ' 
eternal.  Vou  shall  hear  I  am  run  atvay :  know  it 
before  the  report  eomc.  If  there  be  breadth  enough  in 
the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance.  My  duty 
to  you.  Your  unfortunate  son, 

Bertram. 
This  is  not  well  :  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king  ! 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head 
By  the  misprising  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
P"or  the  contempt  of  empire  ! 

III.  X 
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Re-enter  Clo7vn. 

Clo.  O  madam  !  yonder  is  heavy  news  within  be- 
tween two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Count.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Clo.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news,  some 
comfort  ;  your  son  will  not  be  killed  so  soon  as  I 
thought  he  would. 

Count.  Why  should  he  be  killed  ? 

Clo.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  hear 
he  does :  the  danger  is  in  standing  to  't  ;  that 's  the 
loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  getting  of  children. 
Here  they  come  will  tell  you  more ;  for  my  part,  I 
only  hear  your  son  was  run  away.  Exit. 

Enter  Helena  and  two  Gentlemen. 

First  Gent.  Save  you,  good  madam. 

Hel.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  gone. 

Second  Gent.  Do  not  say  so. 

Count.    Think  upon  patience.     Pray  you,   gentle- 
men, 
I  have  fell  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start, 
Can  woman  me  unto  't :   where  is  my  son,  I  pray  you  ? 

Second  Gent.  Madam,  he  's  gone  to  serve  the  Duke 
of  Florence  : 
We  met  him  thitherward  ;  for  thence  we  came, 
And  after  some  dispatch  in  hand  at  court, 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

Hel.  Look  on  his  letter,  madam  :  here  "s  my  pass- 
port. 

When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  tny  finger,  ivhich 
never  shall  come  .off,  and  show  me  a  child  begotten  of 
thy  body  that  I  am  father  to,  then  call  me  husband : 
but  in  such  a  '  then  '  I  write  a  '  never.'' 
This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 


i 
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Count.   Brought  you  this  kttcr,  gentlemen? 

First  Gent.  Ay,  madam  ; 

And  for  the  contents'  sake  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

Count.   I  prithee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer  ; 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine, 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety  :  he  was  my  son, 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 
And  thou  art  all  my  child.     Towards  Florence  is  he  ? 

Second  Gent.  Ay,  madam. 

Count.  And  to  be  a  soldier? 

Second  Gent.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose ;  and,  believe 't. 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Return  you  thither  ? 

First  Gent.   Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of 
speed. 

Hel.    Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in  France, 

'Tis  bitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam. 

First  Gent.   'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply, 
which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count.   Nothing  in  France  until  he  have  no  wife  ! 
There  's  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  for  him 
But  only  she  ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord 
Tiiat  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon. 
And  call  her  hourly  mistress.     Who  was  with  him  ? 

First  Gent.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  sometime  known. 

Count.  Parolles,  was  it  not  ? 

First  Gent.   Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wicked- 
ness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 
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First  Gent.  Indeed,  good  lady, 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much, 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have. 

Count.  V  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 

I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son. 
To  tell  him  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses  :  more  I  '11  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

Second  Gent.  We  serve  you,  madam, 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count.   Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies. 
Will  you  draw  near? 

Exeunt  CoUNTESS  and  Gentlemen. 

Hel.  '  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in  France,'' 
Nothing  in  France  until  he  has  no  wife  ! 
Thou  shall  have  none,  Rousillon,  none  in  France  ; 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord  !  is't  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war  ?  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  ?  O  you  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire. 
Fly  with  false  aim  ;  move  the  still-'pearing  air. 
That  sings  with  piercing ;  do  not  touch  my  lord  ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there  ; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to  it  ; 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected  :  better  'twere 
I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roar'd 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger  ;  better  'twere 
That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 
Were  mine  at  once.     No,  come  thou  home,  Rousillon, 
Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar. 
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As  oft  it  loses  all  :   1  will  Ijc  gone  ; 

My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence : 

Shall  I  stay  here  to  do  't  ?  no,  no,  although 

The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house, 

And  angels  offic'd  all  :   I  will  be  gone. 

That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight, 

To  consolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night  ;  end,  day  ! 

P'or  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I  '11  steal  away. 

Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Florence.     Before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Flourish.     Enter  DuKE,  Bertram,  Parolles, 
Soldiers,  Dntiii  and  Triivtpets. 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art  ;  and  we. 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence 
Upon  thy  [jromising  fortune. 

Ber.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  Init  yet 
We'll  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake 
To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth, 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress  ! 

Ber.  This  very  day, 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file  : 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts,  and  I  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — Rousillon.  A  Kooin  in  the  Countess's 
Palace. 

Enter  Cou.VTESS  and  Ste-uiard. 

Count.   Alas  !  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of  her  ? 
Might  you  not  know  she  would  do  as  she  has  done, 
15y  sending  me  a  letter?     Read  it  again. 
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Slew.  I  am  Saint  Jaques'  pilgi-i III,  thither  gone  :         ^ 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended 
That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  -write,  that  from  the  bloody  course  oftvar, 

Aly  dearest  master,  yotir  dear  son,  may  hie : 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  -whilst  I  from  far 

His  name  with  zealous  fe7~vour  sanctify : 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive  : 

I,  his  despiteful  yuno,  sent  him  forth 
From  cotirtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live. 

Where  death  and  danger  dogs  the  heels  of -worth : 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  Death  and  vie; 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free. 

Count.  Ah !  what  sharp  stings  are   in   her  mildest 
words  ; 
Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much, 
As  letting  her  pass  so  :  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents, 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Sieio.  Pardon  me,  madam  : 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'en  ;  and  yet  she  writes, 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 

Count.  What  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband  ?  he  cannot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice.     Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife  ; 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light  :  my  greatest  grief. 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Dispatch  the  most  convenient  messenger  : 
When  haply  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone, 
He  will  return  ;  and  hope  I  may  that  she, 
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Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 

Led  hither  by  pure  love.     Which  of  them  both 

Is  dearest  to  me  I  have  no  Fkill  in  sense 

To  make  distinction.     Provide  this  messenger. 

My  heart  is  heavy  and  mine  age  is  weak  ; 

Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 

Exeunt. 

SCENE  N .—  Without  the  Walls  of  Florence. 

A  tucket  afar  off.    Ejtter  a  Widow  of  Florence,  Diana, 
ViOLENTA,  Mariana,  ajid  other  Citizens. 

Wid.  Nay,  come  ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the 
city  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

Dia.  They  say  the  French  count  has  done  most 
honourable  service. 

JVid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  greatest 
commander,  and  that  with  his  own  hand  he  slew  the 
duke's  brother.  We  have  lost  our  labour ;  they  are 
gone  a  contrary  way  :  hark  !  you  may  know  by  their 
trumpets. 

Mar.  Come  ;  let 's  return  again,  and  suffice  our- 
selves with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana,  take  heed 
of  this  French  earl :  the  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name, 
and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

IVid.  I  have  told  my  neighbour  how  you  have  been 
solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave ;  hang  him  I  one  ParoUes  : 
a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions  for  the  young 
earl.  Beware  of  them,  Diana ;  their  promises,  en- 
ticements, oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these  engines  of  lust, 
are  not  the  things  they  go  under  :  many  a  maid  hath 
been  seduced  by  them  ;  and  the  misery  is,  example, 
that  so  terrible  shows  in  the  wreck  of  maidenhood, 
cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  succession,  but  that  they 
are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  threaten  them.  I  hope 
I  need   not  to  advise  you  further  ;  but  I  hope  your 
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own  grace  will  keep  you  where  you  are,  though  there 
were  no  further  danger  known  but  the  modesty  which 
is  so  lost. 

Dia.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Wid.  I  hope  so.  Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim  :  I 
know  she  will  lie  at  my  house  ;  thither  they  send 
one  another.     I'll  question  her. 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim. 

God  save  you,  pilgrim  !  whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Hel.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  Grand. 
Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you  ? 

Wid.  At  the  Saint  Francis,  here  beside  the  port. 

Hel.   Is  this  the  way? 

Wid.  Ay,  marry,  is  't.     Hark  you  ! 

A  march  afar  off. 
They  come  this  way.     If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim, 
But  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg"d  : 
The  rather,  for  I  think  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

Hel.  Is  it  yourself? 

Wid.   If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

Hel.   I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Wid.  You  came,  I  think,  from  France? 

Hel.  I  did  so. 

Wid.   Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

Hel.  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

Dia.   The  Count  Rousillon  :  know  you  such  a  one  ? 

Hel.   But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of  him  : 
His  face  I  know  not. 

Dia.  \Vhatsoe'er  he  is, 

He  's  bravely  taken  here.     He  stole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  king  had  married  him 
Against  his  liking.     Think  you  it  is  so  ? 
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Hcl.  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth  :  I  know  his  lady. 

Dia.  There  is  a  gentleman  that  serves  the  count 
Rejjorts  Init  coarsely  of  her. 

Hcl.  What  's  his  name  ? 

Dia.   Monsieur  Parolles. 

Hcl.  O  !  I  believe  vk-ith  him, 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  rejjeated  :  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  exaniin'd. 

Dia.  Alas !  poor 'lady  ; 

'Tis  a  hard  bondage  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

]Vid.  Ay,  right ;  good  creature,  wheresoe'er  she  is, 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly.  This  young  maid  might  do  her 
A  shrewd  turn  if  she  pleas'd. 

//('/.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

May  be  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid.  He  does  indeed  ; 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid  : 
l{ut  she  is  arm'd  for  him  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honestest  defence. 

Alar.  The  gods  forbid  else  ! 

Enter,  701  til  drum  and  colours,  a  party  of  the  Floren- 
tine army,  BERTRAM  atid  Parolles. 

Wid.   So,  now  they  come. 
That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldest  son  ; 
That,  Escalus. 

Hcl.  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

Dia.  He  ; 

That  with  the  plume  :   'tis  a  most  gallant  fellow  ; 
I  would  he  lov'd  his  wife.      If  he  were  honester 
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He  were  much  goodlier  ;  is  "i  not  a  handsome  gentle- 
man? 
Hel.   I  like  him  well. 

Dia.   'Tis  pity  he  is  not  honest.     Yond's  that  same 
knave 
That  leads  him  to  these  places  :  were  I  his  lady 
I  would  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

He!.  Which  is  he  ? 

Dia.   That  jack-an-apes   with  scarfs.     Why  is   he 
melancholy  ? 

IleL   Perchance  he  's  hurt  i'  the  battle. 
Pa}-.   Lose  our  drum  I  well. 

Jl/ar.   He  's  shrewdly  vexed  at  something.     Look, 
he  has  spied  us. 

Wid.  Marry,  hang  you  1 

Ma?:  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier  ! 

Exeunt  Bertram,  Parolles,  Officers 
and  Soldiers. 
Wid.  The  troop  is  past.     Come,  pilgiim,   I    will 
bring  you 
Where  you  shall  host  :  of  enjoin'd  penitents 
There's  four  or  five,  to  Great  Saint  Jaques  bound, 
Already  at  my  house. 

Hel.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

Please  it  this  matron  and  this  gentle  maid 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge  and  thanking 
Shall  be  for  me  ;  and,  to  requite  you  further, 
I  will  bestow  some  precepts  of  this  virgin 
Worthy  the  note. 
Both.  W^e'll  take  your  offer  kindly. 

Exeunt. 

SCENE  Nl.—Camp  before  Florence. 

Enter  Bertram  and  the  tivo  French  Lords. 

First  Lord.   Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to"t:  let 
him  have  his  way. 
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Second  Lord.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding, 
hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

First  Lord.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Ber.  Do  you  think  I  am  so  far  deceived  in  him  ? 

First  Lord.  Believe  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own  direct 
knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him 
as  my  kinsman,  he's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  infinite 
and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner 
of  no  one  good  quality  worthy  your  lordship's  enter- 
tainment. 

Second  Lord.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him ;  lest,  reposing 
too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not,  he  might  at 
some  great  and  trusty  business  in  a  main  danger  fail 
you. 

Ber.  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular  action  to 
try  him. 

Second  Lord.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  off 
his  drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidently  undertake 
to  do. 

First  Lord.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will 
suddenly  surprise  him :  such  I  will  have  whom  I  am 
sure  he  knows  not  from  the  enemy.  We  will  bind 
and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he  shall  suppose  no  other 
l)ut  that  he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the  adversaries, 
when  we  bring  him  to  our  own  tents.  Be  but  your 
lordship  present  at  his  examination  :  if  he  do  not,  for 
the  promise  of  his  life  and  in  the  highest  compulsion 
of  base  fear,  offer  to  betray  you  and  deliver  all  the 
intelligence  in  his  power  against  you,  and  that  with 
the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon  oath,  never  trust  my 
judgment  in  any  thing. 

Second  Lord.  O  !  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him 
fetch  his  drum :  he  says  he  has  a  stratagem  for 't. 
When  your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  success 
in  't,  and  to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore 
will  be    melted,  if  you  give    him    not   John   Drum's 
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entertainment,    your   inclining    cannot    be    removed. 

Here  lie  comes. 

First  Lord.  O  !  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not 

the  honour  of  his  design  :  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  in 

any  hand. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Bcr.  How  now,  monsieur  !  this  drum  sticks  sorely 
in  your  disposition. 

Second  Lord.  A  pox  on 't  !  let  it  go  :  'tis  but  a  drum. 

Par.  '  But  a  drum  ! '  Is't  '  but  a  drum'?  A  drum 
so  lost  !  There  was  an  excellent  command,  to  charge 
in  with  our  horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend  our 
own  soldiers  ! 

Second  Lord.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the 
command  of  the  service  :  it  was  a  disaster  of  war  that 
Caesar  himself  could  not  have  prevented  if  he  had 
been  there  to  command. 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  success  : 
some  dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of  that  drum  ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Par.   It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.   It  might  ;  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered.  But  that  the  merit  of 
service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact 
performer,  I  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or  Iiic 
jacet. 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to  't,  monsieur, 
if  you  think  your  mystery  in  stratagem  can  bring  this 
instrument  of  honour  again  into  his  native  quarter,  be 
magnanimous  in  the  enterprise  and  go  on  ;  I  will  grace 
the  attempt  for  a  worthy  exploit  :  if  you  speed  well  in 
it,  the  duke  shall  both  speak  of  it,  and  extend  to  you 
what  further  becomes  his  greatness,  even  to  the  utmost 
syllable  of  your  worthiness. 

Par.   By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  undertake  it. 

Bcr.   But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 
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Par.  I  '11  about  it  this  evening  :  and  I  will  presently 
pen  down  my  dilemmas,  encourage  myself  in  my 
certainty,  put  myself  into  my  mortal  preparation,  and 
by  midnight  look  to  hear  further  from  me. 

Bcr.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace  you  arc 
gone  about  it? 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my  lord  ; 
but  the  attempt  I  vow. 

Bcr.  I  know  thou  'rt  valiant  ;  and  to  the  possi- 
bility of  thy  soldiership,  will  subscribe  for  thee.  P'are- 
well. 

Par.   I  love  not  many  words.  Exit. 

First  Loi'd.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water.  Is  not 
this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so  confidently  seems 
to  undertake  this  business,  which  he  knows  is  not  to 
be  done  ;  damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares  better  be 
damned  than  to  do  't  ? 

Secoftd  Lord.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we 
do  :  certain  it  is  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a 
man's  favour,  and  for  a  week  escape  a  great  deal  of 
discoveries  ;  but  when  you  find  him  out  you  have  him 
ever  after. 

Bcr.  Why,  do  you  think  he  will  make  no  deed  at  all 
of  this  that  so  seriously  he  does  address  himself  unto  ? 

Fiist  Lord.  None  in  the  world  ;  but  return  with  an 
invention  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable 
lies.  But  we  have  almost  embossed  him,  you  shall 
see  his  fall  to-night ;  for  indeed  he  is  not  for  your 
lordship's  respect. 

Second  Lord.  We  '11  make  you  some  sport  with  the 
fox  ere  we  case  him.  He  was  first  smoked  by  the  old 
Lord  Lafeu  :  when  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  tell  me 
what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him  ;  which  you  shall  see 
this  very  night. 

First  Lord.   I  must  go  look  my  twigs  :  he  shall  be 
caught. 
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Ber.  Your  brother  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 
First  Lord.  As  't  please  your  lordship  :  I  '11  leave 
you.  •  Exit. 

Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  show 
you 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

Second  Lord.  But  you  say  she  's  honest. 

Ber.  That 's  all  the  fault.      I  spoke  with  her  but 
once, 
And  found  her  wondrous  cold  ;  but  I  sent  to  her, 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'  the  wind. 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send  ; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done.     She  's  a  fair  creature  ; 
Will  you  go  see  her  ? 

Second  Lord.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

Exeunt. 

SCENE  ^11.— Florence.     A  Room  in  the  IVidon's 
House. 

Enter  Helena  and  Widoza. 

Hel.  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further. 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  1  work  upon. 

Wid.  Though  my  estate  be  fall'n,  I  was  well  born, 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses  ; 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act. 

Hel.  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,  give  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  husband, 
And  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken 
Is  so  from  word  to  word  ;  and  then  you  cannot. 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow. 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wid.  I  should  believe  you  ; 

For  you  have  show'd  me  that  which  well  approves 
You  're  great  in  fortune. 


\ 
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Hel.  Take  this  purse  of  gold, 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
Which  I  will  over-pay  and  pay  again 
When  I  have  found  it.      The  count   he  woos  your 

daughter, 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty. 
Resolved  to  carry  her  :  let  her  in  fine  consent. 
As  we  '11  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it. 
Now,  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny 
That  she  '11  demand  :  a  ring  the  county  wears, 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house 
P'rom  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice  ;  yet  in  his  idle  fire. 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

]Vid.  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Hel,  You  see  it  lawful  then.     It  is  no  more 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won, 
Desires  this  ring,  appoints  him  an  encounter, 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 
Herself  most  chastely  absent.     After  this. 
To  marry  her,  I  '11  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

Wid.  I  have  yielded. 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persever, 
That  time  and  place  with  this  deceit  so  lawful 
May  prove  coherent.  Every  night  he  comes 
With  musics  of  all  sorts  and  songs  compos'd 
To  her  unworthiness  :  it  nothing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves,  for  he  persists 
As  if  his  life  lay  on  't. 

Hel.  Why  then  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  ])lot  ;  which,  if  it  speed. 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed. 
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And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act, 

Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact. 

But  let  's  about  it.  Exeunt. 

ACT  IV 

SCENE  I.  — IVithout  the  Florentine  Camp. 
Enter  First  French  Loid,  7vitJi  five  or  six  Soldiers 

in  andnish. 
First  Lord.  lie  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this 
hedge-corner.  When  you  sally  upon  him,  speak  what 
terrible  language  you  will  :  though  you  understand  it 
not  yourselves,  no  matter ;  for  we  must  not  seem  to 
understand  him,  unless  some  one  among  us,  whom  we 
must  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

First  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  interpreter. 
First  Lord.  Art   not  acquainted  with  him  }  knows 
he  not  thy  voice  ? 

First  Sold.   No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 
First  Lord.   But  what  linsey-woolsey  hast  thou  to 
speak  to  us  again  ? 

First  Sold.  E'en  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 
First  Lord.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of 
strangers  i'  the  adversary's  entertainment.  Now  he 
hath  a  smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages  ;  therefore 
we  must  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to 
know  what  we  speak  one  to  another ;  so  we  seem  to 
know,  is  to  know  straight  our  purpose  :  chough's 
language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough.  As  for 
you,  interpreter,  you  must  seem  very  politic.  But 
couch,  ho  !  here  he  comes,  to  beguile  two  hours  in 
a  sleep,  and  then  to  return  and  swear  the  lies  he 
forges. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock  :    within  these  three  hours  'twill 
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be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I  say  I  have 
done  ?  It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that 
carries  it.  They  begin  to  smoke  me,  and  disgraces 
have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door.  I  find 
my  tongue  is  too  foolhardy ;  but  my  heart  hath  the 
fear  of  Mars  before  it  and  of  his  creatures,  not  daring 
the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

First  Lord.  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thine 
own  tongue  was  guilty  of. 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  undertake 
the  recovery  of  this  drum,  being  not  ignorant  of  the 
impossibility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  such  purpose? 
I  must  give  myself  some  hurts  and  say  I  got  them  in 
exploit.  Yet  slight  ones  will  not  carry  it  :  they  will 
say,  '  Came  you  off  with  so  little  ?  '  and  great  ones  I 
dare  not  give.  Wherefore,  what 's  the  instance  ? 
Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a  butter-woman's  mouth, 
and  l)uy  myself  another  of  Bajazet's  mule,  if  you  prattle 
me  into  these  perils. 

Firs/  Lord.  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what  he  is, 
and  be  that  he  is  ? 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would 
serve  the  turn,  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish  sword. 

First  Lord.  We  cannot  afford  you  so. 

Par.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard,  and  to  say  it  was 
in  stratagem. 

L'irst  L.ord.   'T would  not  do. 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was 
stripped. 

First  Lord.  Hardly  serve. 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  window  of 
the  citadel— 

First  L.ord.  How  deep  ? 

Par,  Thirty  fathom. 

I'irst  Lord.  Three  great  oaths  would  scarce  make 
that  be  believeil. 

III.  y 
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Par.  I  would  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy  s  :  I 
would  swear  I  recovered  it. 

First  Lord.  You  shall  hear  one  anon. 

Par.  A  drum  now  of  the  enemy's  ! 

A/arum  within. 

First  Lord.    TJiroca  movousiis,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 

All.   Ca7-go,  cargo,  cargo,  villi  an  da  par  corbo,  cargo. 

Par.  O!  ransom,  ransom  !     Do  not  hide  mine  eyes. 
They  seize  and  blindfold  him. 

First  Sold.  Boskos  Ihromiildo  boskos. 

Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos'  regiment  ; 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language. 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me  : 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

First  Sold.         Boskos  vauvado  : 
I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue  : 
Kerelyhonto :  Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  O  ! 

First  Sold.  O  !  pray,  pray,  pray. 

Manka  revania  ditlchc. 

First  Lord.  Oscorbidiilclws  volivorco. 

First  Sold.  The  general   is   content  to  spare  thee 
yet  ; 
And,  hoodvvinkVl  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee  :  haply  thou  may'st  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Par.  O  !  let  me  live, 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I  '11  show. 
Their  force,  their  purposes;  nay,  I'll  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

First  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully  ? 

Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 
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First  Sold.  Acordo  linta. 

Come  on  ;  thou  art  granted  space. 
Exit,  with  Parolles guarded.  A  short  alarum  within. 
First  Lord.  Go,  tell  the  Count  Rousillon,  and  my 
brother, 
We   have  caight  the  woodcock,  and   will    keep  him 

nniffled 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

.Second  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 

First  Lord.  A'  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves  : 
Inform  on  that. 

Second  .Sold.   So  I  will,  sir. 

First  Lord.  Till  then  I  '11  keep  him  dark  and  safely 
lock'd.  E.xeiint. 

SCENE  \\.~Florence.     A  Room  in  the  JVidow's 
House. 

Enter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

Bcr.  They  told  me  that  your  name  was  Fontibell. 

Dia.   No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

^<^>'-  Titled  goddess  ; 

And  worth  it,  with  addition  !     But,  fair  soul, 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
When  you  are  dead  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stern  ; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 

Dia.  She  then  was  honest. 

f'<^''-  So  should  you  be. 

Dia.  No . 

My  mother  did  but  duty  ;  such,  my  lord. 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  o'  that  ! 
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I  prithee  do  not  strive  against  my  vows. 

I  was  compell'd  to  her  ;  but  I  love  thee 

By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 

Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia.  Ay,  so  you  serve  us 

Till  we  serve  you  ;  but  when  you  have  our  roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber.  How  have  I  sworn  ! 

Dia.  'Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth, 
But  the  plain  single  vow  that  is  vow'd  true. 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by, 
But  take  the  Highest  to  witness:  then,  pray  you,  tell  me, 
If  I  should  swear  by  God's  great  attributes, 
I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths, 
When  I  did  love  you  ill  ?     This  has  no  holding, 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love, 
That  I  will  work  against  him  :  therefore  your  oaths 
Are  words  and  poor  conditions,  but  unseal'd  ; 
At  least  in  my  opinion. 

Ber.  Change  it,  change  it. 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy  ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts 
That  you  do  charge  men  with.     Stand  no  more  off, 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires, 
Who  then  recover  :  say  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love  as  it  begins  shall  so  persever. 

Dia.  I  see  that  men  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarr 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.     Give  me  that  ring. 

Ber.  I'll  lend  it  thee,  my  dear  ;  but  have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord  ? 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors, 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 
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Dia.  Mine  honour 's  such  a  ring  : 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors, 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose.     Thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  honour  on  my  part 
Against  your  vain  assault. 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring  : 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life,  be  thine. 
And  I  'U  be  bid  by  thee. 

Dia.  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  chamber- 
window  : 
I  '11  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth, 
When  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden  bed. 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me. 
My  reasons  are  most  strong ;  and  you  shall  know  them 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd  : 
And  on  your  finger  in  the  night  I  '11  put 
Another  ring,  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then  ;  then,  fail  not.     You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 

Be?:  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won  by  wooing  thee. 

Exit. 

Dia.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven  and 
me  ! 
You  may  so  in  the  end. 
My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo 
As  if  she  sat  in's  heart ;  she  says  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths  :  he  had  sworn  to  marry  mc 
When  his  wife's  dead;  therefore  I'll  lie  with  him 
When  I  am  buried.     Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid. 
Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid  : 
Only  in  this  disguise  I  think  't  no  sin 
To  cozen  him  that  would  unjustly  win.  Exit, 
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SCENE  111.-77/^  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  the  tzuo  French  Lords,  and  t'vo  or  three 
Soldiers. 

First  Lord,  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's 
letter  ? 

.Second  Lord.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since : 
there  is  something  in 't  that  stings  his  nature,  for  on 
the  reading  it  he  changed  almost  into  another  man. 

First  Lord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon 
him  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife  and  so  sweet  a  lady. 

Second  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  ever- 
lasting displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned 
his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell  you  a 
thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  within  you. 

First  Lord.  When  you  have  spoken  it,  'tis  dead, 
and  I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

Second  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentle- 
woman here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  renown  ;  and 
this  night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  honour  : 
he  hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring,  and  thinks 
himself  made  in  the  unchaste  composition. 

Fi7-st  Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion  !  as  we 
are  ourselves,  what  things  are  we. 

Second  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors  :  and  as  in 
the  common  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still  see  them 
reveal  themselves,  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred 
ends,  so  he  that  in  this  action  contrives  against  his 
own  nobility,  in  his  proper  stream  o'erflows  himself. 

First  Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,  to  be 
trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  ?  We  shall  not 
then  have  his  company  to-night  ? 

Second  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight,  for  he  is 
dieted  to  his  hour. 

First  Lord.  That  approaches  apace :  I  would 
.gladly  have  him  see  his  company  anatomized,  that  he 
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might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgments,  wherein 
so  curiously  he  had  set  this  counterfeit. 

Second  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he 
come,  for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the  other. 

First  Lord.  In  the  meantime  what  hear  you  of 
these  wars  ? 

Second  Lord.   I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

First  Lord.   Nay,  I  assure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 

Second  Lord.  What  will  Count  Rousillon  do  then  ? 
will  he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France  ? 

First  Lord.  I  perceive  by  this  demand,  you  are  not 
altogether  of  his  council. 

Second  Lord.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir  ;  so  sh(ndd  I  be  a 
great  deal  of  his  act. 

First  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife  some  two  months  since 
fled  from  his  house :  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to 
Saint  Jaques  le  Clrand  ;  which  holy  undertaking  with 
most  austere  sanctimony  she  accomplished  ;  and, 
there  residing,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as 
a  prey  to  her  grief  ;  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  last 
breath,  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven. 

Second  Lord.  How  is  this  justified  ? 

L'irst  Lord.  The  stronger  part  of  it  liy  her  own 
letters,  which  makes  her  story  true,  even  to  the  point 
of  her  death  :  her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be 
her  office  to  say  is  come,  was  faithfully  confirmed  by 
the  rector  of  the  place. 

Second  Lord.   Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence  ? 

First  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations, 
point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

Second  Lord.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he'll  be  glad 
of  this. 

First  Lord.  How  mightily  sometimes  we  make  us 
comforts  of  our  losses  ! 

Second  Lord.  And  how  mightily  some  other  times 
we  drown  our  gain  in  tears  !     The  great  dignity  tliat 
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his  valour  halh  here  acquired  for  him  shall  at  home 
be  encountered  with  a  shame  as  ample. 

First  Lord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingletl 
yarn,  good  and  ill  together :  our  virtues  would  be  proud 
if  our  faults  whipped  them  not  ;  and  our  crimes  would 
despair  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now  !  where 's  your  master  ? 

Serv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of  whom 
he  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave  ;  his  lordship  will  next 
morning  for  France.  The  duke  hath  offered  him 
letters  of  commendations  to  the  king. 

Second  Lord.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful 
there,  if  they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

First  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's 
tartness.     Here's  his  lordship  now. 

Enter  Bertram. 

How  now,  my  lord  !  is't  not  after  midnight? 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  dispatched  sixteen  businesses, 
a  month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of  success  :  I 
have  conge'd  with  the  duke,  done  my  adieu  with  his 
nearest,  buried  a  wife,  mourned  for  her,  writ  to  my 
lady  mother  I  am  returning,  entertained  my  convoy  ; 
and  between  these  main  parcels  of  dispatch  eftected 
many  nicer  needs  :  the  last  was  the  greatest,  but  that 
I  have  not  ended  yet. 

Second  Lord.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty, 
and  this  morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires 
haste  of  your  lordship. 

Ber.  I  mean,  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing 
to  hear  of  it  hereafter.  But  shall  we  have  this 
dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the  soldier?  Come, 
bring  forth  this  counterfeit  model  :  has  deceived 
me,  like  a  double-meaning  prophesier. 
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Second  Lord.  Bring  him  forth.  Exeunt  Soldiers. 
Has  sat  i'  the  stocks  all  night,  pour  gallant  knave. 

Bcr.  No  matter  ;  his  heels  have  deserved  it,  in 
usurping  his  spursso  long.    Howdoes  he  carry  himself  ? 

First  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already,  the 
stocks  carry  him.  But  to  answer  you  as  you  would 
be  undersiood  ;  he  weeps  like  a  wench  that  had  shed 
her  milk  :  he  hath  confessed  himself  to  Morgan,  whom 
he  supposes  to  be  a  friar,  from  the  time  of  his  remem- 
brance to  this  very  instant  disaster  of  his  setting  i'  the 
stocks  ;  and  what  think  you  he  hath  confessed  ? 

Ber.   Nothing  of  me,  has  a'  ? 

Second  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall 
be  read  to  his  face  :  if  your  lordship  be  in  't,  as  I 
believe  you  are,  you  must  have  the  patience  to  hear  it. 

Re-enter  Soldiers,  ivith  Parolles. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him  !  muffled  !  he  can  say 
nothing  of  me  :  hush  !  hush  ! 

First  Lord.  Hoodman  comes  !  Porto  tartarossa. 

First  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures  :  what  will  you 
say  without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without  constraint : 
if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say  no  more. 

First  Sold.  Bosko  chinmrcho. 

Second  Lord.  Boblibindo  chicunnurco. 

First  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general.  Our 
general  bids  you  answer  to  v.hat  I  shall  ask  you  out 
of  a  note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

First  Sold.  First,  demand  of  Jiiin  how  many  horse 
the  duke  is  strong.     What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  ;  but  very  weak  ant! 
unserviceable  :  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the 
commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation 
and  credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live. 
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I'irst  Sold.  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  ? 

Par.  Do:  I'll  take  the  sacrament  on 't,  how  and 
which  way  you  will. 

Ber.  All 's  one  to  him.  What  a  past-saving  slave 
is  this  ! 

First  Lord.  Voi.i  are  deceived,  my  lord  :  this  is 
Monsieur  Parolles,  the  gallant  militarist,— that  was 
his  own  phrase, — that  had  the  whole  theoricofwar  in 
the  knot  of  hi^-  scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the  chape  of 
his  dagger. 

Seiond  L'ird.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for 
keeping  his  sword  clean  ;  nor  believe  he  can  have 
every  thing  in  him  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

First  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, — I  will  say 
true, — or  thereabouts,  set  down,  for  I  '11  speak  truth. 

First  Lord.  He's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

Ber.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for 't,  in  the  nature 
he  delivers  it. 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

First  Sold.  Well,  that 's  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir.  A  truth  's  a  truth  ; 
the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

First  Sold.  Donand  of  him,  of  what  stroi^tli  they 
arc  a-foot.     What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this  present 
hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see  :  Spurio,  a  hundred 
and  fifty ;  Sebastian,  so  many  ;  Corambus,  so  many  ; 
Jaques,  so  many  ;  Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodowick,  and 
Gratii,  two  hundred  fifty  each  :  mine  own  company, 
Chitopher,  Vaumond,  Bentii,  two  hundred  fifty  each  : 
so  that  the  muster-file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon  my 
life,  amounts  not  to  fifteen  thousand  poll  ;  half  of  the 
which  dare  not  shake  the  snow  from  off  their  cassocks, 
lest  they  shake  themselves  to  pieces. 

Ber.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  ? 
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First  Lord.  Nothing,  hut  lot  him  have  tliaiiks. 
Demand  of  him  my  condition,  and  what  credit  I  have 
with  the  duke. 

Firsf  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down.  You  shall 
demand  of  him,  whether  one  Captain  Diimain  be  /'  the 
tamp,  a  Frenehman  ;  lidiat  his  reputation  is  'oith  the 
duke ;  7i'hat  his  valour,  honesty,  and  expertness  in 
Tears  ;  or  'd'hetlier  lie  thinks  it  'were  not  possible,  'with 
-,iiell-iiicighing  sums  of^s^vld,  to  corrupt  him  to  a  revolt. 
What  say  you  to  this  ?  what  do  you  know  of  it  ? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  particular 
of  the  inter'gatories  :  demand  them  singly. 

First  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  Captain  Duniain  ? 

Par.  I  know  him  :  a'  was  a  botcher's  prentice  in 
Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting  the 
shrieve's  fool  with  child  ;  a  dumb  innocent,  that  could 
not  say  him  nay. 

DUMAIN  lifts  his  hand  in  anger. 

Bcr.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands  ;  though 
I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls. 

First  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  Duke  of 
Florence's  camp  ? 

Par.   Upon  my  knowledge  he  is,  and  lousy. 

First  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me  ;  we  shall 
hear  of  your  lordship  anon. 

First  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke  ? 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a  poor 
officer  of  mine,  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day  to  turn 
him  out  o'  the  band  :  I  think  I  have  his  letter  in  my 
pocket. 

First  Sold.   Marry,  we'll  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know  :  either  it  is 
there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file  with  the  duke's  other  letters 
in  my  tent. 

Fi}-st  .Sold.  Here  'tis  ;  here's  a  paper  ;  shall  I  read 
it  to  you  ? 
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Par.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

First  Lord.  Excellently, 

First  Sold.  Dian,  the  count'' s  a  fool,  and  full  of 
gold~ 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  sir  :  that  is  an 
advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one 
Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  Count 
Rousillon,  a  foolish  idle  boy,  but  for  all  that  very 
ruttish.     I  pray  you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

First  Sold.  Nay,  I '11  read  it  first,  by  your  fa\our. 

Par.  My  meaning  in 't,  I  protest,  was  very  honest 
in  the  behalf  of  the  maid ;  for  I  knew  the  young 
count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lascivious  boy,  who  is 
a  whale  to  virginity,  and  devours  up  all  the  fry  it 
finds. 

Bcr.  Damnable  both-sides  rogue  ! 

First  Sold.    Wlien  he  swears  oaths,  bid  him  drop  gold, 

and  take  it; 
After  he  scores,  he  7icvcr  pays  the  score : 
Half  tvon  is   match   ivcll  made  ;    viatch,    and  ivell 
make  it  : 
He  tu'er  pays  after-debts  ;  take  it  before. 
And  say  a  soldier,  Diaii,  told  thee  this, 
Jllcn  are  to  mell  u<ith,  boys  are  not  to  kiss  ; 
For  count  of  this,  the  count'' s  a  fool,  I  knoii)  it. 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  ivhcn  he  does  oive  it. 
Thine,  as  he  voiv'd  to  thee  in  thine  car, 

Pakolles. 

Ber.  He  shall  be  whippetl  through  the  army  with 
this  rime  in  's  forehead. 

Second  Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir  ;  the 
manifold  linguist  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Bcr.  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat,  and 
now  he's  a  cat  to  me. 
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First  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  our  general's  looks, 
we  shall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case  I  not  that  I  am  afraid 
to  die  ;  but  that,  my  offences  being  many,  I  would 
repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature.  Let  me  live, 
sir,  in  a  dungeon,  i'  the  stocks,  or  anywhere,  so  I 
may  live. 

First  Sold.  We  '11  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you 
confess  freely  :  therefore,  once  more  to  this  Captain 
Dumain.  You  have  answered  to  his  reputation 
with  the  duke  and  to  his  valour  :  what  is  his 
honesty  ? 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister  ;  for 
rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus  ;  he  pro- 
fesses not  keeping  of  oaths  ;  in  breaking  'em  he  is 
stronger  than  Hercules  ;  he  will  lie,  sir,  with  such 
volubility,  that  you  would  think  truth  were  a  fool  ; 
drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue,  for  he  will  be  swine- 
drunk,  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm,  save  to  his 
bed-clothes  about  him  ;  but  they  know  his  conditions, 
and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but  little  more  to  say, 
sir,  of  his  honesty  :  he  has  every  thing  that  an  honest 
man  should  not  have  ;  what  an  honest  man  should 
have,  he  has  nothing. 

First  Loi'd.   I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Ber.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty  ?  A  pox 
upon  him  for  me  !  he  is  more  and  more  a  cat. 

First  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in 
war  ? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  has  led  the  drum  before  the 
English  tragedians, — to  belie  him  I  will  not, — and 
more  of  his  soldiership  I  know  not ;  except,  in  that 
country  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a  place 
there  called  Mile-end,  to  instruct  for  the  douliling  of 
files :  I  would  do  the  man  what  honour  I  can,  but  of 
this  I  am  not  certain. 
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First  Lord.  He  hath  out-villained  villany  so  far 
that  the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  A  pox  on  him  !  he  's  a  cat  still. 

First  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price, 
I  need  not  to  ask  you  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to 
revolt. 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  d'^cu  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple 
of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it ;  and  cut  the 
entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual  succession 
for  it  perpetually. 

First  Sold.  What  's  his  brother,  the  other  Captain 
Dumain  ? 

Second  Lord.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ? 

Fi>-st  Sold.  What  's  he  ? 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  o'  the  same  nest ;  not  altogether 
so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater  a  great 
deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a  coward,  yet 
his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is.  In  a 
retreat  he  outruns  any  lackey  ;  marry,  in  coming  on 
he  has  the  cramp. 

Fiist  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertake 
to  betray  the  Florentine  ? 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  Count 
Rousillon. 

First  Sold.  I  '11  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know 
his  pleasure. 

Par.  Aside.  I '11  no  more  drumming;  a  plague  of 
all  drums  !  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to 
beguile  the  supposition  of  that  lascivious  young  boy 
the  count,  have  I  run  into  this  danger.  Yet  who 
would  have  suspected  an  ambush  where  I  was 
taken  ? 

First  Sold.  I'here  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  j-ou  must 
die.  The  general  says,  you  that  have  so  traitorously 
discovered  the  secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such 
pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nol^ly  held,  can  serve 
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the  world  for  no  honest  use  ;  therefore  you  must  ilie. 
Come,  headsman,  off  with  his  head. 

Par.  O  Lord,  sir,  let  nie  live,  or  let  me  see  my 
death  ! 

first  Sold.  That  shall  you,  and  take  your  leave  of 
all  your  friends.  i'li/iiiiJjJijiL;-  Jii//i. 

.So,  look  about  you  :  know  you  any  here  ? 

Ber.   Good  morrow,  nol)le  captain. 

Second  Lord.  God  bless  you.  Captain  Parolles, 

Firsf  Lord.  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

.Se(0)td  L^ord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to 
my  Lord  Lafeu  ?    I  am  for  France. 

First  Lord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy 
of  the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the  Count 
Rousillon  ?  an  I  were  not  a  very  coward  I  "d  compel 
it  of  you  ;  but  fare  you  well. 

Exeunt  Bertram  and  Lords. 

Firsf  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain  ;  all  but  your 
scarf  ;  that  has  a  knot  on  't  yet. 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  w  ith  a  plot  ? 

First  Sold.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where 
but  women  were  that  had  received  so  much  shame, 
you  might  begin  an  impudent  nation.  Fare  ye  well, 
sir  ;  I  am  for  France  too  :  we  shall  speak  of  you 
there.  Exit. 

Par.  Vet  am  I  thankful  :  if  my  heart  were  great 
"Twould  burst  at  this.     Captain  I  "11  be  no  more  ; 
But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall  :  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.    Who  knows  himself  a  braggart, 
Let  him  fear  this  ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  fountl  an  ass. 
Rust,  sword  !  cool,  blushes  !  and,  Parolles,  live 
Safest  in  shame  !  being  fool'd,  by  foolery  thrive  1 
There  's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 
I'll  after  them.  Exit, 
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SCENE  IV. — Florence.     A  Room  in  the  IViihid's 
House, 

Enter  HELENA,  JVufozu,  and  D/ana, 

Hel.    That    you    may   well   perceive   I    have    not 
wrong'd  you, 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety  ;  'fore  whose  throne  'tis  needful, 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel. 
Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office, 
Dear  almost  as  his  life  ;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth, 
And  answer,  thanks.     I  duly  am  inform 'd 
His  grace  is  at  Marseilles  ;  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.     You  must  know, 
I  am  supposed  dead  :  the  army  breaking, 
My  husband  hies  him  home ;  where,  heaven  aiding. 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king. 
We'll  be  before  our  welcome. 

IVid.  Gentle  madam. 

You  never  had  a  servant  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Hel.  Nor  you,  mistress. 

Ever  a  friend  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love.     Doubt  not  but  heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower, 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a  husband.     But,  O  strange  men  ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate. 
When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night :  so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loathes  for  that  which  is  away. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter.     You,  Diana, 
Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  sufler 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dia.  Let  death  and  honesty 
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Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

Hcl.  Yet,  I  pray  you  : 

But  with  the  word  the  time  will  bring  on  summer, 
When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away  ; 
Our  waggon  is  prepar'd,  and  time  revives  us  : 
All's  well  that  ends  well :  still  the  fine's  the  crown  ; 
Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

Exetcnt. 

SCENE  V.—Rousillon.    A  Room  in  (he  Countess's 
Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Lafeu,  and  Clown. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no  ;  your  son  was  misled  with  a  snipt- 
taffeta  fellow  there,  whose  villanous  saffron  would  have 
made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation 
in  his  colour  :  your  daughter-in-law  had  been  alive  at 
this  hour,  and  your  son  here  at  home,  more  advanced 
by  the  king  than  by  that  red-tailed  humble-bee  I 
speak  of. 

Count.  I  would  I  had  not  known  him  ;  it  was  the 
death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman  that  ever 
nature  had  praise  for  creating.  If  she  had  partaken 
of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest  groans  of  a 
mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a  more  rooted 
love. 

Laf.  'Twas  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady  :  we  may 
pick  a  thousand  salads  ere  we  light  on  such  another 
herb. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet-marjoram  of  the 
salad,  or  rather  the  herb  of  grace. 

Laf.  They  are  not  salad -herbs,  you  knave  ;  they 
are  nose-herbs. 

Clo.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir  ;  I  have 
not  much  skill  in  grass. 

III.  z 
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Laf.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself,  a  knave  or 
a  fool  ? 

Clo.  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a  knave 
at  a  man's. 

Laf.  Your  distinction  ? 

Clo.  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do  his 
service. 

Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Clo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir,  to 
do  her  service. 

Laf.  I  will  subscribe  for  thee,  thou  art  both  knave 
and  fool. 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve  as 
great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf.  Who  's  that  ?  a  Frenchman  ? 

Clo.  Faith,  sir,  a'  has  an  English  name  ;  but  his 
phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France  than  there. 

Laf.  What  prince  is  that  ? 

Clo.  The  black  prince,  sir ;  alias,  the  prince  of 
darkness  ;  alias,  the  devil. 

Laf.  Hold  thee,  there 's  my  purse.  I  give  thee  not 
this  to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master  thou  taikest  of: 
serve  him  still. 

Clo.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved 
a  great  fire  ;  and  the  master  I  speak  of  ever  keeps  a 
good  fire.  But,  sure,  he  is  the  prince  of  the  world  ; 
let  his  nobility  remain  in's  court.  I  am  for  the  house 
with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for 
pomp  to  enter  :  some  that  humble  themselves  may ; 
but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and  tender,  and  they  '11 
be  for  the  flowery  way  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate 
and  the  great  fire. 

Laf  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  aweary  of  thee  ; 
and  I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would  not  fall  out 
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with  thee.  Go  thy  ways  :  let  my  horses  be  well  looked 
to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they  shall  be 
jades'  tricks,  which  are  their  own  right  by  the  law  of 
nature.  Exit. 

Laf.  A  shrewd  knave  and  an  unhappy. 

Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord  that 's  gone  made  himself 
much  sport  out  of  him  :  by  his  authority  he  remains 
here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness ; 
and,  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs  where  he  will. 

Laf.  I  like  him  well ;  'tis  not  amiss.  And  I  was 
about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's 
death,  and  that  my  lord  your  son  was  upon  his  return 
home,  I  moved  the  king  my  master  to  speak  in  the 
behalf  of  my  daughter  ;  which,  in  the  minority  of  them 
both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a  self-gracious  remembrance, 
did  first  propose.  His  highness  hath  promised  me 
to  do  it  ;  and  to  stop  up  the  displeasure  he  hath 
conceived  against  your  son,  there  is  no  fitter  matter. 
How  does  your  ladyship  like  it  ? 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord  ;  and  I 
wish  it  happily  effected. 

Laf.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles,  of 
as  able  body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty  :  he  will  be 
here  to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  him  that  in  such 
intelligence  hath  seldom  failed. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me  that  I  hope  I  shall  see  him 
ere  I  die.  I  have  letters  that  my  son  will  be  here 
to-night  :  I  shall  beseech  your  lordship  to  remain  with 
me  till  they  meet  together. 

Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what  manners  I 
might  safely  be  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable  privi- 
lege. 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter  ;  but 
I  thank  my  God  it  holds  yet. 
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You  should  have  been  respective  and  have  kept  it. 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk  !  no,  God  's  my  judge, 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on  's  face  that  had  it. 

Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Gra.  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
A  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy. 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk, 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee  : 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

Por.  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with  you, 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger. 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands  ; 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him  he  would  not  leave  it 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief : 
An  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 

Bass.  Aside.  Why,    I    were   best   to   cut   my   left 
hand  off. 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it. 

Gra.  My  Lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and  indeed 
Deserv'd  it  too  ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk, 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine  ; 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

Por.  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord  ? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  receiv'd  of  me. 

Bass.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it ;  it  is  gone. 

Por.  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
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By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner.  Nor  I  in  yours 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring. 
When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

For.   If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring, 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring, 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable, 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  ? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe  : 
I  '11  die  for  't  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul. 
No  woman  had  it ;  but  a  civil  doctor, 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me. 
And  begg'd  the  ring,  the  which  I  did  deny  him. 
And  suffer'd  him  to  go  displeas'd  away  ; 
Even  he  that  did  uphold  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.     What  should  I  say,  sweet  lady.-" 
I  was  enforc'd  to  send  it  after  him  ; 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy  ; 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it.      Pardon  me,  good  lady, 
For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night. 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think  you  would  have  begg'd 
The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

For.  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my  house. 
III.  G 
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SCENE  II. — Roiisillon.    The  inner  Court  of  the 
Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Cloivn  and  Parolles, 

Par.  Good  Monsieur  Lavache,  give  my  Lord  Lafeu 
this  letter.  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been  better  known  to 
you,  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with  fresher  clothes ; 
but  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  fortune's  mood,  and 
smell  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  displeasure. 

CIo.  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish  if 
it  smell  so  strongly  as  thou  speakest  of :  I  will  hence- 
forth eat  no  fish  of  fortune's  buttering.  Prithee, 
allow  the  wind. 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir  :  I 
spake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will  stop 
my  nose ;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor.  Prithee, 
get  thee  further. 

Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Clo.  Foh  !  prithee,  stand  away :  a  paper  from  for- 
tune's close-stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman !  Look,  here  he 

comes  himself.  ^ 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Here  is  a  purr  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat, 
but  not  a  musk-cat,  that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean 
fishpond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  muddied 
withal.  Pray  you,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  you  may,  for 
he  looks  like  a  poor,  decayed,  ingenious,  foolish,  ras- 
cally knave.  I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  similes  of 
comfort,  and  leave  him  to  your  lordship.  Exit. 

Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath 
cruelly  scratched. 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  'Tis 
too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  you 
played  the  knave  with  fortune  that  she  should  scratch 
you,  who  of  herself  is  a  good  lady,  and  would  not 
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have  knaves  thrive  long  under  her  ?  There 's  a  quart 
d'kit  for  you.  Let  the  justices  make  you  and  fortune 
friends  ;  I  am  for  other  business. 

Far.  I  beseech  your  honour  to  hear  me  one  single 
word. 

Laf.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more  :  come,  you  shall 
ha  't ;  save  your  word. 

Far,  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  I'arolles. 

Laf.  You  beg  more  than  one  word  then.  Cox  my 
passion  !  give  me  your  hand.     How  does  your  drum  ? 

Far.  O  my  good  lord  !  you  were  the  first  that  found 
me. 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth  ?  and  I  was  the  first  that  lost 
thee. 

Far.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some 
grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

Laf  Out  upon  thee,  knave  !  dost  thou  put  upon 
me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil  ?  One 
brings  thee  in  grace  and  the  other  brings  thee  out. 

T}-iiinpcts  sound. 
The  king 's  coming  ;  I  know  by  his  trumpets.  Sirrah, 
inquire  further  after  me  ;  I  had  talk  of  you  last  night : 
though  you  are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat  :  go 
to,  follow. 

Far.  I  praise  God  for  you.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  lU.—  T/ie  Same.     A  Room  in  the 
Countess's  Falace. 

Flourish.     Enter  KiNG,  CouNTESS,  Lafeu, 
Lords,  Gentlemen,  Guards,  etc. 

King.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her,  and  our  esteem 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  son, 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Count,  'Tis  past,  my  liege  ; 
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And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  of  youth  ; 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
O'erbears  it  and  burns  on. 

King.  My  honour'd  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all 
Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him, 
And  watch 'd  the  time  to  shoot. 

Laf,  This  I  must  say, — 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon, — the  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady, 
Offence  of  mighty  note,  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes,  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive. 
Whose  dear  perfection  hearts  that  scorn'd  to  serve 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

King.  Praising  what  is  lost 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear.   Well,  call  him  hither  ; 
We  are  reconcil'd,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition.     Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon  : 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead, 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 
The  incensing  relics  of  it  :  let  him  approach, 
A  stranger,  no  offender  ;  and  inform  him 
So  'tis  our  will  he  should. 

Gent.  I  shall,  my  liege.  Exit. 

King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter  ?  have  you 
spoke  ? 

Laf.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  highness. 

King.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.    I  have  letters 
sent  me 
That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Laf.  He  looks  well  on 't. 
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King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season, 
For  thou  may'st  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once  ;  but  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way  :  so  stand  thou  forth  ; 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Bcr.  My  high-repcntcd  blames, 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King.  All  is  whole  ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let 's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top. 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them.     You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege. 

At  first  I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue, 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing. 
Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me, 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour  ; 
Scorn'd  a  fair  colour,  or  express'd  it  stolen  ; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions 
To  a  most  hideous  object :  thence  it  came 
That  she,  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  whom  myself, 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

Ki)ig.  W^ell  excus'd  : 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt.    But  love,  that  comes  too  late. 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence. 
Crying,  'That's  good  that's  gone.'     Our  rash  faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have, 
Not  knowing  them  until  we  know  their  grave  : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust. 
Destroy  our  friends  and  after  weep  their  dust : 
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Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what 's  done. 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin  : 
The  main  consents  are  had  ;  and  here  we  '11  stay 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  O  dear  heaven, 
bless  ! 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cesse  ! 

Laf.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's  name 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  favour  from  you 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter, 
That  she  may  quickly  come. 

Bertram  gives  a  ring. 
By  my  old  beard. 
And  every  hair  that's  on 't,  Helen,  that 's  dead, 
Was  a  sweet  creature  ;  such  a  ring  as  this, 
The  last  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave  at  court, 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber.  Hers  it  was  not. 

King.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it ;  for  mine  eye, 
\Miile  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fasten'd  to 't. 
This  ring  was  mine  ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.     Had  you  that  craft  to  reave  her 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 

Ber.  My  gracious  sovereign, 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so. 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckon'd  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Laf.  I  am  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.  You  are  deceiv'd,  my  lord,  she  never  saw  it : 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me. 
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Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  conlain'd  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it.     Noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  engag'd  :  but  when  I  had  subscrib'd 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fully 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

Kmg.  riutus  himself, 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine, 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring  :  'twas  mine,  'twas  Helen's, 
Whoever  gave  it  you.     Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself, 
Confess  'twas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
Vou  got  it  from  her.     She  call'd  the  saints  to  surety. 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed 
Where  you  have  never  come,  or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ba'.  She  never  saw  it. 

King,    Thou    speak'st  it  falsely,    as  I   love   mine 
honour ; 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out.     If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman,  'twill  not  prove  so  ; 
And  yet  I  know  not :  thou  didst  hate  her  deadly. 
And  she  is  dead  ;  which  nothing,  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe. 
More  than  to  see  this  ring.     Take  him  away. 

Guards  seize  BERTRA^t, 
My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall, 
.Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity, 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little.     Away  with  him  ! 
We'll  sift  this  matter  further. 

Ber.  If  you  shall  prove 
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This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was.  Exit,  guarded. 

King.  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Enter  a  Gentle/nan. 
Gent.  Gracious  sovereign, 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame  or  no,  I  know  not : 
Here 's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath  for  four  or  five  removes  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself.     I  undertook  it, 
Vanquish'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this  I  know 
Is  here  attending  :  her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage,  and  she  told  me. 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 

King.  Upon  his  }?iany  protestations  to  marry  me 
when  his  wife  was  dead,  I  blush  to  say  it,  he  won  me. 
Noiu  is  the  Count  Rousillon  a  widozver :  his  vows  are 
forfeited  to  me,  and  my  honour  V  paid  to  him.  He 
stole  from  Florence,  taking  no  leave,  and  I  follow  him 
to  his  cotmtry  for  justice.  Grant  it  me,  O  king!  in 
you  it  best  lies ;  otherwise  a  seducer  flourishes,  and  a 
poor  maid  is  undone.  ^^^^^  Capilet. 

Laf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll 
for  this  :  I'll  none  of  him. 

King.  The  heavens   have   thought  well   on   thee, 
Lafeu, 
To  bring  forth  this  discovery.     Seek  these  suitors  : 
Go  speedily  and  bring  again  the  count. 

Exeunt  Gentleman  and  some  Attendants. 
I  am  afeard  the  life  of  Helen,  lady. 
Was  foully  snatch'd. 

Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers  ! 
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Re-enter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King.  I  wonder,  sir,  sith  wives  are  monsters  to  you, 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship, 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. 

Re-enter  Gentleman,  with  Widow  and  DiANA. 

What  woman 's  that  ? 

Dia.   I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capilet : 
My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know, 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied. 

IVid.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honour 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring. 
And  both  shall  cease,  without  your  remedy. 

King.  Come  hither,   count ;    do   you  know    these 
women  ? 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them  :  do  they  charge  me  further  ? 

Dia.  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your  wife  ? 

Ber.  She's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Dia.  If  you  shall  marry, 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine  ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine ; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine  ; 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours 
That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  me  ; 
Either  both  or  none. 

Laf.    Your   reputation    comes   too    short   for   my 
daughter  :  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate  creature, 
Whom  sometime  I  have  laugh 'd  with  :  let  your  highness 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

King.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to 
friend 
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Till  your  deeds  gain  them  :  fairer  prove  your  honour 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies, 

Dia.  Good  my  lord, 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.  What  say'st  thou  to  her  ? 

Ber.  She's  impudent,  my  lord ; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dia.   He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord  ;  if  I  were  so, 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price  : 
Do  not  believe  him.     O  !  behold  this  ring. 
Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validity 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet  for  all  that 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp. 
If  I  be  one. 

Count.       He  blushes,  and  'tis  it : 
Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferr'd  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue. 
Hath  it  been  ow'd  and  worn.     This  is  his  wife  : 
That  ring's  a  thousand  proofs. 

King.  Methought  you  said 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Dia.  I  did,  my  I6rd,  but  loath  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument  :  his  name  's  Parolles. 

Laf.   I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Exit  an  Attendant, 

Ber.  What  of  him  ? 

He's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave, 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax'd  and  debosh'd 
Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth. 
Am  I  or  that  or  this  for  what  he'll  utter. 
That  will  speak  any  thing  ? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber.  I  think  she  has  :  certain  it  is  I  lik'd  her, 
And  boarded  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youth. 
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She  knew  her  distance  and  did  angle  for  me, 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint, 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy  ;  and,  in  fine, 
Her  infinite  cunning,  with  her  modern  grace, 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate  :  she  got  the  ring, 
And  I  had  that  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dia.  I  must  be  patient ; 

You,  that  have  turn'd  off  a  first  so  noble  wife. 
May  justly  diet  me.     I  pray  you  yet. 
Since  you  lack  virtue  I  will  lose  a  husband. 
Send  for  your  ring  ;  I  will  return  it  home, 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber.  I  have  it  not. 

Ki7ig.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  ? 

Dia,  Sir,  much  like 

The  same  upon  your  finger. 

King.  Know  you  this  ring  ?  this  ring  was  his  of 
late. 

Dia.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 

King.  The  story  then  goes  false  you  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  casement. 

Dia,  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Re-enter  Attendant  with  Parolles. 

Ber,  My  lord,  I  do  confess  the  ring  was  hers. 

King.  You  boggle  shrewdly,   every  feather  starts 
you. 
Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of  ? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I  charge 
you, 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 
Which,  on  your  just  proceeding  I  'II  keep  off, 
By  him  and  by  this  woman  here  what  know  you  ? 
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Par.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath  been 
an  honourable  gentleman  :  tricks  he  hath  had  in  him, 
which  gentleman  have. 

King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose  :  did  he  love 
this  woman  ? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her  ;  but  how  ? 

King.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  loves  a 
woman. 

King.  How  is  that  ? 

Par.   He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not. 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave.  What 
an  equivocal  companion  is  this  ! 

Par.   I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's  com- 
mand. 

Laf.  He  's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty 
orator. 

Dia.  Do  you  know  he  promised  me  marriage  ? 

Par.  Faith,  I  know  more  than  I  '11  speak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  knowest  ? 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty.  I  did  go  between 
them,  as  I  said  ;  but  more  than  that,  he  loved  her,  for 
indeed  he  was  mad  for  her,  and  talked  of  Satan,  and 
of  limbo,  and  of  Furies,  and  I  know  not  what  :  yet  I 
was  in  that  credit  with  them  at  that  time,  that  I  knew 
of  their  going  to  bed,  and  of  other  motions,  as  pro- 
mising her  marriage,  and  things  that  would  derive  me 
ill  will  to  speak  of :  therefore  I  will  not  speak  what  I 
know. 

King.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou 
canst  say  they  are  married  :  but  thou  art  too  fine  in 
thy  evidence  ;  therefore,  stand  aside. 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours  ? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ?  or  who  gave  it  you  ? 

Dia.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it. 
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King.  Who  lent  it  you  ? 

Dia.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it  then  ? 
Dia.  I  found  it  not. 

King.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these  ways, 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 
Dia.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  This  woman 's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord  :  she 
goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine  :  I  gave  it  his  first  wife. 
Dia.   It  might  be  yours  or  hers,  for  aught  I  know. 
Ki7tg.  Take  her  away  ;  I  do  not  like  her  now. 
To  prison  with  her  ;  and  away  with  him. 
Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  hadst  this  ring 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  I'll  never  tell  you. 

Kijig.  Take  her  away. 

Dia.  I  '11  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King.  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer. 
Dia.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'twas  you. 
King.  Wherefore   hast  thou  accus'd  him    all    this 

while  ? 
Dia.  Because  he  's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty. 
He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  swear  to  't: 
I  '11  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life; 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 

Pointing  to  Lafeu. 
King.  She  does  abuse  our  ears :  to  prison  with  her ! 
Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail.       Exit  Wido-u.'. 

Stay,  royal  sir : 
The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for. 
And  he  shall  surety  me.     But  for  this  lord, 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself. 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  quit  him  : 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd, 

III.  A  A 
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And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child : 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  kick  : 
So  there's  my  riddle  :  one  that's  dead  is  quick  ; 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  Widow,  with  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 
Is  't  real  that  I  see  ? 

Ilel.  No,  my  good  lord  ; 

'Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see  ; 
The  name  and  not  the  thing. 

Be}-.  Both,  both.     O !  pardon. 

Het.  O  my  good  lord !  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
I  found  you  wondrous  kind.     There  is  your  ring; 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter  ;  this  it  says  : 

When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring, 
And  are  by  me  with  child,  etc. 

This  is  done  : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  ? 

Ber.    If  she,   my  liege,   can  make    me    know  this 
clearly, 
I  '11  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

Hel.  If  it  appear  not  plain  and  prove  untrue, 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you  ! 
O  !  my  dear  mother  ;  do  I  see  you  living  ? 

Laf.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions  ;  I  shall  weep  anon. 
To  Parolles.  Good  Tom  Drum,  lend  me  a  hand- 
kercher  :  so,  I  thank  thee.  Wait  on  me  home,  I  '11 
make  sport  with  thee  :  let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they 
are  scurvy  ones. 

King.   Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know. 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow. 
To  Diana.   If  thou  be'st  yet  afresh  uncropped  flower, 
Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I  '11  pay  thy  dower  ; 
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For  I  can  guess  that  by  thy  honest  aid 
Thou  kept'st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid. 
Of  that  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less, 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express  : 
All  yet  seems  well  ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet, 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

Flourish.     Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  THE  KING. 

The  king 's  a  beggar  now  the  play  is  done : 
All  is  well  ended  if  this  suit  be  won 
That  you  express  co7itent ;  which  we  7vill  pay. 
With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day  : 
Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours  our  parts  ; 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT;    OR, 
WHAT  YOU  WILL 


IV. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON/E 

Orsino,  Dicke  oflllyria. 

Sebastian,  BrotJier  to  Viola. 

Antonio,  a  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Sebastian. 

Valentine, 


P  1  Gentlemen  attending  on  the  Duke. 

SiK  Toby  Belch,  Uncle  to  Olivia. 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 
Malvolio,  Steward  to  Olivia. 
Fabian, 


^,  1  Servants  to  Olivia. 

Clown, 

A  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  J  'iola. 

Olivia,  a  rich  Countess. 
Viola,  in  love  linth  the  Duke. 
Maria,  Olivia's  Woman. 

Lords,  Priests,  Sailors,   Officers,  Musiciam,  and 
other  Attendants. 

SCEXE 
A  City  in  Illyria  ;  and  the  Sea-coast  near  it 


TWELFTH-NIGHT;    OR, 
WHAT  YOU  WILL 

ACT    I 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Curio,  Lords;  Musicians  attending. 

Duke.   If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again  !  it  had  a  dying  fall : 
O  !  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing  and  giving  odour.     Enough  !  no  more  : 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 
O  spirit  of  love  !  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou, 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there. 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er, 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
Even  in  a  minute  :  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy, 
That  it  alone  is  high  fantastical. 

Cur.  Will  YOU  go  hunt,  my  lord  ? 

Dtike.  What,  Curio? 

Cur.  The  hart. 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have. 
O  !  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence. 
That  instant  was  I  turn'd  into  a  hart 
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And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 
E'er  since  pursue  me. 

Enter  Valentine. 

How  now  !  what  news  from  her  ? 

Val.   So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted  ; 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer  : 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years'  heat, 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk, 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-ofiending  brine  :  all  this  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh 
And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke.  O  1  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her  ;  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  fill'd 
Her  sweet  perfections  with  one  self  king. 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers  ; 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

Exeunt. 


SCENE  \l.—  The  Sea-coast. 
Enter  ViOLA,  Captain,  and  Sailors. 

Vio.  What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 

Cap.  This  is  Illyria,  lady. 

Vio.   And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria  ? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 
Perchance  he  is  not  drown'd  :  M'hat  think  you,  sailors? 

Cap.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were  sav'd. 

Vio.  O  my  poor  brother!  and  so  perchance  may  he  be. 

Cap.  True,  madam  :  and,  to  comfort  you  with  cliancc, 
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Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split, 

When  you  and  those  poor  number  saved  with  you 

Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother, 

Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself, 

Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice. 

To  a  strong  mast  that  lived  upon  the  sea  ; 

Where,  lil^e  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 

I  saw  Iiim  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves 

So  long  as  I  could  see. 

J'io.  For  saying  so  there 's  gold. 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope. 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority. 
The  like  of  him.     Know'st  thou  this  country  ? 

Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and  born 
Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio.   Who  governs  here  ? 

Cap.  A  noble  duke,  in  nature  as  in  name. 

Vio.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Cap.   Orsino. 

]'io.  Orsino  1  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him  : 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late  ; 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence, 
And  then  'twas  fresh  in  murmur,  as  you  know 
What  gieat  ones  do  the  less  will  prattle  of. 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What 's  she  ? 

Cap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since  ;  then  leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother. 
Who  shortly  also  died  ;  for  whose  dear  love, 
They  say  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company 
And  sight  of  men, 

Vio.  O  !  that  I  serv'd  that  lady, 

And  might  not  be  deliver'd  to  the  world, 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow. 
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What  my  estate  is. 

Cap,  That  were  hard  to  compass, 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit, 
No,  not  the  duke's. 

Vio.  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captain  ; 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  prithee,  and  I  'II  pay  thee  bounteously, 
Conceal  me  what  I  am,  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as  haply  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     I  '11  serve  this  duke  : 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him  : 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains  ;  for  I  can  sing 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music 
That  will  allow  me  veiy  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap  to  time  I  will  commit ; 
Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap.  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  I  '11  be  : 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see. 

Vio.  I  thank  thee  :  lead  me  on.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  \\\.—A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To.  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to  take  the 
death  of  her  brother  thus  ?  I  am  sure  care 's  an  enemy 
to  life. 

Mar.  By  my  troth,  Sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in 
earlier  o'  nights  :  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great 
exceptions  to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  To.   Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within  the 
modest  limits  of  order. 

Sir  To.   Confine  !  I  '11  confine  myself  no  finer  than  I 
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am.  These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in,  and 
so  be  these  boots  too  :  an  they  be  not,  let  them  hang 
themselves  in  their  own  straps. 

Mar.  That  quaffing  and  drinking  wWX  undo  you  :  I 
heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday  ;  and  of  a  foolish 
knight  that  you  brought  in  one  night  here  to  be  her 
wooer. 

.5V;-  To.  Who  ?  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  ? 

]\Iar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To.   He  's  as  tall  a  man  as  any  's  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  What 's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Sir  To.   Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a  year. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  he  '11  have  but  a  year  in  all  these 
ducats  :  he 's  a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal. 

Sir  To.  Fie,  that  you  '11  say  so  !  he  plays  o'  the  viol- 
de-gamboys,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word 
for  word  without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good  gifts  of 
nature. 

Mar.  He  hath  indeed,  almost  natural ;  for  besides 
that  he 's  a  fool,  he 's  a  great  quarreller  ;  and  but  that 
he  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath 
in  quarrelling,  'tis  thought  among  the  prudent  he 
would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave. 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels  and 
substractors  that  say  so  of  him.     Who  are  they? 

Alar.  They  that  add,  moreover,  he 's  drunk  nightly 
hi  your  company. 

Sir  To.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece.  I  'II 
drink  to  her  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat 
and  drink  in  Illyria.  He 's  a  coward  and  a  coystril 
that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece  till  his  brains  turn  o'  the 
toe  like  a  parish-top.  What,  wench  !  Castiliano 
vidgo!  for  here  comes  Sir  Andrew  Agueface. 

Enter  Sir  ANDREW  Aguecheek. 

Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch !  how  now,  Sir  Toby  Belch  ! 
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Sir  To.  Sweet  Sir  Andrew  ! 

Sir  And.   Bless  you,  fair  shrew 

Mar.   And  you  too,  sir. 

Sir  To.  Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir  And.   W'hat  's  that  ? 

Sir  To.   My  niece's  chambermaid. 

Sir  And.  Good  Mistress  Accost,  I  desire  better 
acquaintance. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Maiy,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Good  Mistress  Mary  Accost, — 

.S";';'  To.  You  mistake,  knight :  'accost'  is  front  her, 
board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake  her 
in  this  company.     Is  that  the  meaning  of  '  accost '  ? 

Alar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  part  so.  Sir  Andrew,  ^\ould 
thou  might'st  never  draw  sword  again  ! 

.5"/;'  And.  An  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would  I  mii;lit 
never  draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you  think  you 
have  fools  in  hand  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have ;  and  here  's  my 
hand. 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  'thought  is  free':  I  pray  you, 
bring  your  hand  to  the  butteiy-bar  and  let  it  drink. 

Sir  And,  Wherefore,  sweetheart  ?  what 's  your 
metaphor  ? 

Mar.   It 's  dry,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Why,  I  think  so  :  I  am  not  such  an  ass 
but  I  can  keep  my  hand  drj'.      But  what 's  your  jest  ? 

Mar,  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And.   Are  you  full  of  them  ? 

Mar,  Ay,  sir,  I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends  : 
many,  now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am  barren.       Exit. 

S'r  To.  O  knight !  thou  lackest  a  cup  of  canary  : 
when  did  I  see  thee  so  put  down  ? 
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Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think ;  vmless  you 
see  canaiy  put  me  down.  Methinks  sometimes  I  have 
no  more  wit  than  a  Christian  or  an  ordinary  man  has  ; 
but  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe  that  does 
harm  to  my  wit. 

Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And.  An  I  thought  that,  I  'd  forswear  it.  I  '11 
ride  home  to-morrow,  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  Pourqjioi,  my  dear  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  What  is  'poiirqtioi^  ?  doornotdo?  I  would 
I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues  that  I  have 
in  fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting.  O  !  had  I  but 
followed  the  arts. 

Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of 
hair. 

.SV;-  And.  Wiiy,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair? 

.Sir  To.  Past  question  ;  for  thou  seest  it  will  not 
curl  by  nature. 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does  't 
not? 

Sir  To.  Excellent ;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff, 
and  I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee  between  her 
legs,  and  spin  it  off. 

Sir  And.  Faith,  I  '11  home  to-morrow,  Sir  Toby  : 
your  niece  will  not  be  seen  ;  or  if  she  be,  it 's  four  to 
one  she  '11  none  of  me.  The  count  himself  here  hard 
by  woos  her. 

Sir  To.  She  'II  none  o'  the  count ;  she  '11  not  match 
above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit  ;  I 
liave  heard  her  swear  it.  Tut,  there 's  life  in  't, 
man. 

Sir  And.  I  '11  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fellow 
o'  the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world  ;  I  delight  in  masques 
and  revels  sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshawses,  knight  ? 

Sir  And.   As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  he  be, 
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under  the  degree  of  my  betters  :   and  yet  I  will  not 
compare  with  an  old  man. 

Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to  't. 

Sir  And.  And  I  think  I  have  the  back-trick  simply 
as  strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?  wherefore 
have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  'em?  are  they  like 
to  take  dust,  like  Mistress  Mairs  picture  ?  why  dost 
thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in 
a  coranto?  My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig  :  I  would 
not  so  much  as  make  water  but  in  a  sink-a-pace. 
What  dost  thou  mean  ?  Is  it  a  world  to  hide  virtues 
in?  I  did  think,  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy 
leg,  it  was  formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent 
well  in  a  flame-coloured  stock.  Shall  we  set  about 
some  revels  ? 

Sir  To.  What  shall  we  do  else  ?  were  we  not  born 
under  Taunis  ? 

Sir  And.  Taurus  !  that 's  sides  and  heart. 

Sir  To.  No,  sir,  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let  me  see 
thee  caper.     Ha  !  higher  :  ha,  ha  !  excellent ! 

Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Valentine,  and  Viola  in  man's  attire. 

Val.  If  the  duke  continue  these  favours  towards 
you,  Cesario,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced  :  he 
hath  known  you  but  three  days,  and  already  you  are 
no  stranger, 

Vio.  You  either  fear  his  humour,  or  my  negligence, 
that  you  call  in  question  the  continuance  of  his  lov3. 
Is  he  inconstant,  sir,  in  his  favours  ? 
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Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Vio.  I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  count. 

Enter  DuKE,  CuRio,  and  Attendants, 

Duke,  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho .' 

Vio.   On  your  attendance,  my  lord  ;  here. 

Duke.   Stand  you  awhile  aloof.     Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all ;  I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her  ; 
Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  doors, 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

If  she  be  so  abandon'd  to  her  soitow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Du/ce.  Be  clamorous  and  leap  all  civil  bounds 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vio.  Say  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord,  what  then  ? 

Duke.   O  !  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love ; 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith  : 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes  ; 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Vio.   I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 
Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it ; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years 
That  say  thou  art  a  man  :  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious  ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound, 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 
I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair.     Some  four  or  five  attend  him  ; 
All,  if  you  will ;  for  I  myself  am  best 
When  least  in  company.     Prosper  well  in  this, 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord. 
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To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio.  I  '11  do  my  best 

To  woo  your  lady  :  Aside.  Yet,  a  barful  strife  ! 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.       Exeunt. 

SCENE  \.—A  Room  in  Olivia  s  House. 
Enter  Maria  and  Cloion. 

Mar.  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been,  or 
I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter 
in  way  of  thy  excuse.  My  lady  will  hang  thee  for  thy 
absence. 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me  :  he  that  is  well  hanged  in 
this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours. 

Mar,  Make  that  good. 

Clo.   He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten  answer:  I  can  tell  thee  where 
that  saying  was  born,  of  '  I  fear  no  colours.' 

Clo.  Where,  good  Mistress  Mary  ? 

Mar.  In  the  wars  ;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to  say 
in  your  foolery. 

Clo.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it ; 
and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Mar,  Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  long 
absent ;  or,  to  be  turned  away,  is  not  that  so  good 
as  a  hanging  to  you  ? 

Clo,  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage  ; 
and  for  turning  away,  let  summer  bear  it  out. 

Mar.  You  are  resolute  then  ? 

Clo,  Not  so  neither  ;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two 
points. 

Mar.  That  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold  ;  or,  if 
both  break,  your  gaskins  fall. 

Clo.  Apt,  in  good  faith ;  very  apt.  Well,  go  thy 
way  :  if  Sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert  as 
witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  Illyria. 
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Mar,  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o'  that.  Here 
comes  my  lady  :  make  your  excuse  wisely,  you  were 
best.  Exit. 

Clo.  Wit,  an  't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good  fool- 
ing !  Those  wits  that  think  they  have  thee,  do  veiy 
oft  prove  fools ;  and  I,  that  am  sure  I  lack  thee,  may 
pass  for  a  wise  man:  for  what  says  Quinapalus? 
'  Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit.' 

Enter  Olivia  ivith  Malvolio. 

God  bless  thee,  lady  ! 

on.  Take  the  fool  away. 

Clo.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?  Take  away  the  lady. 

OH.  Go  to,  you  're  a  dry  fool  ;  I  "11  no  more  of  you: 
besides,  you  grow  dishonest. 

Clo,  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good 
counsel  will  amend  :  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink,  then 
is  the  fool  not  dry  ;  bid  the  dishonest  man  mend  him- 
self: if  he  mend,  he  is  no  longer  dishonest;  if  he 
cannot,  let  the  botcher  mend  him.  Any  thing  that 's 
mended  is  but  patched  :  virtue  that  transgresses  is  but 
patched  with  sin  ;  and  sin  that  amends  is  but  patched 
with  virtue.  If  that  this  simple  syllogism  will  serve,  so  ; 
if  it  will  not,  what  remedy  ?  As  there  is  no  true  cuckold 
but  calamity,  so  beauty  'sa  flower.  The  lady  bade  take 
away  the  fool  ;  therefore,  I  say  again,  take  her  away. 

OH,   Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo,  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree  !  Lady,  ai- 
cnlhis  non  facit  monaclmm  :  that 's  as  much  to  say  as 
I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain.  Good  madonna,  give 
me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool. 

OH,  Can  you  do  it  ? 

Clo,  Dexteriously,  good  madonna, 

OH.  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  must  catechize  you  for  it,  madonna  :  good 
my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 
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Oli.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  I  '11  bide 
your  proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  mournest  thou  ? 

Oli.   Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.   I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

Oli.  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Clo.  The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  mourn  for  your 
brother's  soul  being  in  heaven.  Take  away  the  fool, 
gentlemen. 

Oli.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio  ?  doth  he 
not  mend  ? 

Mai.  Yes  ;  and  shall  do  till  the  pangs  of  death 
shake  him  :  infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever 
make  the  better  fool. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for  the 
better  increasing  your  folly  !  Sir  Toby  will  be  sworn 
that  I  am  no  fox,  but  he  will  not  pass  his  word  for 
two  pence  that  you  are  no  fool. 

Oli.  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Alal.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such 
a  barren  rascal :  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day 
with  an  ordinary  fool  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a 
stone.  Look  you  now,  he 's  out  of  his  guard  already : 
unless  you  laugh  and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is 
gagged.  I  protest,  I  take  these  wise  men,  that  crow 
so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  no  better  than  the  fools" 
zanies. 

Oli.  O  !  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and 
taste  with  a  distempered  appetite.  To  be  generous, 
guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  take  those  things 
for  bird-bolts  that  you  deem  cannon-bullets.  There  is 
no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing 
but  rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  discreet  man, 
though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for  thou 
speakest  well  of  fools  ! 
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Re-enter  Maria. 

Mar.  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gentleman 
much  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Oli.   From  the  Count  Orsino,  is  it  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  madam  :  'tis  a  fair  young  man, 
and  well  attended. 

Oli.  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay  ? 

Mar.   Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

Oli.  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you  :  he  speaks  nothing 
but  madman.     Fie  on  him  !  Exit  Maria. 

Go  you,  Malvolio :  if  it  be  a  suit  from  the  count,  I  am 
sick,  or  not  at  home  ;  what  you  will,  to  dismiss  it. 

Exit  Malvolio. 
Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your  fooling  grows  old,  and 
people  dislike  it. 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if  thy 
eldest  son  should  be  a  fool ;  whose  skull  Jove  cram 
with  brains  !  for  here  he  comes,  one  of  thy  kin  has  a 
most  weak/M  mater. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

Oli.  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk.  ^^  hat  is  he  at 
the  gate,  cousin  ? 

Sir  To.  A  gentleman. 

Oli.   A  gentleman  !    What  gentleman  ? 

Sir  To.  'Tis  a  gentleman  here, — a  plague  o' these 
pickle-herring  !    How  now,  sot  ! 

Clo.  Good  Sir  Toby  ! 

Oli.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early  by 
this  lethargy? 

Sir  To.  Lechery  !  I  defy  lechery.  There  's  one  at 
the  gate. 

Oli.  Ay,  marry  ;  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I  care  not: 
give  me  faith,  say  I.     Well,  it 's  all  one.  Exit, 

OH.   What 's  a  drunken  man  like,  foo^  ? 
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Clo.  Like  a  drowned  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman  : 
one  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool,  the  second 
mads  him,  and  a  third  drowns  him. 

OH.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  crowner,  and  let  him  sit 
o'  my  coz  ;  for  he 's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink,  he  's 
drowned  :  go,  look  after  him. 

Clo.  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna ;  and  the  fool 
shall  l()(jk  to  the  madman.  Exit. 

Re-eiifer  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  yond  young  fellow  swears  he  will 
speak  with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick  ;  he  takes 
on  him  to  understand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes  to 
speak  with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  asleep  :  he  seems 
to  have  a  foreknowledge  of  that  too,  and  therefore 
comes  to  speak  with  you.  What  is  to  be  said  to  him, 
lady?  he  's  fortified  against  any  denisl. 

OH.  Tell  him  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

Mai.  Ha  's  been  told  so ;  and  \vt  stiys,  oe  '11  stand 
at  your  door  like  a  sheriff's  post,  and  be  the  supporter 
to  a  bench,  but  he  '11  speak  with  you, 

OH.  What  kind  o'  man  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Why,  of  mankind. 

OH.   What  manner  of  man  ? 

Mai.  Of  very  ill  manner :  he  '11  speak  with  you, 
will  you  or  no. 

OH.   Of  what  personage  and  years  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young 
enough  for  a  boy  ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod, 
or  a  codling  when  'tis  almost  an  apple  :  'tis  with  him 
in  standing  water,  between  boy  and  man.  He  is  very 
well-favoured,  and  he  speaks  very  shrewishly :  one 
would  think  his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of 
him. 

OH.  Let  him  approach.     Call  in  my  gentlewoman. 

Mai.  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  Exit. 
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Re-enter  Maria. 

Oil.  Give  me  my  veil :  come,  throw  it  o'er  my  face. 
We  '11  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 

Enter  Viola  and  Attendants. 

Vio.  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which  is 
she? 

OH.  Speak  to  me ;  I  shall  answer  for  her.  Your 
will? 

Vio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable 
beauty, — I  pray  you,  tell  me  if  this  be  the  lady  of  the 
house,  for  I  never  savi^  her  :  I  would  be  loath  to  cast 
away  my  speech  ;  for  besides  that  it  is  excellently  well 
penned,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con  it.  Good 
beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn  ;  I  am  very  comptible, 
even  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

OH,  Whence  came  you,  sir  ? 

V^io.  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied,  atid 
that  question  's  out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle  one,  give 
me  modest  assurance  if  you  be  the  lady  of  the  house, 
that  I  may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

OH.  Are  you  a  comedian  ? 

Vio.  No,  my  profound  heart  ;  and  yet,  by  the  very 
fangs  of  malice  I  swear  I  am  not  that  I  play.  Are 
you  the  lady  of  the  house  ? 

OH.   If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp 
yourself;  for  what  is  yours  to  bestow  is  not  yours  to 
reserve.  But  this  is  from  my  commission  :  I  will  on 
with  my  speech  in  your  praise,  and  then  show  you  the 
heart  of  my  message. 

OH.  Come  to  what  is  important  in  't  :  I  forgive  you 
the  praise. 

Vio.  Alas  !  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  'tis 
poetical. 
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Oli.  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned  :  I  pray  you 
keep  it  in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates,  and 
allowed  your  approach  rather  to  wonder  at  you  than 
to  hear  you.  If  you  be  not  mad,  be  gone  ;  if  you 
have  reason,  be  brief :  'tis  not  that  time  of  moon  with 
me  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue. 

Alay;   Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir  ?  here  lies  your  way. 

Vio.  No,  good  swabber  ;  I  am  to  hull  here  a  little 
longer.  Some  mollification  for  your  giant,  sweet 
lady. 

Oli.  Tell  me  }'our  mind. 

Vi'o.  I  am  a  messenger. 

Oli,  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver, 
when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.  Speak  your 
office. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no  over- 
ture of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage  :  I  hold  the  olive 
in  my  hand  ;  my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter. 

Oli.  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you  ?  what 
would  you  ? 

Vio.  The  rudeness  that  hath  appeared  in  me  have  I 
learned  from  my  entertainment.  What  I  am,  and 
what  I  would,  are  as  secret  as  maidenhead  ;  to  your 
ears,  divinity  ;  to  any  other's,  profanation. 

Oli.  Give  us  the  place  alone  :  M'e  will  hear  this 
divinity.  Exeunt  Maria  and  Attaidants. 

Now,  sir  ;  what  is  your  text  ? 

Vio.   Most  sweet  lady, — 

Oli.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  taid 
of  it.     Where  lies  your  text  ? 

Vio.   In  Orsino's  bosom. 

Oli.   In  his  bosom  !  In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom? 

Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his 
heart. 

Oli.  O  !  I  have  read  it :  it  is  heresy.  Have  you 
no  more  to  say  ? 
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Vio.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

Oli.  Have  you  any  commission  fiom  your  lord  to 
negotiate  with  my  face  ?  You  are  now  out  of  your  text : 
but  we  will  draw  the  curtain  and  show  you  the  picture. 
Look  you,  sir ;  such  a  one  I  was  this  present :  is  't 
not  well  done  ?  Unveiling. 

Vio.    Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

Oli.  'Tis  in  grain,  sir ;  'twill  endure  wind  and 
weather. 

Vio.  'Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  wliite 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on  : 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive, 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

Oli.  O  !  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted  ;  I  will 
give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty :  it  shall  be 
inventoried,  and  every  particle  and  utensil  labelled  to 
my  will  ;  as,  Item,  Two  lips  indifferent  red ;  Itevi,  Two 
grey  eyes  with  lids  to  them ;  Item,  One  neck,  one  chin, 
and  so  forth.     Were  you  sent  hither  to  praise  me  ? 

Vio.   I  see  you  what  you  are  :  you  are  too  proud  ; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you  :  O  !  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty. 

Oli.  How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Vio.  With  adorations,  with  fertile  tears, 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

Oli.  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind ;  I  cannot  love 
him  : 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth  ; 
In  voices  well  divulg'd,  free,  learn'd,  and  valiant ; 
And  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature 
A  gracious  person  ;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him  : 
He  mitrht  have  took  his  answer  lonsj  atro. 
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Vio.   If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame, 
With  such  a  sufifering,  such  a  deadly  life, 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense  ; 
I.  would  not  understand  it. 

Oli.  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Vio.  Make  me  a  mIIIow  cabin  at  your  gate. 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house  ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love. 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills, 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Ciy  out    '  Olivia  !  '  O  !  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth, 
But  you  should  pity  me. 

Oli.  You  might  do  much.    What  is  your  parentage  ? 

Vio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well  : 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

Oli.  Get  you  to  your  lord  : 

I  cannot  love  him.     Let  him  send  no  more. 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again, 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.     Fare  you  well  : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains  :  spend  this  for  me. 

Mo.   I  am  no  fee'd  post,  lady  ;  keep  your  purse  : 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint  that  you  shall  love, 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
Plac'd  in  contempt  !  Farewell,  fair  cruelty.  Exit. 

Oli.   'What  is  your  parentage  ?' 
'  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well  : 
I  am  a  gentleman.'     I  '11  be  sworn  thou  art  : 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit, 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon.     Not  too  fast  :  soft  ! 

soft  ! 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man.     How  now  ! 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  ? 
Methinks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections 
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"With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth 

To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.     Well,  let  it  be. 

What,  ho  !  Malvolio. 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

OH.   Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger, 
The  county's  man  :  he  left  this  ring  behind  him, 
Would  I  or  not  :  tell  him  I  '11  none  of  it. 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord, 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes  :  I  am  not  for  him. 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I  '11  give  him  reasons  for  't.     Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  I  will.  Exit. 

OH.   I  do  I  know  not  what,  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 
Fate,  show  thy  force  :  ourselves  we  do  not  owe  ; 
What  is  decreed  must  be,  and  be  this  so.  Exit. 
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SCENE  \.—  The  Sea-coast. 
Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Ant.  Will  you  stay  no  longer  ?  nor  will  you  not  that 
I  go  with  you  ? 

Seb.  By  your  patience,  no.  My  stars  shine  darkly 
over  me  ;  the  malignancy  of  my  fate  might,  perhaps, 
distemper  yours  ;  therefore  I  shall  crave  of  you  your 
leave  that  I  may  bear  my  evils  alone.  It  were  a  bad 
recompense  for  your  love  to  lay  any  of  them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you  whither  you  are 
bound. 

Seb.  No,  sooth,  sir :  my  determinate  voyage  is 
mere  extravagancy.  But  I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent 
a  touch  of  modesty  that  you  will  not  extort  from  me 
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what  I  am  willing  to  keep  in  ;  therefore  it  charges  me 
in  manners  the  rather  to  express  myself.  You  must 
know  of  me  then,  Antonio,  my  name  is  Sebastian, 
which  I  called  Roderigo.  My  father  was  that  Sebas- 
tian of  Messaline,  whom  I  know  you  have  heard  of. 
He  left  behind  him  myself  and  a  sister,  both  born  in  an 
hour :  if  the  heavens  had  been  pleased,  would  we 
had  so  ended  !  but  you,  sir,  altered  that  ;  for  some 
hour  before  you  took  me  from  the  breach  of  the  sea 
was  my  sister  drowned. 

Ant.  Alas  the  day  ! 

Seb.  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much 
resembled  me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beautiful : 
but,  though  I  could  not  with  such  estimable  wonder 
overfar  believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly  publish 
her  :  she  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could  not  but  call 
fair.  She  is  drowned  already,  sir,  with  salt  water, 
though  I  seem  to  drown  her  remembrance  again  with 
more. 

Ant.   Pardon  me,  sir^  your  bad  entertainment. 

Seb.  O  good  Antonio  !  forgive  me  your  trouble. 

Ant.  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love,  let  me 
be  your  servant. 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done,  that 
is,  kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire  it  not. 
Fare  ye  well  at  once  :  my  bosom  is  full  of  kindness  ; 
and  I  am  yet  so  near  the  manners  of  my  mother,  that 
upon  the  least  occasion  more  mine  eyes  will  tell  tales 
of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  Count  Orsino's  court  : 
farewell.  Exit. 

Ant.    The    gentleness    of    all    the    gods  go   with 
thee 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court, 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there ; 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so. 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.        Exit. 
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SCENE  II.— A  Street, 
Enter  ViOLA  ;  Malvolio  follo'ioing. 

Alal.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  Countess 
Olivia? 

Vio.  Even  now,  sir;  on  a  moderate  pace  I  have 
since  arrived  but  hither. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir :  you  might 
have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it  away  your- 
self. She  adds,  moreover,  that  you  should  put  your 
lord  into  a  desperate  assurance  she  will  none  of  him. 
And  one  thing  more ;  that  you  be  never  so  hardy  to 
come  again  in  his  affairs,  unless  it  be  to  report  your 
lord's  taking  of  this.     Receive  it  so. 

Vio.   She  took  the  ring  of  me ;  I  '11  none  of  it. 

Mai.  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her;  and 
her  will  is  it  should  be  so  returned :  if  it  be  worth 
stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in  your  eye;  if  not,  be  it  his 
that  finds  it.  Exit. 

Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her:  what  means  this  lady? 
Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her  ! 
She  made  good  view  of  me;  indeed  so  much, 
That  sure  methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue, 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure;  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring  !  why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man :  if  it  be  so,  as  'tis, 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream, 
Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness. 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms  ! 
Alas  !  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we, 
For  such  as  we  ai^e  made  of,  such  we  lie, 
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How  will  this  fadge  ?     My  master  loves  her  dearly ; 

And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him ; 

And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 

What  will  become  of  this  ?     As  I  am  man, 

^ly  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love  j 

As  I  am  woman,  now  alas  the  day  ! 

What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe  1 

O  time  !  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 

Jt  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie.  Exit. 

SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Sir  ToBY  Belch  and  Sir  ANDREW  Ague- 

CHEEK. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  Sir  Andrew :  not  to  be  a-bed 
after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes ;  and  diliiciilo 
mrgcrc,  thou  knowest, — 

Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not;  but  I 
know,  to  be  up  late  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To,  A  false  conclusion :  I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled 
can.  To  be  up  after  midnight  and  to  go  to  bed  then, 
is  early;  so  that  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight  is  to  go 
to  bed  betimes.  Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four 
elements  ? 

Sir  And.  Faith,  so  they  say ;  but  I  think  it  rather 
consists  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  To.  Thou  'rt  a  scholar ;  let  us  therefore  eat  and 
drink,     Marian,  I  say  !  a  sLoup  of  wine  ! 

Enter  Clown. 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i'  faith. 

Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts  !  Did  you  never  see  the 
picture  of  '  we  three '  ? 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass.     Now  let 's  have  a  catch. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent 
breast.     I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such 
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a  leg,  and  so  sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  tlie  fool  has. 
In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious  fooling  last  night, 
when  thou  spokest  of  Pigrogromitus,  of  the  Vapians 
passing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus :  'twas  very  good, 
i'  faith.     I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy  leman;  hadst  it  ? 

Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity,  for  Malvolio's 
nose  is  no  whipstock :  my  lady  has  a  white  hand,  and 
the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent !  Why,  this  is  the  best  fool- 
ing, when  all  is  done.     Now,  a  song. 

Sir  To.  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you  :  let 's 
have  a  song. 

Sir  And.  There 's  a  testril  of  me  too :  if  one  knight 
give  a — 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of  good 
life? 

Sir  To.  A  love-song,  a  love -song. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ayj  I  care  not  for  good  life, 

Clo.      O  mistress  mine!  where  are yoti  roaming? 
0  !  stay  and  hear  ;  your  true  loi'e  's  coming, 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  loiv. 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  siveeting; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting. 
Every  wise  mans  son  doth  know. 

Sir  And.   Excellent  good,  i'  faith. 
Sir  To.  Good,  good. 

Clo.      What  is  loz'c?  ^ tis  not  hereafter  ; 

Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter  ; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure: 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  ; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet-and-t%uenty. 

Youth  'j-  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  kniglit, 
Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath. 
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Sir  And,  Veiy  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith. 

Su'  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  conta- 
gion. But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed  ? 
shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch  that  will  draw 
three  souls  out  of  one  weaver  ?  shall  we  do  that  ? 

.5"/;-  And.  An  you  love  me,  let's  do  't:  I  am  dog  at 
a  catch. 

Clo.  By  'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch  well. 

Sir  And.  Most  certain.  Let  our  catch  be,  '  Thou 
knave.' 

Clo.  'Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,'  knight?  I 
shall  be  constrained  in  't  to  call  thee  knave,  knight. 

Sir  And.  'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  constrained 
one  to  call  me  knave.  Begin,  fool :  it  begins  '  Hold 
thy  peace.' 

Clo.   I  shall  never  begin  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.   Good,  i'  faith.     Come,  begin. 

They  sing  a  catch. 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here  !  If 
my  lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward  Malvolio  and 
bid  him  turn  you  out  of  doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sir  To.  My  lady's  a  Catalan;  we  are  politicians; 
Malvolio 's  a  Peg-a-Ramsey,  and  '  Three  merry  men 
be  we.'  Am  not  I  consanguineous?  am  I  not  of  her 
blood  ?     Tillyvally ;  lady  ! 

There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady,  lady  I 

Clo.  Beshrew  me,  the  knight 's  in  admirable  fool- 
ing. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough  if  he  be  dis- 
posed, and  so  do  I  too:  he  does  it  with  a  better 
grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural. 

Sir  To.    O  !  the  twelfth  day  of  December, — 

JMar,  Yox  the  love  o'  God,  peace  ! 
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Enter  Malvolio. 

Alal.  My  masters,  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are  you  ? 
Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble 
like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night?  Do  ye  make  an 
alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak  out  your 
coziers'  catches  without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of 
voice  ?  Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time 
in  you? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches, 
Sneck  up  ! 

MaL  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My 
lady  bade  me  tell  you,  that,  though  she  harbours  you 
as  her  kinsman,  she's  nothing  allied  to  your  disorders. 
If  you  can  separate  yourself  and  your  misdemeanours, 
you  are  welcome  to  the  house ;  if  not,  an  it  would 
please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she  is  very  willing  to 
bi<l  you  farewell. 

Sir  To.  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  vnist  needs  be 
gone. 

Mar.  Nay,  good  Sir  Toby. 

Clo.  His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost  done. 

J\Ial.  Is  't  even  so  ? 

Sir  To.  But  1 7uill  never  die. 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai.  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  bid  him  go  ? 

Clo.  JVhat  an  if  yon  do  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  bid  Mm  go,  and  spare  not  ? 

Clo.  0  !  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not. 

Sir  To.  Out  o'  time  !  Sir,  ye  lie.  Art  any  more 
than  a  steward  ?  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art 
virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale? 

Clo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne;  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i' 
ilie  mouth  too. 
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Sir  To.  Thou  'rt  i'  the  right.  Go,  sir,  rub  your  chain 
with  crumbs.     A  stoup  of  wine,  Maria  ! 

Mai,  Mistress  Mar}',  if  you  prized  my  lady's  favour 
at  any  thing  more  than  contempt,  you  would  not  give 
means  for  this  uncivil  rule  :  she  shall  know  of  it,  by 
this  hand.  Exit, 

Mar,  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And.  'Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when 
a  man 's  a-hungry,  to  challenge  him  to  the  field,  and 
then  to  break  promise  with  him  and  make  a  fool  of 
him. 

Sir  To.  Do  't,  knight  :  I  '11  write  thee  a  challenge ; 
or  I  '11  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

Mar.  Sweet  Sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night : 
since  the  youth  of  the  count's  was  to-day  with  my  lady, 
she  is  much  out  of  quiet.  For  Monsieur  Malvolio,  let 
me  alone  with  him:  if  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nay- 
word,  and  make  him  a  common  recreation,  do  not 
think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed.  I 
know  I  can  do  it. 

Sir  To.  Possess  us,  possess  us  :  tell  us  something  of 
him. 

Mar,   Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  puritan. 

Sir  And.  O  !  if  I  thought  that,  I  'd  beat  him  like  a 
dog. 

Sir  To,  What,  for  being  a  puritan?  thy  exquisite 
reason,  dear  knight  ? 

Sir  And,  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for  't,  but  I 
have  reason  good  enough. 

Mar,  The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing 
constantly  but  a  time-pleaser ;  an  affectioned  ass,  that 
cons  state  without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great  swarths : 
the  best  persuaded  of  himself ;  so  crammed,  ashe  thinks, 
with  excellencies,  that  it  is  his  gi^ound  of  faith  that  all 
that  look  on  him  love  him ;  and  on  that  vice  in  him 
will  my  revenge  find  notable  cause  to  work. 
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.SV;-  To.    What  wilt  thou  do? 

J/ar.  I  will  chop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles 
of  love;  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape 
of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  expressureof  his 
eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he  shall  find  himself 
most  feelingly  personated,  I  can  write  very  like  my 
lady  your  niece  :  on  a  forgotten  matter  we  can  hardly 
make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

Sir  To.   Excellent !  I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.   I  have  't  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that  thou  wilt 
drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece,  and  that  she  's 
in  love  with  him. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour. 

Sir  And.  And  your  horse  now  would  make  him 
an  ass. 

Mar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.   O  !  'twill  be  admirable. 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you ;  I  know  my 
physic  will  work  with  him.  I  will  plant  you  two,  and 
let  the  fool  make  a  third,  where  he  shall  find  the 
letter :  observe  his  construction  of  it.  For  this  night, 
to  bed,  and  dream  on  the  event.     Fare\A-ell.         Exil. 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Penthesilea. 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she  's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She  's  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one  that 
adores  me ;   what  o'  that  ? 

Sir  And.   I  was  adored  once  too. 

.9/;-  To.  Let 's  to  bed,  knight.  Thou  hadst  need 
send  for  more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a 
foul  way  cut. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  knight :  if  thou  hast  her 
not  i'  the  end,  call  me  cut. 

Sir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  take  it  how 
you  will. 
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Sir  To.  Come,  come  :  I  '11  go  burn  some  sack;  'lis 
too  late  to  go  to  bed  now.  Come,  knight ;  come 
knirrht.  Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palaee. 
Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  Others. 

Duke.  Give  me  some  music.     Now,  good  morrow, 
friends. 
Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song, 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night; 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much, 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times  ; 
Come ;  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that 
should  sing  it. 

Duke.  Who  was  it  ? 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord  ;  a  fool  that  the  Lady 
Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in.  He  is  about  the 
house. 

Duke.   Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the  while. 
Exit  Curio.    Music. 
Come  hither,  boy  :  if  ever  thou  shalt  love. 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me ; 
For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are : 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd.     How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  ? 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  love  is  thron'd. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly. 

My  life  upon  't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves; 
Hath  it  not,  boy? 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 
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Dtikc.   W'hal  kind  of  woman  is  't? 

Vio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worlli  thee  tlien.     What  years,  i' 
faith  ? 

Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,  by  heaven.    Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself,  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn, 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Dnkc.   Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself. 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent ; 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vio.  And  so  they  are :  alas!  that  they  are  so ; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow. 

Re-enter  CvRiO  and  Clown, 

Duke.   O  fellow !  come,  the  song  we  had  last  night. 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old  and  plain ; 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones, 
Do  use  to  chant  it :  it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 
Like  the  old  age. 

Clo.  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Duke.  Ay;  prithee,  sing.  Music. 

Clo.      Come  away,  come  auay,  death. 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid ; 
Fly  a7i'ay,  fly  aiuay,  breath  ; 

I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yao, 
01  prepare  it: 
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My  part  of  death,  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  s'veet. 

On  my  black  eofliti  let  there  he  stro7vn  ; 
Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 

My  poor  corse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  0!  where 
Sad  true  lover  nei'erflnd  my  grave. 
To  -weep  there. 

Duke.  There 's  for  thy  pains. 

Clo.  No  pains,  sir ;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 

Duke.  I  '11  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one  time 
or  another. 

Duke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

Clo.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee,  and 
the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffeta,  for 
thy  mind  is  a  very  opal !  I  would  have  men  of  such 
constancy  put  to  sea,  that  their  business  might  be 
every  thing  and  their  intent  every  where  ;  for  that 's  it 
that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of  nothing.    Farewell. 

Exit. 

Duke.  Let  all  the  rest  give  place. 

Exeunt  CURio  and  Attendants. 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yond  same  sovereign  cruelty: 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world, 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands  ; 
The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her. 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune  ; 
But  'tis  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems 
That  nature  pranks  her  in  attracts  my  soul, 

Vio.  But  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir  ? 

Duke,  1  cannot  be  so  answer'd. 
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Vio.  Sooth,  but  you  must. 

Say  that  some  lady,  as  perhaps  there  is, 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia :  you  cannot  love  her  ; 
You  tell  her  so  ;  must  she  not  then  be  answcr'tl  ? 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart ;  no  woman's  heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much  ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas !  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite, 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, 
That  suffer  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt ; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea, 
And  can  digest  as  much.     Make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  M-omen  to  men  may  owe: 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.  And  what 's  her  history  ? 

Vio.  A  blank,  my  lord.     She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in  thought. 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
Slie  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love  indeed  ? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more  ;  but  indeed 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will,  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke,   But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  ? 

Mo.   I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  housr, 
And  all  the  brothers  too  ;  and  yet  I  know  not. 
IV.  D 
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Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady  ? 

Duke.  Ay,  that 's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste  ;  give  her  this  jewel ;  say 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay.       Exeunt. 

SCENE  N.— Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  ToBY  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek; 
and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Come  thy  ways,  Signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I  'II  come :  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this 
sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Would'st  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  nig- 
gardly rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable 
shame  ? 

Fab.  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know  he  brought  me 
out  o'  favour  with  my  lady  about  a  bear-baiting  here. 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him  we  '11  have  the  bear  again, 
and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue  ;  shall  we  not. 
Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain.  How  now, 
my  metal  of  India ! 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree.  Malvolio  's 
coming  down  this  walk :  he  has  been  yonder  i'  the 
sun,  practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow,  this  half 
hour.  Observe  him,  for  the  love  of  mockery ;  for  I 
know  this  letter  will  make  a  contemplative  idiot  of 
him.     Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting!    Lie  thou  there: 

Throws  do'vn  a  letter. 
for  here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught  with 
tickling.  Exit. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  'Tis  but  fortune  ;  all  is  fortune.    Maria  once 
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told  me  she  did  affect  me  ;  and  I  have  heard  herself 
come  thus  near,  that,  should  she  fancy,  it  should  be 
one  of  my  complexion.  Besides,  she  uses  me  with  a 
more  exalted  respect  than  any  one  else  that  follows 
her.     What  should  I  think  on  't  ? 

Sir  To.   Here  's  an  overweening  rogue  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace !  Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey- 
cock  of  him :  how  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes. 

Sir  And.   'Slight,  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue  ! 

Sir  To.   Peace !  I  say. 

Mai.  To  be  Count  Malvolio ! 

Sir  To.  Ah,  rogue ! 

Sir  And.   Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  To.   Peace  !  peace ! 

Mai.  There  is  example  for 't:  the  lady  of  the  Strachy 
married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

Sir  And.  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel ! 

Fab.  O,  peace !  now  he 's  deeply  in ;  look  how 
imagination  blows  him. 

Mai.  Having  been  three  months  married  to  her, 
sitting  in  my  state,— 

Sir  To.  O  !  for  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  him  in  the 
eye. 

Mai.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched 
velvet  gown  ;  having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where  I 
have  left  Olivia  sleeping, — 

Sir  To.   Fire  and  brimstone  1 

Fab.   O,  peace  !  peace ! 

Mai.  And  then  to  have  the. humour  of  state  :  and 
after  a  demure  travel  of  regard,  telling  them  I  know 
my  place,  as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs,  to  ask  for 
my  kinsman  Toby, — 

.SV;-  To.   Bolts  and  shackles ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace,  peace !  now,  now. 

Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start, 
make  out  for  him.    I  frown  the  while  ;  and  perchance 
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wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with  my — some  rich  jewel. 
Toby  approaches  ;  court'sies  there  to  me, — 

Sir  To.   Shall  this  fellow  live  ? 

Fab.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with 
cars,  yet  peace ! 

Ufa/.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my 
familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control, — 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  o'  the 
lips  then? 

J\Ial,  Saying,  '  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes  having 
cast  me  on  your  niece  give  me  this  prerogative  of 
speech,' — 

Sir  To.   What,  what  ? 

Mai,   '  You  must  amend  your  drunkenness.' 

Sir  To.   Out,  scab  ! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of  our 
plot. 

Alal.  '  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time 
with  a  foolish  knight,' — 

Sir  And.  That 's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai.    'One  Sir  Andrew,' — 

Sir  And.   I  knew  'twas  I ;  for  many  do  call  me  fool. 

Mai.  Seeing  ike  letter.  \\hz.i  employment  have  we 
here  ? 

Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To.  O,  peace  !  and  the  spirit  of  humours  in- 
timate reading  aloud  to  him  ! 

Mai.  Taking  up  the  letter.  By  my  life,  this  is  my 
lady's  hand  I  these  be  ier  very  C's,  her  Ifs,  and  her 
7"s ;  and  thus  makes  she  her  great  P\.  It  is,  in 
contempt  of  question,  her  hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  C's,  her  U\,  and  her  T\  :  why  that  ? 

Mai.  To  the  tmknoivn  beloved,  this,  and  my  good 
ivishes  : 

Her  very  phrases  !     By  your  leave,  wax.     Soft !  and 
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the  impressure  her  Lucrece,  with  which  she  uses  to 
seal  :  'tis  my  lady.     To  whom  should  this  be  ? 
Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai .  Jove  knows  I  love  ; 

But  who  ? 
Lips,  do  not  move : 

No  man  must  k)i07i>. 

'No  man  must  know.'  What  follows?  the  numbers 
altered!  'No  man  must  know.'  If  this  should  be 
thee,  Malvolio  ? 

Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock  ! 

Mai.     /  may  command  where  I  adore ; 

But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  knife, 
With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore : 
A/,  0,  A,  I,  doth  S7t'ay  my  life. 

Fab.  A  fustian  riddle  ! 

Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mai.  ' M,  0,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life.'  Nay,  but 
first,  let  me  see,  let  me  see. 

Fab.  What  a  dish  o'  poison  has  she  dressed  him  ! 

Sir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  staniel  checks  at  it ! 

Mai.  'I  may  command  where  I  adore.'  Why, 
she  may  command  me  :  I  serve  her ;  she  is  my  lady. 
Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity  ;  there  is 
no  obstruction  in  this.  And  the  end,  what  should  that 
alphabetical  position  portend  ?  If  I  could  make  that 
resemble  sometliing  in  me, — Softly  !  M,  O,  A,  I, — 

Sir  To.  O  !  ay,  make  up  that  :  he  is  now  at  a  cold 
scent. 

Fab.  Sowter  will  cry  upon  't,  for  all  this,  though  it 
be  as  rank  as  a  fox. 

Mai.  Af,  Malvolio ;  M,  why  that  begins  my  name. 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out  ?  the  cur 
is  excellent  at  faults. 
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Mai.  M, — but  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the 
sequel ;  that  suffers  under  probation  :  A  should  follow, 
but  0  does. 

Fab.  And  0  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Si7-  To.  Ay,  or  I  '11  cudgel  him,  and  make  him  cry  0! 

Mai,  And  then  /comes  behind. 

Fal).  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might 
see  more  detraction  at  your  heels  than  fortunes  liefore 
you. 

Mai.  M,  0,  A,  I ;  this  simulation  is  not  as  the 
former ;  and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow 
to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my  name. 
Soft !  here  follows  prose. 

If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  rrvolve.  In  tny  stars  I 
am  above  thee;  but  he  not  afraid  of  greatness :  some  arc 
born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
g)-eatness  thrust  upon  them.  Thy  Fates  open  their 
hands  ;  let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace  them  ;  and  to 
inure  thyself  to  -what  thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble 
slough  and  appear  f-esh.  Be  opposite  with  a  kinsinan, 
sjirly  with  scii'ants  :  let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of 
state ;  put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity.  She 
thus  advises  thee  that  sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who 
cotnmended  thy  yellow  stockings,  and  luished  to  see  thee 
ever  cross-gartered :  I  say,  remember.  Goto,  thon  art 
made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  so  ;  if  not,  let  tne  see  thee  a 
ste-iuard  still,  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to 
touch  Fortune's  fingers.  Fareiuell.  She  that  'would 
alter  services  with  thee. 

The  Fortunatf.-Un happy. 

Daylight  and  champain  discovers  not  more  :  this  is 
open.  I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors,  I 
will  baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross  acquain- 
tance, I  will  be  point-devise  the  very  man.  I  do  not 
now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jade  me,  for  every 
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reason  excites  to  this,  that  my  lady  loves  me.  She 
did  commend  my  yellow  stockings  of  late,  she  did 
praise  my  leg  being  cross  gartered  ;  and  in  this  she 
manifests  herself  to  my  love,  and  with  a  kind  of  in- 
junction drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her  liking.  I 
thank  my  stars  I  am  happy.  I  will  be  strange,  stout, 
in  yellow  stockings,  and  cross -gartered,  even  with  the 
swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove  and  my  stars  be  praised  ! 
Here  is  yet  a  postscript. 

Thou  canst  not  choose  but  kiiozu  xuho  I  am.  If  then 
entertainest  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling ;  thy 
smiles  become  thee  well ;  therefore  in  my  presence  still 
smile,  dear  my  srveet,  I  prithee. 

Jove,  I  thank  thee.  I  will  smile  :  I  will  do  every 
thing  that  thou  wilt  have  me.  Exit. 

Fab.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pen- 
sion of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy. 

Sir  To.  I  could  many  this  wench  for  this  device. 

Sir  And,  So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  ^^•ith  her  but  such 
another  jest. 

Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 

Re-enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck  ? 

Sir  And.  Or  o'  mine  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray- trip,  and 
become  thy  bond-slave  ? 

Sir  And.  I'  faith,  or  I  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream, 
that  when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him  he  must  run  mad. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true  ;  does  it  work  upon  him  ? 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitae  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  will  then  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport, 
mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady  ;  he  will  come 
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to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a  colour  she 
abhors  ;  and  cross-gartered,  a  fashion  she  detests  ;  and 
he  will  smile  upon  her,  which  will  now  be  so  unsuit- 
able to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  to  a  melancholy 
as  she  is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into  a  notable  con- 
tempt.    If  you  will  see  it,  follow  me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excellent 
devil  of  wit  ! 

Sir  And.   I  '11  make  one  too.  Exeunt. 


ACT   III 

SCENE  I.— Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Viola,  and  Clown  -aith  a  tabor, 

Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music.  Dost  thou 
live  by  thy  tabor  ? 

Clo.  No,  sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  churchman  ? 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  sir  :  I  do  live  by  the  church  ; 
for  I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand  by 
the  church. 

Vio,  So  thou  mayest  say,  the  king  lies  by  a  beggar, 
if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him  ;  or,  the  church  stands  by 
thy  tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand  by  the  church. 

Clo.  You  have  said,  sir.  To  see  this  age  !  A 
sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit :  how 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward  ! 

Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain:  they  that  dally  nicely 
with  words  may  quickly  make  them  wanton. 

Clo.  I  would  therefore  my  sister  had  had  no  name, 
sir. 

Vio.  Why,  man  ? 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  her  name  's  a  word ;  and  to  dally  with 
that  word  might  make  my  sister  wanton.  But  indeed 
words  are  very  rascals  since  bonds  disgraced  them. 
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Via.  Thy  reason,  man  ? 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  without 
words  ;  and  words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loath  to 
prove  reason  with  them. 

Vjo.  I  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and  carest 
for  nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something;  but  in 
my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you :  if  that  be 
to  care  for  nothing  sir,  I  would  it  would  make  you 
invisible. 

Vio.  Art.not  thou  the  Lady  Olivia's  fool  ? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir ;  the  Lady  Olivia  has  no  folly : 
she  will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married;  and 
fools  arc  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings, 
the  husband  's  the  bigger.  I  am  indeed  not  lier  fool, 
but  her  corrupter  of  words. 

Vio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  Count  Orsino's. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like  the 
sun ;  it  shines  every  where.  1  would  be  sorry,  sir,  but 
the  fool  should  be  as  oft  with  your  master  as  with  my 
mistress.     I  think  I  saw  your  wisdom  there. 

Vio.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I  'II  no  more  with 
thee.     Hold,  there  's  expenses  for  thee. 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send 
thee  a  beard  ! 

Vio.  By  my  troth,  I  '11  tell  tliee,  I  am  almost  sick 
for  one,  though  I  would  not  have  it  grow  on  my  chin. 
Is  thy  lady  within  ? 

Clo.   Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir? 

Vio.  Yes,  being  kept  together  and  put  to  use. 

Clo.  I  would  play  Lord  Pandarus  of  Phrygia,  sir, 
to  bring  a  Cressida  to  this  Tioilus. 

Vio.  I  understand  you,  sir ;  'tis  well  begged. 

Clo,  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir,  begging 
l)Ut  a  beggar:  Cressida  was  a  beggar.  My  lady  is 
witliiii,  sir.    I  will  construe  to  them  w  hence  you  come  ; 
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who  you  are  and  what  you  would  are  out  of  my 
welkin;  I  might  say  '  element,'  but  the  word  is  over- 
worn. Exit. 

Vio.   This  fellow  's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool, 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time, 
And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art ; 
For  folly  that  he  wisely  shows  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men,  folly-fall'n,  quite  taint  their  wit. 

Enter  Sir  TOBV  Belch  ami  Sir  AXDREW 
Aguecheek. 
Sir  To.   Save  you,  gentleman. 
Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Dieu  vans  garae,  monsieur. 
Vio.  Et  vous  aussi ;  voire  servitetir. 
Sir  And.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are ;  and  I  am  yours. 
Sir  To.  Will  you  encounter  the  house  ?  my  niece  is 
desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her. 

Vio.   I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir :  I  mean,  she  is 
the  list  of  my  voyage. 

Sir  To,  Taste  your  legs,  sir :  put  them  to  motion. 
Vio.  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than  I 
understand  w'hat  you  mean  by  bidding  me  taste  my 
legs. 

Sir  To.   I  mean,  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 
Vio.  I  wall  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance.    But 
we  are  prevented. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 
Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  rain 
odom-s  on  you  ! 

Sir  And.  That   youth  's  a   rare   courtier.       '  Rain 
odours ! '  Vv-elL 
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Via.  My  matter  liath  no  voice,  lady,  hut  to  your  own 
most  pregnant  ami  vouchsafed  ear. 

Sir  And.    'Odours/  '  jiregnant,"  and  'vouchsafed': 
I  '11  get  'em  all  three  all  ready. 

on.  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave  nic  lo 
my  hearing, 

Exctmt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  AynRF.u; 
and  Maria. 
Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 

Vio.  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

Oli.   What  is  your  name  ? 

Vio.  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  princess. 

Oli.   My  servant,  sir  !     'Twas  never  merry  world 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  compliment. 
You  're  servant  to  the  Count  Orsini,  youth. 

^'io.   And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be  yours: 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 

Oli.   For  him,  I  think  not  on  him:  for  his  thoughts, 
Would  they  were  blanks  rather  than  fill'd  with  me ! 

]^io.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts 
On  his  behalf. 

Oli.  O  I  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you, 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him  : 
Rut,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

]'io.  Dear  lady, — 

Oli.  Give  me  leave,  beseech  you.     I  did  send 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you  :  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  seiVant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you  : 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit, 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning. 
Which    you  knew  none  of  yours :    what   might    you 

think  ? 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake, 
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And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmxizzled  thoughts 

That   tyrannous   heart  can  think?     To  one  of  your 

receiving 
Enough  is  shown  ;  a  cypress,  not  a  bosom, 
Hideth  my  heart.     So,  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Vio.   I  pity  you. 

OU.  That 's  a  degree  to  love. 

Vio.  No,  not  a  grize;  for  'tis  a  vulgar  proof 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

OU,  Why,  then,  methinks  'tis  time  to  smile  again. 

0  world !  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud. 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 

To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf!       Clock  strikes. 
The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you: 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest. 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man. 
There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Vio.  Then  westward-ho ! 

Grace  and  good  disposition  attend  your  ladyship  ! 
You  '11  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me? 

OU.   Stay: 

1  prithee,  tell  me  what  thou  think'st  of  me. 

Vio.  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what  you  are. 

OU.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Vio.  Then  think  you  right :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

OU.   I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be  ! 

Vio.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am  ? 
I  wish  it  might,  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

OU.  O  !  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  a-nd  anger  of  his  lip. 
A  murderous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid ;  love's  night  is  noon. 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring, 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugve  all  thy  pride, 
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Nor  wit  nor  reason  can  my  passion  hide. 

Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 

For  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause ; 

But  rather  reason  thus  \\ith  reason  fetter, 

Love  souglit  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better. 

Vio.   By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, 
And  that  no  woman  has ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  madam :  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

0/i,  Yet  come  again,  for  thou  perhaps  may'st  move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love. 

Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Axdrew  Aguecueek, 
and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.   No,  faith,  I  '11  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom  ;  give  thy  reason. 

Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason,  Sir 
Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  favours 
to  the  count's  serving-man  than  ever  she  bestowed 
upon  me ;  I  saw  't  i'  the  orchard. 

Sir  To,  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  boy?  tell 
me  that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in  her 
toward  you. 

Sir  And.   'Slight !  will  you  make  an  ass  o'  me? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths 
of  judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand-jurymen  since 
before  Noah  was  a  sailor. 
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Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in  your 
sight  only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormouse 
valour,  to  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and  brimstone  in 
your  liver.  You  should  then  have  accosted  her,  and 
with  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint,  you 
should  have  banged  the  youth  into  dumljness.  This 
was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was  balked  :  the 
double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you  let  time  wash  off, 
and  you  are  now  sailed  into  the  north  of  my  lady's 
opinion ;  where  you  will  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a 
Dutchman's  beard,  unless  you  do  redeem  it  by  some 
laudable  attempt,  either  of  valour  or  policy. 

Sir  And.  An't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour, 
for  policy  I  hate  :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a 
politician. 

Sir  To.  Why  then,  build  me  thy  .fortunes  upon  the 
basis  of  valour :  challenge  me  the  count's  youth  to 
fight  with  him  ;  hurt  him  in  eleven  places  :  my  niece 
shall  take  note  of  it ;  and  assure  thyself,  there  is  no 
love-lnoker  in  the  world  can  more  prevail  in  man's 
commendation  with  woman  than  report  of  valour. 

Fab,   There  is  no  way  but  this.  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  AVill  either  of  you  bear  me  a  challenge  to 
him  ? 

Sir  To.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand  ;  be  curst 
and  brief ;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent 
and  full  of  invention  :  taunt  him  with  the  license  of 
ink  :  if  thou  thou'st  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be 
amiss  ;  and  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of 
paper,  although  the  sheet  were  big  enough  for  the 
bed  of  Ware  in  England,  set  'em  down  :  go,  about  it. 
Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink,  though  thou 
write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter  :  about  it. 

Sir  And.   Where  shall  I  find  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We  'II  call  thee  at  the  ciibiciilo :  go. 

FxU  Sir  Andrew. 
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Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you,  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  I  have  been  clear  to  him,  lad  ;  sonic  two 
thousand  strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him  ;  but 
you  '11  not  deliver  it  ? 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me  then  ;  and  by  all  means 
stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  think  oxen  and 
wainropes  cannot  hale  them  together.  For  Andrew, 
if  he  were  opened,  and  you  find  so  much  blood  in  his 
liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  Ilea,  I  '11  eat  the  rest  of 
the  anatomy. 

Fab.  And  his  opposite,  the  youth,  bears  in  his 
visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Etiter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine 
comes. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  your- 
selves into  stitches,  follow  me.  Yond  gull  Malvolio 
is  turned  heathen,  a  very  renegado  ;  for  there  is  no 
Christian,  that  means  to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly, 
can  ever  believe  such  impossible  passages  of  grossness. 
He  's  in  yellow  stockings. 

Sir  To.  And  cross-gartered  ? 

Mar.  Most  villanously  ;  like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a 
school  i'  the  church.  I  have  dogged  him  like  his 
murderer.  He  does  obey  e\ery  point  of  the  letter 
that  I  dropped  to  betray  him  :  he  does  smile  his  face 
into  more  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map  with  the 
augmentation  of  the  Indies.  You  have  not  seen  such 
a  thing  as  'tis  ;  1  can  hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at 
him.  I  know  my  lady  will  strike  him:  if  she  do,  he'll 
smile  and  take  't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  To.   Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is. 

Excu)it. 
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SCENE  \\\.—A  Street. 
Enter  Sebastian  and  Anto\>io. 

Seb.   I  would  not  by  my  will  have  troubled  you  ; 
But  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
I  will  no  further  chide  you. 

Ant.   I  could  not  stay  behind  you  :  my  desire, 
More  sharp  than  fded  steel,  did  spur  me  forth  ; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you,  though  so  much 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage. 
But  jealousy  what  might  befall  your  travel, 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts  ;  which  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable  :  my  willing  love, 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear. 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit. 

Seb.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks. 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks  ;  and  oft  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay : 
But,  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm. 
You  should  find  better  dealing.     What 's  to  do? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  tov.n  ? 

Ant.  To-morrow,  sir  :  best  first  go  see  your  lodging. 

Seb.  I  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night. 
I  pray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  Would  you  'd  pardon  me  ; 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets  : 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight  'gainst  the  count  his  galleys, 
I  did  some  service  ;  of  such  note  indeed, 
That  were  I  ta'en  here  it  would  scaixe  be  answer'd. 

Seb.  Belike  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people. 

Ant.  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature, 
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Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time  and  quarrel 
Might  well  have  given  us  liloody  argument. 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them  ;  which,  for  traffic's  sate, 
Most  of  our  city  did  :  only  myself  stood  out ; 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

Seb.  Do  not  then  walk  too  open. 

Ant.   It  dotli  not  fit  me.     Hold,  sir ;   here 's  my 
purse. 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge  :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet, 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time  and  feed  your  knowledge 
With  viewing  of  the  town  :  there  shall  you  have  me. 

Seb.   Why  I  your  purse  ? 

Ant.   Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase  ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Seb.   I  '11  be  your  purse-bearer  and  leave  you  for  an 
hour. 

Ant.  To  the  Elephant. 

Seb.   I  do  rememl^er.  Exeunt. 


SCENE  \N. —Olivia's  Garden. 
Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Oil.  I  have  sent  after  him  :  he  says  he  '11  come  ; 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  of  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft  than  begg'd  orborrow'd. 
I  speak  too  loud. 

Where  is  Malvolio  ?  he  is  sad,  and  civil, 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes  : 
Where  is  Malvolio  ? 

Mar.  He  's  coming,  madam ;  but  in  very   strange 
manner.     He  is  sure  possessed,  madam. 

IV.  E 
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Oli.   Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?  does  he  rave  ? 

UTar.  No,  madam ;  he  does  nothing  but  smile  : 
your  ladyship  were  best  to  have  some  guard  about  you 
if  he  come,  for  sure  the  man  is  tainted  in  's  wits. 

Oli.   Go  call  him  hither.  Exit  MARIA. 

I  am  as  mad  as  he, 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. 

Re-enter  Maria,  with  Malvolio. 

How  now,  Malvolio  ! 

Mai.   Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho. 

Oli.   Smilest  thou  ? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion. 

Mai.  Sad,  lady  !  I  could  be  sad  :  this  does  make 
some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering  ; 
but  what  of  that  ?  if  it  please  the  eye  of  one,  it  is 
with  me  as  the  very  true  sonnet  is,  '  Please  one,  and 
please  all.' 

Oli,  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  ?  what  is  the  matter 
with  thee  ? 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my 
legs.  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands  shall 
be  executed  :  I  think  we  do  know  the  sweet  Roman 
hand. 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  To  bed  !  ay,  sweetheart,  and  I  '11  come  to 
thee. 

Oli.  God  comfort  thee  !  Why  dost  thou  smile  so 
and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oft  ? 

Mar.   How  do  you,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  At  your  request !  Yes  ;  nightingales  answer 
daws. 

Afar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  boldness 
before  my  lady  ? 

Mai.    '  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness  : '  'twas  well  WTit. 

Oli.  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  ? 
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Mai.   '  Some  are  l)om  great,' — 

0/i.  Ha  ! 

Afa/.   *  Some  achieve  greatness,' — 

O/i.  What  sayest  thou  ? 

Afa/.   'And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.' 

0/t.  Heaven  restore  thee  ! 

Afa/.  '  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow 
stockings, ' — 

0/i.  Thy  yellow  stockings  ! 

Afa/.   '  And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered.' 

0/i.  Cross-gartered  ! 

Afa/.  '  Go  to,  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be 
so;'— 

0/i.  Am  I  made  ? 

Afa/.   '  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  still,* 

0/i.     Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 

Enter  Servant. 

Se)~v.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  Count 
Orsino's  is  returned.  I  could  hardly  entreat  him  back  : 
he  attends  your  ladyship's  pleasure. 

Oli.   I  '11  come  to  him.  Exit  Sat'ant. 

Good  Maria,  let  this  fellow  be  looked  to.  Where  's 
my  cousin  Toby?  Let  some  of  my  people  have  a 
special  care  of  him  :  I  would  not  have  him  miscarry 
for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

Exeunt  Olivia  and  AfARiA. 

Afa/.  O,  ho  !  do  you  come  near  me  now  ?  no 
worse  man  than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  !  This  con- 
curs directly  with  the  letter :  she  sends  him  on  pur- 
pose that  I  may  appear  stubborn  to  him ;  for  she 
incites  me  to  that  in  the  letter.  '  Cast  thy  humble 
slough,'  says  she;  'be  opposite  with  a  kinsman, 
surly  with  servants ;  let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments 
of  state ;  put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity ; '  and 
consequently  sets  down  the  manner  how  ;  as,  a  sad 
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face,  a  reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit 
of  some  sir  of  note,  and  so  forth.  I  have  limed  her  ; 
hut  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  make  me  thankful ! 
And  when  she  went  away  now,  '  Let  this  fellow  be 
looked  to:'  fellow  !  not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my  de- 
gree, but  fellow.  Why,  every  thing  adheres  together, 
that  no  dram  of  a  scruple,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple, 
no  obstacle,  no  incredulous  or  unsafe  circumstance — 
What  can  be  said  ?  Nothing  that  can  be  can  come 
between  me  and  the  full  prospect  of  my  hopes. 
Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is  the  doer  of  this,  and  he  is  to 
be  thanked. 

Re-enter  Maria,  liiith  Sir  Toby  Belch  and 
Fabian. 

Sir  To,  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanctity? 
If  all  the  devils  of  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and  Legion 
himself  possessed  him,  yet  I  '11  speak  to  him. 

Fah.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is.  How  is 't  with  you, 
sir  ?  how  is  't  with  you,  man  ? 

Mai.  Go  off;  I  discard  you:  let  me  enjoy  my  pri- 
vate ;  go  off. 

J\Iar.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within  him  ! 
did  not  I  tell  you  ?  Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays  you  to 
have  a  care  of  him. 

Mai.  Ah,  ha  !  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to  :  peace  !  peace  !  we  must 
deal  gently  with  him  ;  let  me  alone.  How  do  you, 
Malvolio?  how  is  't  with  you?  What,  man  !  defy  the 
devil :  consider,  he  's  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

Mai.  Do  you  know  what  you  say? 

Mar.  La  you !  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how 
he  takes  it  at  heart.  Pray  God,  he  be  not  be- 
witched ! 

Fah.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise-woman. 

Mar.  Marry,    and    it    shall    be   done   to-morrow 
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morning,  if  I  live.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him  for 
more  than  I  '11  say. 

^lal.   How  now,  mistress  ! 

Mar.  O  Lord  ! 

Sir  To.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace  ;  this  is  not  the 
way  :  do  you  not  see  you  move  him?  let  me  alone  with 
liim. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness  ;  gently,  gently  :  the 
fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

Sir  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock  !  how  dost 
thou,  chuck? 

Mai.  Sir! 

Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What,  man  ! 
'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan : 
hang  him,  foul  collier  ! 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers,  good  Sir  Toby, 
get  him  to  pray. 

Alal.  My  prayers,  minx  ! 

Mar.  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of  god- 
liness. 

Mai.  Go,  hang  yourselves  all  !  you  are  idle  shallow 
things :  I  am  not  of  your  element.  You  shall  know 
more  hereafter.  Exit. 

Sir  To.   Is  't  possible  ? 

Fab.  If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could 
condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection  of 
the  device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device  take 
air,  and  taint. 

Fab.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we  '11  have  him  in  a  dark  room,  and 
l)ound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that  he  's 
mad  :  we  may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure  and  his 
penance,    till  our  very  pastime,   tired  out  of  breath, 
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prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him  ;  at  which  time  we 
will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown  thee  for  a 
finder  of  madmen.     But  see,  but  see. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

Fab,   More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 

Sir  And.  Here 's  the  challenge  ;  read  it :  I  warrant 
there  's  vinegar  and  pepper  in  't. 

Fab.  Is  't  so  saucy  ? 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is  't,  I  warrant  him  :  do  but  read. 

Sir  To.   Give  me. 
Youth,  whatsoever  thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fell oiv. 

Fab,   Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mittd, 
why  I  do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will  shoiu  thee  no  reason 
for't. 

Fab.  A  good  note,  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow  of 
the  law. 

Sir  To.  Thou  comest  to  the  Lady  Olivia,  and  in 
my  sight  she  uses  thee  kindly:  but  thoti  liest  in  thy 
throat ;  that  is  not  the  matter  I  challenge  thee  for. 

Fab,  Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good  sense — 
less. 

Sir  To.  /  will  waylay  thee  going  home ;  where,  if 
it  be  thy  chance  to  kill  me, — 

Fab.  Good. 
■    Sir  To.    Thou  killcst  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain. 

Fab,  Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law: 
good. 

Sir  To,  Fare  thee  well ;  and  God  have  mercy  upon 
67ie  of  our  souls !  He  may  have  mercy  upon  mine,  but 
my  hope  is  better  ;  and  so  look  to  thyself.  Thy  friend, 
as  tJiou  uscst  him,  and  thy  sworn  enemy, 

Andrew  Agukcheek. 
If  this  letter  move  him  not,   his  legs   cannot.     I  '11 
give  't  him. 
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Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for 't :  he  is 
now  in  some  commerce  witli  my  lady,  and  will  by  and 
by  depart. 

Sir  To.  Go,  Sir  Andrew  ;  scout  me  for  him  at  the 
corner  of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum-baily :  so  soon  as 
ever  thou  seest  him,  draw ;  and,  as  thou  drawest,  swear 
horrible ;  for  it  comes  to  pass  oft  that  a  terrible  oath, 
with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply  twanged  off,  gives 
manhood  more  approbation  than  ever  proof  itself 
would  have  earned  him.     Away  ! 

Sir  And,   Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.        Exit. 

Sir  To.  Now  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter  :  for  the 
behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman  gives  him  out  to  be 
of  good  capacity  and  breeding;  his  employment  be- 
tween his  lord  and  my  niece  confirms  no  less  :  there- 
fore this  letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant,  will 
breed  no  terror  in  the  youth  :  he  will  find  it  comes 
from  a  clodpole.  But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  his  challenge 
by  word  of  mouth  ;  set  upon  Aguecheek  a  notable 
report  of  valour ;  and  drive  the  gentleman,  as  I  know 
his  youth  will  aptly  receive  it,  into  a  most  hideous 
opinion  of  his  rage,  skill,  fury,  and  impetuosity.  This 
will  so  fright  them  both  that  they  will  kill  one  another 
by  the  look,  like  cockatrices. 

Fab.  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece  :  give  them 
way  till  he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

Sir  To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some  horrid 
message  for  a  challenge. 

Exeunt  Sir  ToBY,  Fabl^X,  and  Maria. 

Re-enter  Olivia,  with  Viola. 

Oli,   I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone. 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  out : 
There  's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault, 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 
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Vio.   With   the   same    haviour   that   your   passion 
bears 
Goes  on  my  master's  grief. 

OH.   Here;  wear  this  jewel  for  me,  'tis  my  picture  : 
Refuse  it  not ;  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you ; 
And  I  beseech  you  come  again  to-morrow. 
Wliat  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  I  '11  deny, 
That  honour  sav'd  may  upon  asking  give  ? 

Vio.  Nothing    but   this  ;    your   true   love   for    my 
master. 

Oli.   How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that 
Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

Vio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

Oli.  Well,  come  again  to-morrow  :  fare  thee  well : 
A  fiend  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell.        Exit. 

Re-enter  Sir  ToBY  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Vio.   And  you,  sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee  to 't  : 
of  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him,  I 
know  not ;  but  thy  intercepter,  full  of  despite,  bloody 
as  the  hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard-end.  Dis- 
mount thy  tuck,  be  yare  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy 
assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Vio.  You  mistake,  sir  :  I  am  sure  no  man  hath  any 
quarrel  to  me  :  my  remembrance  is  very  free  and  clear 
from  any  image  of  offence  done  to  any  man. 

Sir  To.  You  '11  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you  : 
therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake 
you  to  your  guard  ;  for  your  opposite  hath  in  him 
what  youth,  strength,  skill,  and  wrath,  can  furnish 
man  withal. 

Vio.   I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unhatched  rapier, 
and   on  carpet   consideration  ;   but   he  is  a  devil  in 
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private  brawl  :  souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced 
tliree,  and  his  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  iiu- 
jilacable  that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of 
death  and  sepulchre.  IIol),  noli,  is  his  word  :  give  '/ 
or  take  't. 

Vio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house  and  desire 
some  conduct  of  the  lady  :  I  am  no  fighter.  I  have 
heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels  purposely 
on  others  to  taste  their  valour  ;  belike  this  is  a  man  of 
that  quiik. 

Sir  I'o.  Sir,  no  ;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out 
of  a  very  competent  injury  :  therefore,  get  you  on 
and  give  him  his  desire.  Back  you  shall  not  to  the 
house,  unless  you  undertake  that  with  me  which  with 
as  much  safety  you  might  answer  him :  therefore,  on, 
or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked  ;  for  meddle  you  must, 
that 's  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear  iron  about  you. 

Vio.  This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange.  I  beseech  you, 
do  me  this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of  the  knight 
what  my  offence  to  him  is  :  it  is  something  of  my 
negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose. 

Sir  To.  I  will  do  so.  Signior  Fabian,  stay  you  by 
this  gentleman  till  my  return.  Exit. 

I  'io.  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter  ? 

Fab.  I  know  the  knight  is  incensed  against  you, 
even  to  a  mortal  arbitrement,  but  nothing  of  the 
circumstance  more. 

Vio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read 
him  by  his  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the 
proof  of  his  valour.  He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most 
skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  that  you  could 
possibly  have  found  in  any  part  of  Illyria.  Will  you 
walk  towards  him  ?  I  will  make  your  peace  « ith  him 
if  I  can. 

Vio.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for  't  :  I  am  one 
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that  had  rather  go  willi  sir  priest  than  sir  kniglit  ;  I 
care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle.      Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Sir  TOBV,  zvith  Sir  Axdrem'. 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he  's  a  very  devil ;  I  have  not 
seen  such  a  firago.  I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier, 
scabbard  and  all,  and  he  gives  me  the  stuck -in  with 
such  a  mortal  motion  that  it  is  inevitable  ;  and  on  the 
answer,  he  pays  you  as  surely  as  your  feet  hit  the 
ground  they  step  on.  They  say  he  has  been  fencer  to 
the  Sophy. 

Sir  And.  Pox  on  't,  I  '11  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified  ; 
Fabian  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on  't  ;  an  I  thought  he  had  been 
valiant  and  so  cunning  in  fence  I. 'd  have  seen  him 
damned  ere  I  'd  have  challenged  him.  Let  him  let 
the  matter  slip,  and  I  '11  give  him  my  horse,  giey 
Capilet. 

Sir  To.  I  '11  make  the  motion.  Stand  here  ;  make 
a  good  show  on 't :  this  shall  end  without  the  per- 
dition of  souls.  Aside.  Marry,  I  '11  ride  your  horse 
as  well  as  I  ride  you. 

Re-enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 

To  Fabian.  I  have  his  horse  to  take  up  the  quarrel. 
I  have  persuaded  him  the  youth  's  a  devil. 

Fab.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him  ;  and  pants 
and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sir  To.  To  Viola.  There 's  no  remedy,  sir  :  he 
will  fight  with  you  for  's  oath  sake.  Marry,  he  hath 
better  bethought  him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds  that 
now  scarce  to  be  worth  talking  of  :  therefore  draw  for 
the  supportance  of  his  vow  :  he  protests  he  will  not 
hurt  you. 

Vio.  Aside.   Pray  God  defend  me  !     A  little  thing 
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would  make  me  tell  them  liow  much  I  lack  of  a 
man. 

/'(?/).  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  To.  Come,  Sir  Andrew,  there's  no  remedy: 
the  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one 
bout  with  you  ;  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it :  but 
he  has  promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.     Come  on  ;  to 't. 

Sir  And.   Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath  !         Draws. 

Vio.   I  do  assure  you,  'tis  against  my  will.     Draws. 

Enter  AXTOXJO. 

Ant.  Put  up  your  sword.     If  this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me  : 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.  Drawing. 

Sir  To.  You,  sir !  why,  what  are  you  ? 

Ant.   One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

■5"/;-  To.   Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for  you. 

Draws. 

Fab.  O  good  Sir  Toby,  hold  !  here  come  the 
officers. 

Sir  To.   I  '11  be  with  you  anon. 

Vio.   Pray,  sir,  put  your  sword  up,  if  you  please. 

Sir  And.  Many,  will  I,  sir :  and,  for  that  I  pro- 
mised you,  I  'II  be  as  good  as  my  word.  He  will  bear 
you  easily  and  reins  well. 

Enter  Two  Officers. 

First  Off.  This  is  the  man  ;  do  thy  office. 

Second  Off.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  Count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

First  Off.   No,  sir,  no  jot :  I  know  your  favour  well. 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. 
Take  him  away  :  he  knows  I  know  him  v/ell. 
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Ant.   I  must  obey.      To  Viola.     This  comes  with 
seeking  you  ; 
But  there  's  no  remedy  :  I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do,  now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse  ?     It  grieves  me 
Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you 
Than  what  befalls  myself.     You  stand  amaz'd  ; 
But  be  of  comfort. 

Second  Off.  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant,   I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 

Via.  What  money,  sir  ? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show'd  me  here, 
And  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble, 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I  '11  lend  you  something :  my  having  is  not  much  : 
I  '11  make  division  of  my  present  with  you. 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  coffer. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  me  now  ? 

Is  't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?     Do  not  tempt  my  misery. 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man 
As  to  upl>raid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vio.  I  know  of  none  ; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice  or  any  feature. 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness, 
Or  any  taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant.  O  heavens  themselves  ! 

Second  Off.   Come,  sir  :  I  pray  you,  go. 

Ant.   Let  me  speak  a  little.     This  youth  that  you 
see  here 
I  snatch'd  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death, 
Reliev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
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Most  venerable  woitli,  did  I  devotion. 

First  Off.   What 's  that  to  us  ?     Tlie  time  goes  by  : 
away  ! 

Ant.  But,  O  !  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god. 
Thou  hast,  .Sebastian,  done  good  feature  .shame. 
In  nature  there's  no  l)lemish  but  the  mind  ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform 'd  but  the  unkind  : 
Virtue  is  beauty,  but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks  o'erflourished  by  the  devil. 

Fi7-st  Off.  The  man  grows  mad  :  away  w  ith  him  I 
Come,  come,  sir. 

Ant.  Lead  me  on. 

Exeunt  Officers  -dnih  AxTOXto. 

I'io.  Methinks  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fly, 
That  he  believes  himself;  so  do  not  I. 
Prove  true,  imagination,  O !  prove  true, 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you. 

Sir  To.  Come  hither,  knight  ;  come  hither,  Fabian  : 
we  '11  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage 
saws. 

Vio.   lie  nam'd  Sebastian  :  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass  ;  even  such  and  so 
In  favour  was  my  brother  ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament, 
For  him  I  imitate.     O  !  if  it  prove 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love. 

Exit. 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a 
coward  than  a  hare.  His  di.shonesty  appears  in  leaving 
his  friend  here  in  necessity,  and  denying  him  ;  and  for 
his  cowardship,  ask  Fabian. 

Fab.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious 
in  it. 

Sir  And.   'Slid,  I  'II  after  him  again  and  beat  him. 

.Sir  To.  Do  ;  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy 
sword. 
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Sir  And.  An  I  do  not, —  Exit. 

Fah.   Come,  let 's  see  the  event. 
Sir  To.   I  dare  lay  any  money  'twill  be  nothing  yet. 

Exeunt, 

ACT    IV 

SCENE  I.— The  Street  before  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  SEBASTIAN  and  Clown. 

Clo.  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not  sent 
for  you  ? 

Seb.  Go  to,  go  to  ;  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow : 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out,  i'  faith  !  No,  I  do  not  know  you ; 
nor  I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady  to  bid  you  come 
speak  with  her  ;  nor  your  name  is  not  Master  Cesario ; 
nor  this  is  not  my  nose  neither.  Nothing  that  is  so 
is  so. 

Seb.  I  prithee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else  : 
Thou  know'st  not  me. 

Clo.  Vent  my  folly  !  He  has  heard  that  word  of 
some  great  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  fool.  Vent 
my  folly  !  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world, 
will  prove  a  cockney.  I  prithee  now,  ungird  thy 
strangeness  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  vent  to  my  lady. 
Shall  I  vent  to  her  that  thou  art  coming  ? 

Seb.   I  prithee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me  : 
There 's  money  for  thee :  if  you  tany  longer 
I  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand.  These 
wise  men  that  give  fools  money  get  themselves  a  good 
report  after  fourteen  years'  purchase. 

Enter  Sir  Axdreiv. 

.Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  ?  there  's 
for  you.  Striking  Sebastian, 
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Sch.  Why,  there  's  for  thee,  and  there,  and  there. 
Are  all  the  people  mad?  Beating  Sir  Axdrew, 

Enter  Sir  TOBV  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Hold,  sir,  or  I'll  throw  your  dagger  o'er 
the  house. 

Clo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight.  I  would  not 
be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  twopence.  Exit. 

Sir  To.  Come  on,  sir  :  hold. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone  ;  I  '11  go  another  way 
to  work  with  him  :  I  '11  have  an  action  of  battery 
against  him  if  there  be  any  law  in  Illyria.  Though  I 
struck  him  first,  yet  it 's  no  matter  for  that. 

Seb.  Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Come, 
my  young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron  :  you  are  well 
fleshed  ;  come  on. 

Sch.   I  will  be  free  from  thee.     What  would'st  thou 
now  ? 
If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword. 

Sir  To.  What,  what  !  Nay,  then  I  must  have  an 
ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you. 

Draws. 
Enter  Olivia. 

on.   Hold,  Toby  !  on  thy  life  I  charge  thee,  hold  ! 
Sir  To.  Madam  ! 

on.  Will  it  be  ever  thus  ?    Ungracious  wretch  ! 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 
Where   manners   ne'er  were  preach'd.      Out  of  my 

sight  ! 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario. 
Rudesby,  be  gone  ! 

Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Fabian. 
I  prithee,  gentle  friend, 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
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In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 

Against  tliy  peace.     Go  with  me  to  my  house, 

And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 

This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up,  that  thou  therehy 

May'st  smile  at  this.     Thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go  : 

Do  not  deny.     l]eshrew  his  soul  for  me, 

He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee. 

Seb.  What  relish  is  in  this  ?  liow  runs  the  stream  ? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream. 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep  ; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep  ! 

Oli.   Nay ;  come,  I  prithee  ;  would  thou'dst  be  rul'd 
by  me  .' 

Scb.  Madam,  I  will. 

OIL  O  !  say  so,  and  so  be.     Extiiiif. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Olivia's  Home. 
Enter  Maria  and  Clo^on. 

Mar.  Nay,  I  prithee,  put  on  this  gown  and  this 
beard  :  make  him  believe  thou  art  Sir  Topas  the 
curate  :  do  it  quickly ;  I  '11  call  Sir  Toby  the  whilst. 

Exit. 

Clo.  Well,  I  '11  put  it  on  and  I  will  dissemble  my- 
self in 't :  and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that  ever  dis- 
sembled in  such  a  gown.  I  am  not  tall  enough  to 
become  the  function  well,  nor  lean  enough  to  be 
thought  a  good  student  ;  but  to  be  said  an  honest  man 
and  a  good  housekeeper  goes  as  fairly  as  to  say  a 
careful  man  and  a  great  scholar.  The  competitors 
enter. 

Ettter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria, 

Sir  To.  Jove  bless  thee.  Master  parson. 
Clo.  Bonos  dies,  Sir  Toby  :  for  as  the  old  hermit  of 
Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily  said 
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to  a  niece  of  King  Gorboduc,  *  That  that  is  is;'  so  I, 
being  Master  parson,  am  Master  parson,  for  what  is 
'  tliat '  but  '  that,'  and  *  is '  but  '  is   ? 

Sir  To.   To  him.  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.   What,  ho  !  I  say.     Peace  in  this  prison. 

Sir  To.   The  knave  counterfeits  well ;  a  good  knave. 

Mai.   Within.  Who  calls  there  ? 

Clo.  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit 
Malvolio  the  lunatic. 

j\/al.  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  good  Sir  Topas,  go  to 
my  lady. 

Clo.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend  !  how  vexest  thou  this 
man  !  Talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies  ? 

Sir  To.  Well  said.  Master  parson. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged. 
Good  Sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  m.ad :  they  have 
laid  me  here  in  hideous  darkness. 

Clo.  Fie,  thou  dishonest  Satan  !  I  call  thee  by  the 
msst  modest  terms  ;  for  I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones 
that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy.  Sayest 
thou  that  house  is  dark? 

Mai.  As  hell.  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows  transparent  as  bar- 
ricadoes,  and  the  clerestories  toward  the  south-north 
are  as  lustrous  as  ebony  ;  and  yet  complainest  thou  of 
obstruction  ? 

Mai.  I  am  not  mad.  Sir  Topas.  I  say  to  you,  this 
house  is  dark. 

Clo.  Madman,  thou  errest  :  I  say  there  is  no  dark- 
ness but  ignorance,  in  which  thou  art  more  puzzled 
than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 

Mai.  I  say  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance, 
though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell ;  and  I  say 
there  was  never  man  thus  abused.  I  am  no  more 
mad  than  you  are  :  make  the  trial  of  it  in  any  constant 
question. 
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Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning 
wild  fowl  ? 

Mai.  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  in- 
habit a  bird. 

Clo.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 

Mai.  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve 
his  opinion. 

Clo.  Fare  thee  well :  remain  thou  still  in  darkness. 
Thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  ere  I  will 
allow  of  thy  v/its,  and  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou 
dispossess  the  soul  of  thy  grandam.     Fare  thee  well. 

Afal.  Sir  Topas !  Sir  Topas  ! 

Sir  To.  My  most  exquisite  Sir  Topas  ! 

Clo.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters. 

Mar,  Thou  might'st  have  done  this  without  thy 
beard  and  gown  ;  he  sees  thee  not> 

Sir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring  me 
word  how  thou  findest  him  :  I  would  we  were  well 
rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may  be  conveniently 
delivered,  I  would  he  were ;  for  I  am  now  so  far  in 
offence  with  my  niece  that  I  cannot  pursue  with  any 
safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot.  Come  by  and  by  to 
my  chamber.  Exeunt  Sir  Toby  and  Maria. 

Clo.     Hiy  Robin,  Jolly  Robin, 

Tell  vie  how  thy  lady  does. 

Mai.   Fool! 

Clo.  Afy  lady  is  unkind,  perdy. 

Mai.  Fool! 

Clo.  Alas!  xoliy  is  she  so  ? 

Mai.  Fool,  I  say  ! 

Clo.  She  loz'es  another. 

Who  calls,  ha? 
Afal.  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well  at 
my  hand,  help  me  to   a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,   and 
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]iaper.  As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will  live  to  be  thank- 
ful to  thee  for  't. 

Clo.  Master  Malvolio  ! 

Mai.  Ay,  good  fool. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  besides  your  five  wits? 

Mai.  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously 
abused  :  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  thou  art. 

Clo.  But  as  well?  then  you  are  mad  indeed,  if  you 
be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mai.  They  have  here  propertied  me  ;  keep  me  in 
darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses  !  and  do  all  they 
can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Clo.  Advise  you  what  you  say :  the  minister  is  here. 
Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  heavens  restore  !  en- 
deavour thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble 
babble. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas  ! 

Clo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow. 
Who,  I,  sir?  not  I,  sir.  God  be  wi'  you,  good  Sir 
Topas.     Marry,  amen.     I  will,  sir,  I  will. 

Mai.  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say  ! 

Clo.  Alas!  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  sir?  I 
am  shent  for  speaking  to  you. 

l\Ial.  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light  and  some 
paper:  I  tell  thee  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as  any 
man  in  Illyria. 

Cio.  Well-a-day,  that  you  were,  sir  ! 

Mai.  By  this  hand,  I  am.  Good  fool,  some  ink, 
paper,  and  light ;  and  convey  what  I  will  set  down  to 
my  lady  :  it  shall  advantage  thee  more  than  ever  the 
bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo.  I  will  help  you  to't.  But  tell  me  true,  are  you 
not  mad  indeed  ?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit  ? 

Mai.  Believe  me,  I  am  not :  I  tell  thee  true. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  '11  ne'er  believe  a  madman  till  I  see 
his  brains.     I  will  fetch  you  light  and  paper  and  ink. 
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Mai,  Fool,  I  '11  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree  :  I 
prithee,  be  gone. 

Clo.  I  am  gone,  sir. 

And  anon,  sir, 
I  ^11  be  with  you  again. 
In  a  trice, 
Like  to  the  old  J  'ice, 
Your  need  to  sustain  ; 

Who  -with  dagger  of  lath, 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath. 

Cries,  Ah,  ha!  to  the  devil : 
Like  a  mad  lad. 
Fare  thy  Jiails,  dad ; 

Adieu,  goodman  drivel.  Exit, 

SCENE  III.— Olivia's  Garden. 
Enter  Sebastian. 
Seb.  This  is  the  air  ;  that  is  the  glorious  sun  ; 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel 't  and  see 't ; 
And  though  'tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus, 
Yet  'tis  not  madness.     Where  's  Antonio  then  ? 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant ; 
Yet  there  he  was,  and  there  I  found  this  credit, 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 
His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service  ; 
For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense 
That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse. 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes, 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason  that  persuades  me 
To  any  other  trust  but  that  I  am  mad 
Or  else  the  lady  's  mad  :  yet,  if  'twere  so. 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  followers. 
Take  and  givje  back  affairs  and  their  dispatch 
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With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing 
As  I  perceive  she  does.  There  's  soinetlung  in 't 
That  is  deceivable.     But  here  the  lady  comes. 

Enter  Olivia  and  a  Priest. 

OIL   Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine.     If  you  mean 
well, 
Now  go  with  me  and  with  this  holy  man 
Into  the  chantry  by  ;  there,  before  him. 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof. 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith  ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace.     He  shall  conceal  it 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note, 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth.     What  do  you  say  ? 

Seb.   I  'il  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you  ; 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

on.  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father  ;  and  heavens 
so  shine 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine  !     Exeunt, 

ACT  V 

SCENE  \.— The  Street  before  OlivlCs  House. 

Enter  Clo^vn  and  Fabian. 

Fab.  Now,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  me  see  his  letlei. 
Clo.  Good  Master  Fabian,  grant  me  another  request. 
Fab.   Any  thing. 

Clo.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 
Fab.  This  is,   to  give  a  dog,   and  in  recompense 
desire  my  dog  again. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  Lady  Olivia,  friends? 
Clo.  Ay,  sir  ;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 
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Duke.  I  know  thee  well :  how  dost  thou,  my  good 
fellow  1 

Clo.  Truly  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes  and  the  worse 
for  my  friends. 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary ;  the  better  for  thy  friends. 

Clo.  No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me  and  make  an  ass  of 
me ;  now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass  :  so  that 
by  my  foes,  sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of  myself, 
and  by  my  friends  I  am  abused  :  so  that,  conclusions 
to  be  as  kisses,  if  your  four  negatives  make  your  two 
affirmatives,  why  then,  the  worse  for  my  friends  and 
the  better  for  my  foes. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no  ;  though  it  please  you  to 
be  one  of  my  friends. 

Duke.  Thou  shall  not  be  the  worse  for  me  :  there  's 
gold. 

Clo.  But  that  it  \vould  be  double-dealing,  sir,  I 
would  you  could  make  it  another. 

Duke.  O !  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo.  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this 
once,  and  let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it. 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  a 
double-dealer  :  there 's  another. 

Clo.  Pn'mo,  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play  ;  and  the 
old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all :  the  triplex,  sir,  is 
a  good  tripping  measure  ;  or  the  bells  of  Saint  Bennet, 
sir,  may  put  you  in  mind  ;  one,  two,  three. 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at 
this  throw  :  if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here 
to  speak  with  her,  and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it 
may  awake  my  bounty  further. 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I  come 
again.     I  go,  sir  ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  to  think 
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that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness  ; 

but  as  you  say,  sir,  let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  I  will 

awake  it  anon.  Exit. 

I'io.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 

Enter  Amtonio  and  OJicers. 

Duke.  That  face  of  liis  I  do  remember  well ; 
Yet  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd 
As  black  as  Vulcan  in  the  smoke  of  war. 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable ; 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 
That  very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him.     What 's  the  matter  ? 

First  Off.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phoenix  and  her  fraught  from  Candy ; 
And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board, 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg. 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state, 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

I'io.   He  did  me  kindness,  sir,  drew  on  my  side; 
But  in  conclusion  put  strange  speech  upon  me : 
I  know  not  what  'twas  but  distraction. 

Duke.   Notal:>le  pirate !  thou  salt-water  thief ! 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies, 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear. 
Hast  made  thine  enemies  ? 

Ant,  Orsino,  noble  sir, 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me : 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief  or  pirate, 
Though  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino's  enemy.     A  w  itchcraft  drew  me  hither ; 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there  by  your  side, 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem ;  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was : 
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His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 

My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 

All  his  in  dedication ;  for  his  sake 

Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love, 

Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town; 

Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset : 

Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning. 

Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger, 

Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 

And  grew  a  twenty  years  removed  thing 

While  one  would  wink,  denied  me  mine  own  purse, 

Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 

Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke.  When  came  he  to  this  town? 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord ;  and  for  three  months  before. 
No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy, 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

Enter  OLIVIA  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Here  comes  the  countess :  no\\'  heaven  walks 
on  earth  ! 
But  for  thee,  fellow;  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness: 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me  ; 
But  more  of  that  anon.     Take  him  aside. 

OH.  W^hat  M'ould  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not  have. 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ? 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  mo. 

Vio.  Madam  ! 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia, — 

on.  What  do  you  say,  Cesario?    Good,  my  lord, — 

Vio.  My  lord  would  speak  ;   my  duty  hushes  me. 

OK.   If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord, 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
As  howling  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel  ? 
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OH.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke,  What,  to  peiverseness ?  you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out 
That  e'er  devotion  tender'd  !     What  shall  I  do  ? 

Oli.  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  become 
him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  the  Eg)'ptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love  ?  a  savage  jealousy 
That  sometime  savours  nobly.     But  hear  me  this: 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour. 
Live  you  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  still ; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love, 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye. 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. 
Come,  boy,  with  me;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief; 
I  '11  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love. 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove. 

^'io.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 

OH.  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 

Vio.  After  him  I  love 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life. 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife. 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above. 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love  ! 

Oli.  Ay  me,  detested  !  how  am  I  beguil'd  ! 

Vio.  Who  does  beguile   you?    who   does   do    you 
wrong  ? 

Oli.   Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?     Is  it  so  long? 
Call  forth  the  lioly  father. 

Duke.  Come  a\\ay  ! 
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Oli.  Whither,  my  lord  ?     Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke.  Husband  ! 

Oli.  Ay,  husband  :  can  he  that  deny  ? 

Duke.   Her  husband,  sirrah  ! 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Oli.  Alas  !  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety. 
Fear  not,  Cesario  ;  take  thy  fortunes  up ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st. 

Enter  Priest. 

O  welcome,  father  ! 
Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence, 
Here  to  unfold,  though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe,  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  pass'd  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Priest.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings  ; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 
Since  when,    my  watch  hath  told   me,   toward  my 

grave 
I  have  travelled  but  two  hours. 

Duke.  O  thou  dissembling  cub  !  what  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow? 
Farewell,  and  take  her;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  ne\  er  meet. 
Vio.   My  lord,  I  do  protest, — • 

Oli.  O  !  do  not  swear  : 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 
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Enter  Sir  AxDREiv  Aguecueek. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon  !  send  one 
presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

Oli.   What 's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and  has 
given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too.  For  the  love 
of  God,  your  help  !  I  had  rather  than  forty  pound  I 
were  at  home. 

Oli.  Who  has  done  this,  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario :  we 
took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he  's  the  very  devil  incar- 
dinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario  ? 

Sir  And.  'Od's  lifelings  !  here  he  is.  You  broke  my 
head  for  nothing  !  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set  on  to 
do  't  by  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.   Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?  I  never  hurt  you : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me  without  cause ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have 
hurt  me  :  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Clown. 

Here  comes  Sir  Toby  halting;  you  shall  hear  more  : 
but  if  he  had  not  been  in  drink  he  would  have  tickled 
you  othergates  than  he  did. 

Duke.   How  now,  gentleman  !  how  is  't  with  you  ? 

Sir  To,  That 's  all  one :  has  hurt  me,  and  there  's 
the  end  on  't.     Sot,  didst  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot  ? 

Clo.  O  !  he  's  drunk.  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone :  his 
eyes  were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he  's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy-measures 
pavin.     I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

Oli.  Away  with  him  !  Who  hath  made  this  havoc 
with  them  ? 
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Sir  And.   I  '11  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  l^ecause  we  '11  be 
dressed  together. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help  ?    an  ass-head,   and  a  cox- 
comb, and  a  knave,  a  thin- faced  knave,  a  gull ! 
on.   Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 
Exeunt  Clown,  Fabian,  Sir  Toby,  and 
Sir  Andrew. 
Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb.   I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kinsman; 
But  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you  : 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,   one   habit,    and  two 
persons  ; 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is,  and  is  not ! 

Seb.  Antonio  !  O  my  dear  Antonio  ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me 
Since  I  have  lost  thee  ! 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio  ? 

Ant.   How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself? 
An  apple  cleft  in  two  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian  ? 

on.  Most  wonderful  ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there  ?  I  never  had  a  brother ; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  eveiy  where,     I  had  a  sister, 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devour'd. 
Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me  ? 
What  countryman  ?  what  name  ?  what  parentage  ? 

Vio.  Of  Messaline  :  Sebastian  was  my  father  ; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too. 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb. 
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If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Stb.  A  spirit  I  am  indeed  ; 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek. 
And  say  '  Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola  ! ' 

Vio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Vio.  And  died  that  day  when  Viola  from  her  birth 
Had  number'd  thirteen  years, 

St'b.  O  !  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul. 
He  finished  indeed  his  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio,  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp 'd  attire, 
Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump 
That  I  am  Viola  :  which  to  confirm, 
I  '11  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  this  town, 
Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds  :  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preserv'd  to  serve  this  noble  count. 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 

Seb.    To  Olivia.  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  been 
mistook ; 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid ; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd. 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

Ditke.  Be  not  amaz'd  ;  right  noble  is  his  blood. 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck. 
To  Viola.  Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times 
Thou  never  should'st  love  woman  like  to  me. 
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Vio.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear, 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

Duke.  Give  me  thy  hand  ; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Vio.  The  captain  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore 
Hath  my  maid's  garments  :  he  upon  some  action 
Is  now  in  durance  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman,  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

Oli.  He  shall  enlarge  him.    Fetch  Malvolio  hither. 
And  yet,  alas !  now  I  remember  me, 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he  's  much  distract. 
A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish 'd  his. 

Re-enter  CIotvh,  with  a  letter,  ahd  Fabian. 

How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  madain,  he  holds  Belzebub  at  the  stave's 
end  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do.  Has  here 
writ  a  letter  to  you :  I  should  have  given  't  you  to-day 
morning  ;  but  as  a  madman's  epistles  are  no  gospels, 
so  it  skills  not  much  when  they  are  delivered. 

Oli.  Open 't,  and  read  it. 

Clo,  Look  then  to  be  well  edified  when  the  fool 
delivers  the  madman. 
By  the  Lord,  madam, — 

Oli.   How  now  !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness  :  an  your 
ladyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  must  allow 
vox. 

Oli.   Prithee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 

Clo.  So  I  do,  madonna  ;  but  to  read  his  right  wits 
is  to  read  thus:  therefore  perpend,  my  princess,  and 
give  ear. 

Oli.  To  Fabian.  Read  it  you,  sirrah. 
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Fab.  By  the  Lord,  niadcvn,  yon  wroi^q  me,  and 
the  tvorld  shall  know  it :  though  you  have  put  me  into 
darkness,  and  given  your  dninken  cousin  rule  over  me, 
yet  have  I  the  benefit  of  my  senses  as  well  as  your  lady- 
ship. I  have  your  oivn  letter  that  induced  me  to  the 
semblance  I  put  on  ;  with  the  which  I  doubt  not  but  to 
do  myself  much  right,  or  you  much  shame.  'J'hink  of 
vie  as  you  please.  I  leave  my  duty  a  little  unthought 
of  and  speak  out  of  my  injury. 

The  madly-used  Malvolio. 

OH.   Did  he  write  this  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  madam. 

Duke.  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction, 

OH.  See  him  deliver'd,  Fabian  ;  bring  liim  hither. 

Exit  Fabian. 
My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  further  thought  on, 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife, 
One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  on  't,  so  please  you, 
Here  at  my  house  and  at  my  proper  cost. 

Duke.   Madam,  I  am  most  apt  to  embrace  your  offer. 
To  Viola.  Your  master  quits  you  ;  and  for  your  ser- 
vice done  him, 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex. 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding. 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long, 
Here  is  my  hand :  you  shall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress. 

Oli.  A  sister  !  you  are  she. 

Re-enter  Fabian;  with  Malvolio. 

Duke.  Is  this  the  madman  ? 

OH.  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same. 

How  now,  Malvolio  ! 

Mai.  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong. 

Qli.  Have  I,  Malvolio  ?  no. 
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Mai.   Lady,  you  have.     Pray  you  peruse  that  letter. 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand  : 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand  or  phrase  ; 
Or  say  'tis  not  your  seal  nor  your  invention  : 
You  can  say  none  of  this.     Well,  grant  it  then, 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour, 
Bade  me  come  smiling  and  cross-garter'd  to  you. 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  Sir  Toby  and  the  lighter  people  ; 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 
Why  have  you  suffer'd  me  to  be  imprison 'd, 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on  ?  tell  me  why. 

OH.  Alas  !  ]\Ialvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing. 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character; 
But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand  : 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad  ;  then  cam'st  in  smiling, 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  pre-suppos'd 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Prithee,  be  content : 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee ; 
But  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak. 

And  let  no  quarrel  nor  no  brawl  to  come 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour. 
Which  I  have  wonder'd  at.     In  hope  it  shall  not, 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself  and  Toby 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here, 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceiv'd  against  him.     Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance  ; 
In  recompense  whereof  he  hath  maxuied  her. 
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How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  follow'd, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge, 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh'd 
That  have  on  both  sides  pass'd. 

OH.  Alas  !  poor  fool,  how  have  they  baffled  thee. 

Clo.  Why,  '  some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrown  upon 
them.'  I  was  one,  sir,  in  this  interlude;  one  Sir 
Topas,  sir;  but  that  's  all  one.  '  By  the  Lord,  fool,  I 
am  not  mad.'  But  do  you  remember?  'Madam, 
why  laugh  you  at  such  a  barren  rascal  ?  an  you  smile 
not,  he  's  gagg'd ' :  and  thus  the  whirligig  of  time 
brings  in  his  revenges. 

Mai.  I  '11  be  reveng'd  on  the  whole  pack  of  you. 

Exit, 

Oli.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 

Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace. 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet  : 
When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents, 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls.     Meantime,  sweet  sister, 
We  will  not  part  from  hence.     Cesario,  come  ; 
For  so  you  shall  be,  while  you  are  a  man ; 
But  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen. 

Exeunt  all,  except  Clmoii. 

Clo.  When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy, 

IVith  hey,  ho,  the  tvind  and  the  rain  ; 
.  A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  rvery  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  tnati's  estate. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain  ; 

'Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  niat  shut  their  gates, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day, 

IV.  G 
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But  uksTH  I  lanu,  aJas  !  /o  vmv, 

ll'tth  key,  hs>t  tfu  wind  and  the  rain  ; 

By  fwaggering  cculd  J  mvir  thrrit, 
Bor  the  rain  it  raineth  nery  day. 

But  rehtn  I  came  unto  my  beds. 

With  hey,  ko,  the  wind  and  the  rain  ; 

ll'ith  tosi-p0ts  still  had  drunken  heads, 
Fifr  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A  great  while  ago  the  vxfrld  hegun. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain  ; 

But  that  V  all  one,  our  flay  is  done. 
And  we  7/  strrie  to  please  you  every  day, 

ExU. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON.-^ 

LeoNTES,  King  of  Sicilia. 
Mamillius,  yotttig  Prince  of  Sicilia. 
Camillo,        1 

AnTIGONUS,     \     r       J      y-c--    •;• 

\  Lords  of  Sicilia. 
Cleomenes,  ( 

Dion,  ) 

POLIXENES,  King  of  Bohemia. 

Florizel,  Prince  of  Bohemia. 

Archidamus,  a  Lord  of  Bohemia. 

An  old  Shepherd,  reputed  Fat/ier  of  Perdita. 

Clown,  his  Son. 

AuTOLYCus,  a  Rogue. 

A  Mariner, 

A  Gaoler. 

Hermione,  Queen  to  Leontes. 

Perdita,  Daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hermione. 

Paulina,  Wife  to  Antigonus. 

Emilia,  a  Lady  attending  on  Hermione. 

Dorcas,    !  S/iefherdesses. 

Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,   Officers,   and  Servants, 
Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses,  Guards,  &'c. 

Time,  as  Chorus. 

SCENE 
Sometimes  in  Sicilia,  sometimes  in  Bohemia. 
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ACT  I 

SCENE  l.—Sicilia.     An  Antechamhcr  in  Leoxtes' 
Palace, 

Enter  Camillo  and  Archwamus. 

Arch.  If  you  shall  chance,  Camillo,  to  visit  Bohemia, 
on  the  like  occasion  whereon  my  services  are  now  on 
foot,  you  shall  see,  as  I  have  said,  great  difference  be- 
twixt our  Bohemia  and  your  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  think,  this  coming  summer,  the  King  of 
Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation  which  he 
justly  owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  shall  shame  us 
we  will  be  justified  in  our  loves  :  for  indeed, — 

Cam.  Beseech  you, — 

Arch.  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my  know- 
ledge :  we  cannot  with  such  magnificence — in  so  rare 
— I  know  not  what  to  say.  We  will  give  you  sleepy 
drinks,  that  your  senses,  unintelligent  of  our  insufti- 
cience,  may,  though  they  cannot  praise  us,  as  little  ac- 
cuse us. 

Cam.  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what 's 
given  freely. 

Arch.  Believe  me,  I  speak  as  my  understanding 
instructs  me,  and  as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utter- 
ance. 

Cavi.     Sicilia  cannot   show   himself    over-kind   to 
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Bohemia.  They  were  trained  together  in  their  child- 
hoods ;  and  there  rooted  betwixt  tliem  then  such  an 
affection  which  cannot  choose  but  branch  now.  Since 
their  more  mature  dignities  and  royal  necessities  made 
separation  of  their  society,  their  encounters,  though 
not  personal,  have  been  royally  attorneyed  with  inter- 
change of  gifts,  letters,  loving  embassies  ;  that  they 
have  seemed  to  be  together,  though  absent,  shook 
hands,  as  over  a  vast,  and  embraced,  as  it  were,  from 
the  ends  of  opposed  winds.  The  heavens  continue 
their  loves  ! 

Arch.  I  think  there  is  not  in  the  world  either  ma- 
lice or  matter  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  imspeakable 
comfort  of  your  young  Prince  Mamillius  ;  it  is  a  gentle- 
man of  the  greatest  promise  that  ever  came  into  my 
note. 

Cam,  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes  of 
him.  It  is  a  gallant  child  ;  one  that  indeed  physics 
the  subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh  ;  they  that  went 
on  crutches  ere  he  was  born  desire  yet  their  life  to  see 
him  a  man. 

Arch,  Would  they  else  be  content  to  die  ? 

Cam.  Yes  ;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse  why  tliey 
should  desire  to  live. 

Arch.  If  the  king  had  no  son,  they  would  desire  to 
live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.-77/6'  Same.     A  Room  of  State  in  tJie 
Palace. 

Enter  Leoxtes,  Polixenes,  IIermioxe,  Mamillius, 
Camillo,  and  Attendants. 

Pol.  Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  have  been 
The  shepherd's  note  since  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burden  :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fill'd  up,  my  brother,  M'ith  our  thanks ; 
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And  yet  we  should  for  perpetuity 

Go  hence  in  debt  :  and  therefore,  like  a  ciplier, 

Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply 

With  one  '  We  thank  you  '  many  thousands  more 

That  go  before  it. 

Leon.  Stay  your  thanks  awhile, 

And  pay  them  when  you  part, 

t^ol.  Sir,  that 's  to-morrow. 

I  am  question'd  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence  ;  that  may  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 
'  This  is  put  forth  too  truly  !  '  Besides,  I  liave  stay'd 
To  tire  your  royalty. 

Leon.  We  are  tougher,  brother. 

Than  you  can  put  us  to  't. 

Pol.  No  longer  stay. 

Leon,  One  seven-night  longer. 

Pol.  Very  sooth,  to-morrow. 

Leon.   We  '11  part  the  time  between  's  then  ;  and  in 
that 
I  '11  no  gainsaying. 

Pol.  Press  me  not,  beseech  you,  so. 

There   is  no   tongue  that   moves,   none,   none   i'  the 

world, 
So  soon  as  yours  could  win  me  :  so  it  should  now. 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
'Twere  needful  I  denied  it.     My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward  ;  which  to  hinder 
Were  in  your  love  a  whip  to  me  ;  my  stay 
To  )'ou  a  charge  and  trouble  :  to  save  both, 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

Leon.  Tongue-tied,  our  queen  ?  speak  you. 

Ller.   I  had  thought,  sir,   to   have  held  my  peace 
until 
You  had  dra\^Ti  oaths  from  him  not  to  stay.    You,  sir, 
Charge  him  too  coldly  :  tell  him,  you  are  sure 
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All  in  Bohemia  's  well :  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclaim'd  :  say  this  to  him, 
He  's  beat  from  his  best  ward. 

Leon.  Well  said,  Hermione. 

Her.  To  tell  he  longs  to  see  his  son  were  strong  : 
But  let  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go  ; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay, 
We  '11  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs. 
To  POLIXENES,  Yet  of  your  royal  presence  I  'U  ad- 
venture 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I  '11  give  him  my  commission 
To  let  him  there  a  month  behind  the  gest 
Prefix'd  for 's  parting  :  yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord.     You  '11  stay  ? 

Pol.  No,  madam. 

Her.  Nay,  but  you  will  ? 

Pol.  I  iTiay  not,  verily. 

Her.   Verily ! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  voU'S  ;  but  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with 

oaths. 
Should  yet  say,  'Sir,  no  going.'     Verily, 
You  shall  not  go  :  a  lady's  '  verily  '  's 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet  ? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner, 
Not  like  a  guest ;  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.     How  say 

you  ? 
My  prisoner  or  my  guest  ?  by  your  dread  'verily,* 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 

Pol.  Your  guest  then,  madam  : 

To  be  your  prisoner  should  import  offending  ; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit 
Than  you  to  punish. 
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Her,  Not  your  gaoler  then, 

But  your  kind  hostess.     Come,  I  '11  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks  and  yours  when  you  were  boys  : 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then. 

Pol.  We  were,  fair  queen, 

Two  lads  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her,  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'  the  two? 

Pol.  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs  that  did  frisk  i'  the 
sun, 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other :  m  hat  we  chang'd 
Was  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  no,  nor  dreani'd 
That  any  did.     Had  we  pursu'd  that  life, 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear'd 
With  stronger  blood,  we  should  have  answer'd  heaven 
Boldly  '  not  guilty ; '  the  imposition  clear'd 
Hereditary  ours. 

Her,  By  this  we  gather 

You  have  trii)p'd  since. 

Pol.  O  !  my  most  sacred  lady. 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  born  to  's ;  for 
In  those  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl ; 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  cross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  playfellow. 

Her.  Grace  to  boot  ! 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion,  lest  you  say. 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils  ;  yet,  go  on : 
The  offences  we  have  made  you  do  we  '11  answer ; 
If  you  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  slipp'd  not 
With  any  but  with  us. 

Leon.  Is  he  won  yet  ? 

Her.  He  '11  stay,  my  lord. 

Leon.  At  my  request  he  would  not, 
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Hermione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spok'st 
To  better  purpose. 

Her.  Never  ? 

Leon.  Never,  but  once. 

He7:  What !  have  I  twice  said  well  ?  when  was  't 
before  ? 
I  prithee  tell  me ;  cram 's  with  praise,  and  make  's 
As  fat  as  tame  things :  one  good  deed  dying  tongueless 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages  :  you  may  ride 's 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.     But  to  the  goal : 
My  last  good  deed  was  to  entreat  his  stay : 
What  was  my  first  ?  it  has  an  elder  sister, 
Or  I  mistake  you  :  O  !  would  her  name  were  Grace. 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose  :  when  ? 
Nay,  let  me  have  't ;  I  long. 

Leon.  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed  months  had  sour'd  themselves  to  death, 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand 
And  clap  thyself  my  love  :  then  didst  thou  utter 
'  I  am  yours  for  ever. ' 

Her.  'Tis  grace  indeed. 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice  ; 
The  one  for  ever  eam'd  a  royal  husband. 
The  other  for  some  while  a  friend. 

Giving  her  hand  to  POLIXENES. 

Leon.  Aside,  Too  hot,  too  hot ! 

To  mingle  friendship  far  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me  :  my  heart  dances  ; 
But  not  for  joy  ;  not  joy.     This  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on,  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom, 
And  well  become  the  agent :  't  may,  I  grant ; 
But  to  be  paddling  palms,  and  pinching  fingers, 
As  now  they  are,  and  making  practis'd  smiles, 
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As  in  a  looking-glass ;  and  then  to  sigh,  as  'twere 
The  mort  o'  the  deer ;  O  !  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows.     Maniillius, 
Art  thou  my  boy  ? 

Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  V  fecks  ! 

Why,  that 's  my  bawcock.     Wliat  !  hast  smutch'd  tliy 

nose? 
They  say  it 's  a  copy  out  of  mine.     Come,  captain, 
We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain  : 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf. 
Are  all  call'd  neat.     Still  virginalling 
Upon  his  palm  !    How  now,  you  wanton  calf! 
Art  thou  my  calf? 

Mam.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leon,  Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash  and  the  shoots 
that  I  have, 
To  be  full  like  me  :  yet  they  say  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eggs  ;  women  say  so. 
That  will  say  any  thing :  but  were  they  false 
As  o'er-dyed  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters,  false 
As  dice  are  to  be  wish'd  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  'twixt  his  and  mine,  yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me.     Come,  sir  page, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye  :  sweet  villain  ! 
Most  dear'st !    my  collop  !     Can  thy  dam  ? — may  't 

be?— 
Affection !  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre  : 
Thou  dost  make  possible  things  not  so  held, 
Communicat'st  with  dreams;— how  can  this  be? — 
With  what  's  unreal  thou  co-active  art. 
And  fellow'st  nothing  :  then  'tis  very  credent 
Thou  may'st  co-join  with  something  ;  and  thou  dost. 
And  that  beyond  commission,  and  I  find  it, 
And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains 
<\nd  hardening  of  my  brows. 
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Pol.  What  means  Sicilia  ? 

Her.  He  Komething  seems  unsettled. 

Pol.  How,  my  lord  ! 

What  cheer  ?  how  is  't  with  you,  best  brother  ? 

Her.  You  look 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction  : 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord  ? 

Leon.  No,  in  good  earnest. 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly. 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms  !    Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methoughts  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd, 
In  my  green  velvet  coat,  my  dagger  muzzled. 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove, 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous  : 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel. 
This  squash,  this  gentleman.     Mine  honest  friend. 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ? 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I  '11  fight. 

Leon.  You  will !  why,  happy  man  be  's  dole  !     j\Iy 
brother, 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol.  If  at  home,  sir, 

He  's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter, 
Now  my  sworn  friend  and  then  mine  enemy  ; 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all : 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December, 
And  with  his  varying  childness  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon.  So  stands  this  squire 

Offic'd  with  me.     We  two  will  walk,  my  lord, 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  steps.     Hermione, 
How  thou  lov'st  us,  show  in  our  brother's  welcome  ; 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily  be  cheap. 
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Next  to  thyself  and  my  young  rover,  he's 
Apparent  to  my  heart. 

Her.  If  you  would  seek  us, 

We  are  yours  i'  the  garden  :  shall 's  attend  you  there  ? 

Leon,  To  your  own  bents  dispose  you :  you  '11  be 
found, 
lie  you  beneath  the  sky.     Aside.     I  am  angling  now, 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 
Go  to,  go  to  ! 

llow  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him  ! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  husband  ! 

Exeunt  Polixenes,  Hermione,  and  Attendants. 
Gone  already  ! 
Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  a  fork'd  one ! 
Go  play,  boy,  play  ;  thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too,  but  so  disgrac'd  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave  :  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knell.     Go  play,  boy,  play.     There  have 

been, 
Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  cuckolds  ere  now  ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  present. 
Now,  while  I  speak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  the  arm, 
That  little  thinks  she  has  been  sluic'd  in 's  absence, 
And  his  pond  fish'd  by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour  ;  nay,  there  's  comfort  in  't, 
Whiles  other  men  have  gates,  and  those  gates  open'd. 
As  mine,  against  their  will.     Should  all  despair 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves.     Physic  for  't  there  is  non£ ; 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where  'tis  predominant ;  and  'tis  powerful,  think  it, 
From  east,  west,  north,  and  south :  be  it  concluded. 
No  barricado  for  a  belly :  know  't ; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy 
With  bag  and  baggage.     Many  a  thousand  on  's 
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Have  the  disease,  and  feel 't  not.     How  now,  boy  ! 

Mam.   I  am  like  you,  they  say. 

Leon.  Why,  that 's  some  comfort. 

What  !    Camillo  there  r 

Cam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.   Go  pla)',  Mamillius ;  thou 'rt  an  honest  man. 

Exit  AlAMILLlVS. 
Camillo,  this  great  sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Cam.   You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold : 
When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon.  Didst  note  it  ? 

Cam.  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions ;  made 
His  business  more  material. 

Leon.  Didst  perceive  it  ? 

Aside.   They  're   here  with  me  already,   whispering, 

rounding 
'  Sicilia  is  a  so-forth.'     'Tis  far  gone, 
When  I  shall  gust  it  last.     How  came  't,  Camillo, 
That  he  did  stay  ? 

Cam.  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 

Leon.   At  the  queen's,  be  't :  '  good '  should  be  per- 
tinent ; 
But  so  it  is,  it  is  not.     Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thy  conceit  is  soaking;  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks :  not  noted,  is  't, 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  some  severals 
Of  head -piece  extraordinary  ?  lower  messes 
Percliance  are  to  this  business  purblind ;  say. 

Cam.  Business,  my  lord  !  I  think  most  understand 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ha ! 

Cam.  Stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ay,  but  why  ? 

Cam.  To  satisfy  your  highness  and  the  entreaties 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 
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Leon.  Satisfy ! 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress  !  satisfy  ! 
Let  that  suffice.     I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  lieart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils,  wherein,  priest-like,  thou 
Hast  cleans'd  my  bosom :  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reform'd ;  but  we  have  been 
Deceiv'd  in  thy  integrity,  deceiv'd 
In  that  which  seems  so. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord  ! 

Li'on.  To  bide  upon  't,  thou  art  not  honest  j  or, 
If  thou  inclin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward. 
Which  hoxes  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  requir'd  ;  or  else  thou  must  be  counted 
A  servant  grafted  in  my  serious  trust, 
And  therein  negligent ;  or  else  a  fool 
That  seest  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  stake  drawn, 
And  tak'st  it  all  for  jest. 

Cam.  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful; 
In  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free. 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear. 
Among  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world. 
Sometime  puts  forth.     In  your  affairs,  my  lord, 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent, 
It  was  my  folly  ;  if  industriously 
I  play'd  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence, 
Not  weighing  well  the  end  ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted, 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non-performance,  'twas  a  fear 
Which  oft  infects  the  wisest :  these,  my  lord, 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of :  but,  beseech  your  grace, 
Be  plainer  with  me  ;  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  its  own  visage  ;  if  I  then  deny  it, 
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'Tis  none  of  mine. 

Leon.  Ha'  not  you  seen,  Camillo,— 

But  that 's  past  doubt ;  you  have,  or  your  eye-glass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn, — or  heard, — 
For  to  a  vision  so  apparent  rumour 
Cannot  be  mute, — or  thought, — for  cogitation 
Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think, — 
My  wife  is  slippery  ?  If  thou  wilt  confess, 
Or  else  be  impudently  negative. 
To  have  nor  eyes  nor  ears  nor  thought,  then  say 
My  wife  's  a  hobby-horse,  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight :  say  't  and  justify  't. 

Cam.   I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken:  'shrew  my  heart, 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this  ;  which  to  reiterate  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Leon.  Is  whispering  nothing? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?  is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip  ?  stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  ?  a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty  ;  horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking  in  corners  ?  wishing  clocks  more  swift  ? 
Hours,  minutes  ?  noon,  midnight  ?  and  all  eyes 
Blind  with  the  pin  and  web  but  theirs,  theirs  only. 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked  ?  is  this  nothing  ? 
Why,  then  the  world  and  all  that  is  in 't  is  nothing  ; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing  ;    Bohemia  nothing  ; 
My  wife  is  nothing  ;  nor  nothing  have  these  nothings, 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam.  Good  my  lord,  be  cur'd 

Of  this  diseas'd  opinion,  and  betimes  ; 
For  'tis  most  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say  it  be  ;  'tis  true. 
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Cam.   No,  no,  niy  lord. 

Leon.  It  is  ;  you  lie,  you  lie  : 

T  say,  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee  ; 
I'ronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mincUess  slave, 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both  :  were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass. 

Caju.  Who  does  infect  her? 

Leon.  Why,  he  that  wears  her  like  hermedal,  hanging 
About  his  neck,  Bohemia  :  who,  if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me,  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits. 
Their  own  particular  thrifts,  they  would  do  that 
Which  should  undo  more  doing  :  ay,  and  thou, 
Ilis  cup-bearer,  whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd  and  rear'd  to  worship,  who  may'st  see 
Plainly  as  heaven  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  heaven, 
How  I  am  galled,  mights!  bespice  a  cup, 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink ; 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sir,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this,  and  that  with  no  rash  potion. 
But  with  a  lingering  dram  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously  like  poison :  but  I  cannot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress. 
So  sovereignly  being  lionourable. 
I  have  lov'd  thee, — 

Leon.  Make  that  thy  question,  and  go  rot  I 

Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled. 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  ;  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, 
Which  to  preserve  is  sleep ;  which  being  spotted 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps  ; 
Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  the  prince  my  son, 
IV.  H 
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Who  I  do  think  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine, 
Without  ripe  moving  to  't  ?     Would  I  do  this  ? 
Could  man  so  blench? 

Cam.  I  must  believe  you,  sir : 

I  do  ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for  't ; 
Provided  that  when  he 's  remov'd,  your  highness 
Will  take  again  your  queen  as  yours  at  first, 
Even  for  your  son's  sake;  and  thereby  for  sealing 
The  injui-y  of  tongues  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon.  Thou  dost  advise  me 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down : 
I  '11  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam.  My  lord. 
Go  then;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  queen.     I  am  his  cup-bearer ; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage. 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 

Leon.  This  is  all : 

Do  't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do  't  not,  thou  splitt'st  thine  own. 

Cam,  I  "11  do  't,  my  lord. 

Leon.  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  tliou  hast  advis'd  me. 

Exit. 

Cam.   O  miserable  lady  !     But,  for  me, 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?     I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes ;  and  my  ground  to  do  't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  master ;  one 
Who  in  rebellion  with  himself  will  have 
All  that  are  his  so  too.     To  do  this  deed 
Promotion  follows.      If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings, 
And  flourish'd  after,  I  'd  not  do  \ ;  but  since 
Nor  brass  nor  stone  nor  parchment  bears  not  one. 
Let  villany  itself  forswear  't.     I  must 
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Forsake  the  court :  to  do  't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.     Happy  star  reign  now  ! 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Re-aiter  PoLlXEXES. 

Pol.  This  is  strange  :  methinks 

My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.     Not  speak  ? 
Good  day,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Hail,  most  royal  sir  ! 

Pol.  What  is  the  news  i'  the  court  ? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  king  hath  on  him  such  a  countenance 
As  he  had  lost  some  province  and  a  region 
Lov'd  as  he  loves  himself :  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment,  when  he. 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me  and 
So  leaves  me  to  consider  what  is  breeding 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 

Cam.  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol.  How  !  dare  not  !  do  not  !    Do  you  know,  and 
dare  not 
Be  intelligent  to  me  ?     'Tis  thereabouts ; 
For,  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know,  you  must. 
And  cannot  say  you  dare  not.     Good  Camillo, 
Your  chang'd  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror 
Which  shows  me  mine  chang'd  too ;  for  I  must  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thus  alter'd  with  "t. 

Cam.  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease,  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you  that  yet  are  well. 

Pol.  How  caught  of  me  ? 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk : 
I  have  look'd  on  thousands,  who  have  sped  the  better 
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By  my  regard,  Init  killVl  none  so.     Camilln. 

As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman,  thereto 

Clerk-like  experienc'd,  which  no  less  adorns 

Our  gentry  than  our  parents'  noble  names, 

In  whose  success  we  are  gentle,  I  beseech  you, 

If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  knov.ledge 

Thereof  to  be  inform'd,  imprison  't  not 

In  ignorant  concealment. 

Ca?n.  I  may  not  answer. 

Pol.  A  sickness  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well  I 
I  must  be  answer'd.     Dost  thou  hear,  Camillo ; 
I  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man 
Which  honour  does  acknowledge,  whereof  the  least 
Is  not  this  suit  of  mine,  that  thou  declare 
What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me;  how  far  off,  how  near; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented  if  to  he.\ 
If  not,  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  will  tell  you ; 

Since  I  am  charg'd  in  honour  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honourable.  Therefore  mark  my  counsel, 
Which  must  be  even  as  swiftly  followed  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it,  or  both  yourself  and  me 
Cry  '  lost,'  and  so  good  night ! 

Pol.  On,  good  Camillo. 

Cam.   I  am  appointed  him  to  mardtr  you. 

Pol.  By  whom,  Camillc  ? 

Cam.  By  the  king. 

Pol.  For  what  ? 

Cam.  He  thinks,  nay,  with  all  confidence  he  swears, 
As  he  had  seen  't  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice  you  to  't,  that  you  have  touch'd  his  queen 
Forbiddenly. 

Pol.  '    O !  then  my  best  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly,  and  my  name 
Be  yok'd  with  his  that  did  betr.ay  the  Best ; 
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Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  arrive;  and  my  approach  be  shunn'd, 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  the  great'st  infection 
That  e'er  was  heard  or  read  ! 

Cam,  Swear  his  thought  over 

]]y  each  particular  star  in  heaven  and 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon 
As  or  by  oath  remove  or  counsel  shake 
The  fabric  of  his  folly,  whose  foundation 
Is  pil'd  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  Jjody. 

Pol.  How  should  this  grow  ? 

Cam.  I  know  not :  but  I  am  sure  'tis  safer  to 
Avoid  what 's  grown  than  question  how  'tis  born. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty, 
That  lies  enclosed  in  this  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawn'd,  away  to-night ! 
Your  followers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business. 
And  will  by  twos  and  threes  at  several  posterns 
Clear  them  o'  the  city.     For  myself,  I  '11  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  are  here 
By  this  discovery  lost.     Be  not  uncertain; 
For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  I 
Have  utter'd  truth,  which  if  you  seek  to  prove, 
I  dare  not  stand  by ;  nor  shall  you  be  safer 
Than  one  condemn'd  by  tl  e  king's  own  mouth,  thereon 
His  execution  sworn. 

Pol.  I  do  believe  thee: 

I  saw  his  heart  in  's  face.     Give  me  thy  hand: 
Be  pilot  to  me  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine.     My  ships  are  I'eady  and 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  ago.     This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature  :  as  she  's  rare 
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Must  it  be  great,  and  as  his  person 's  miglity 
Must  it  be  violent,  and  as  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonour'd  by  a  man  which  ever 
Profess'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.     Fear  o'ershades  me : 
Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 
Of  his  ill-ta'en  suspicion  !     Come,  Camillo: 
I  will  respect  thee  as  a  father  if 
Thou  bear'st  my  life  off  hence:  let  us  avoid. 
Cam.   It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 
The  keys  of  all  the  posterns :  please  your  highness 
To  take  the  urgent  hour.   Cume,  sir :  away  !    Exeunt. 

ACT  II 

SCENE    l.—Sid/ia.      A  Room  in  the   Palace. 
Enter  Hermioxe,  AIamillius,  and  Ladies. 

Her.  Take  the  boy  to  you :  he  so  troubles  me, 
'Tis  past  enduring. 

First  Lady.  Come,  my  gracious  lord, 

Shall  I  be  your  playfellow  ? 

Mam.  No,  I  '11  none  of  you. 

First  Lady.  Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Alam.  You  '11  kiss  me  hard  and  speak  to  me  as  if 
I  were  a  baby  still.     I  love  you  better. 

Second  Lady.   And  why  so,  my  lord? 

Mam.  Not  for  because 

Your  brows  are  blacker;  yet  black  brows,  they  say, 
Become  some  women  best,  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semicircle. 
Or  a  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

.Second  Lady.  Who  taught  you  this  ? 

Mam.   I  learn'd  it  out  of  women's  faces.    Pray  now, 
What  colour  are  your  eyebrows  ? 
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First  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 

Mam.   Nay,   tliat  's  a  mock  :    I  have  seen  a  latly'b 
nose 
That  has  been  bhie,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

Second  Lady.  Hark  ye; 

The  queen  your  mother  rounds  apace :  we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince 
One  of  these  days;  and  then  you'd  wanton  with  us, 
If  we  would  have  you. 

First  Lady.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk  :  good  time  encounter  her  ! 

Ller.   What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you  ?    Come,  sir ; 
now 
I  am  for  you  again  :  pray  you,  sit  by  us. 
And  tell  's  a  tale. 

Alain.  Merry  or  sad  shall  't  be  ? 

Her.   As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  A  sad  tale  's  best  for  winter. 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her.  Let 's  have  that,  good  sir. 

Come  on,  sit  down :  come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites ;  you  're  powerful  at  it. 

Main.  There  was  a  man, — 

Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down;  then  on. 

Mam.   Dwelt  by  a  churchyard.     I  will  tell  it  softly ; 
Yond  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

Her.  Come  on  then, 

And  give  't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  Leontes,  ANTlGOyus,  Lords,  and  Others. 

Leon.   Was  he  met  there  ?  his  train  ?    Camillo  with 

him? 
First  Lord.   Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them  : 
never 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way :  I  eyed  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 
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Leon.  How  blest  am  I 

In  my  just  censure,  in  my  true  opinion  ! 
Alack  !  for  lesser  knowledge,  how  accurs'd 
In  being  so  blest !     There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep'd,  and  one  may  drink,  depart, 
And  yet  partake  no  venom,  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected  ;  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides. 
With  violent  hefts.    I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the  spider. 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pandar : 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown ; 
All 's  true  that  is  mistrusted  :  that  false  villain 
Whom  I  employ'd  was  pre-employ'd  by  him: 
He  has  discover'd  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thing ;  yea,  a  veiy  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  will.     How  cariie  the  posterns 
So  easily  open  ? 

First  Lord.         By  his  great  authority  ; 
Which  often  hath  no  less  prevail'd  than  so 
On  your  command. 

Leon.  I  know  't  too  well. 

Give  me  the  boy:  I  am  glad  you  did  not  nurse  him : 
Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her.  What  is  this  ?  sport  ? 

Leon.   Bear  the  boy  hence ;  he  shall  not  come  about 
her ; 
Away  with  him  !  and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she  's  big  with ;  for  'tis  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her.  But  I  'd  say  he  had  not, 

And  I  '11  be  sworn  you  w  ould  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

Leon.  Vou,  my  lords, 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
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To  say  'she  is  a  goodly  lady,'  and 

The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add 

'  'Tis  pity  she  's  not  honest,  honourable' : 

Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form, 

Which  on  my  faitli  deserves  high  speech,  and  straight 

The  shrug,  the  hum  or  ha,  these  petty  brands 

Tliat  calumny  doth  use — O,  I  am  out ! — 

That  mercy  does,  for  calumny  will  sear 

Virtue  itself:  these  shrugs,  these  hums  and  lia's, 

When  you  have  said  'she  's  goodly,'  come  between 

Ere  you  can  say  '  she  's  honest.'     But  be  't  known, 

From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should  be. 

She  's  an  adulteress. 

Her.  .Should  a  villain  say  so, 

The  most  replenisli'd  \  illain  in  the  \\'orld, 
lie  were  as  much  more  villain  :  you,  my  lord, 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon.  You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes.     O  thou  thing  ! 
Which  I  '11  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place, 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent, 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees, 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwi.xt  the  prince  and  beggar :  I  have  said 
.She  's  an  adulteress  ;  I  have  said  with  whom  : 
More,  she's  a  traitor;  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  with  her,  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself 
But  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she  's 
A  bed-swerver,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulgars  give  bold'st  titles  ;  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  late  escape. 

Her.  No,  by  my  life. 

Privy  to  none  of  this.  How  will  this  grieve  you 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge  that 
You  thus  have  publish 'd  me  !     Gentle  my  lord. 
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You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then  to  say 
You  did  mistake. 

Leon.  No  ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  buikl  upon, 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  school-boy's  top.     Away  with  her  to  prison  ! 
He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  off  guilty 
But  that  he  speaks. 

Her.  There  's  some  ill  planet  reigns  : 

I  must  be  patient  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable.     Good  my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are  ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew 
Perchance  shall  dry  your  pities  ;  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodg'd  here  which  burns 
Worse  than  tears  drown.     Beseech  you  all,  my  lords. 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  instruct  you,  measure  me  ;  and  so 
The  king's  will  be  perfoiTn'd  ! 

Leon.  Shall  I  be  heard  ? 

Her.   Who  is  't  that  goes  with  me  ?     Beseech  your 
highness. 
My  women  may  be  with  me  ;  for  you  see 
My  plight  requires  it.     Do  not  weep,  good  fools  ; 
There   is  no   cause :    when   you  shall  know   your 

mistress 
Has  deserv'd  prison,  then  abound  in  tears 
As  I  come  out :  this  action  I  now  go  on 
Is  for  my  better  grace.     Adieu,  my  lord  : 
I  never  wish'd  to  see  you  sorry  ;  now 
I  tnist  I  shall.     My  women,  come  ,  you  have  leave. 

Leon.   Go,  do  our  bidding :  hence  ! 

Exit  Queen,  guarded ;  rvith  Ladies. 

First  Lord.   Beseech  your  highness,  call  the  queen 
again. 

Ant.   Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir,  lest  your  justice 
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Trove  violence  ;  in  tlie  whicii  three  great  ones  suHer, 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son. 

First  Lord.  Vox  her,  my  lord, 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do  't,  sir, 
Please  you  to  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
I'  the  eyes  of  heaven  and  to  you:  I  mean, 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

Ant.  If  it  prove 

She  's  otherwise,  I  '11  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife;  I  11  go  in  couples  with  her; 
Than  when  I  feel  and  see  her  no  further  trust  her  ; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world, 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh  is  false, 
If  she  be. 

Leon.     Hold  your  peaces  ! 

Fust  Lord.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ani.  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  ourselves. 
You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter-on 
That  will  be  damn'd  for  't  ;  would  I  knew  the  villain, 
I  would  land-damn  him.     Be  she  honour- flaw'd, — 
I  have  three  daughters  ;  the  eldest  is  eleven, 
The  second  and  the  third,  nine,  and  some  five  ; 
If  this  prove  true,  they  '11  pay  for  't :  by  mine  honour, 
I  '11  geld  them  all ;  fourteen  they  shall  not  see, 
To  bring  false  generations  :  they  are  co-heirs  ; 
.  And  I  had  rather  glib  myself  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Leon.  Cease  !  no  more. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose  ;  but  I  do  see  't  and  feel 't. 
As  you  feel  doing  thus,  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel. 

Ant.  If  it  be  so. 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty  : 
There  's  not  a  grain  of  it  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 
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Leon.  What  !  lack  I  credit  ? 

First  Lord.  I  had  rather  you  did  lack  than  I,  my  lord, 
Upon  this  ground  ;  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true  than  your  suspicion, 
Be  blam'd  for  't  how  you  might. 

L^con.  Why,  ^\hat  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this,  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?    Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this  ;  which  if  you,  or  stupefied 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill,  cannot  or  will  not 
Relish  a  truth  like  us,  inform  yourselves, 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice  :  the  matter, 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on  't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ant.  And  I  wish,  my  liege, 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it. 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age. 
Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool.     Camillo's  flight, 
Added  to  their  familiarity, 
Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch'd  conjecture, 
That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation 
But  only  seeing,  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed,  doth  push  on  this  proceeding: 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation. 
For  in  an  act  of  this  importance  'twere 
-Most  piteous  to  be  wild,  I  have  dispatch'd  in  post 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stuffd  sufficiency.     Now  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all  ;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had. 
Shall  stop  or  spur  me.     Have  I  done  well  ? 

First  Lord.  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Though  I  am  satisfied  and  need  no  more 
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Than  wlmt  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 

(iive  rest  to  the  minds  of  others,  such  as  he 

Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 

Come  up  to  the  truth.     So  have  we  thought  it  good 

From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confin'd. 

Lest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two  fled  hence 

lie  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us  : 

We  are  to  speak  in  public  ;  for  this  business 

Will  raise  us  all. 

Ant.  Aside.        To  laughter,  as  I  take  it. 
If  the  good  truth  were  known.  Exeunt. 


SCENE  W.— The  Same.     The  outer  Room  of  a 
Prison. 

Enter  PAULINA  and  Attendants. 

Paul.  The  keeper  of  the  prison,  call  to  him: 
Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  am. 

Exit  an  Attendant. 
Good  lady, 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee  ; 
What  dost  thou  then  in  prison  ? 

Re-enter  Attendant,  unth  the  Gaoler. 

Now,  good  sir, 
You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Gaoler.  For  a  \\orthy  lady 

And  one  whom  much  I  honour. 

Paul.  Pray  you  then. 

Conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

Gaoler.  I  may  not,  madam  :  to  the  contrary 
I  have  express  commandment. 

Paid.  I  lere  's  ado, 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 
The  access  of  gentle  visitors  !    Is't  lawful,  pray  you, 
To  see  her  women  ?  any  of  them  ?    Emilia  ? 
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Gaoler.  So  please  you,  madam, 
To  put  apart  these  your  attendants,  I 
Shall  bring  Emilia  forth. 

Paul.  I  pray  now,  call  her. 

Withdraw  yourselves.  Exeunt  Attendants. 

Gaoler,  And,  madam, 

I  must  be  present  at  your  conference. 

Paul.  Well,  be  't  so,  prithee.  Exit  Gaoler. 

Here  's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain, 
As  passes  colouring. 

Re-enter  Gaoler,  with  Emilia. 

Dear  gentlewoman. 
How  fares  our  gracious  lady? 

Einil,  As  well  as  one  so  great  and  so  forlorn 
JNIay  hold  together.     On  her  frights  and  griefs. 
Which  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater. 
She  is  something  before  her  time  deliver'd. 

Paul.   A  boy  ? 

Emil.  A  daughter  ;  and  a  goodly  babe, 

Lusty  and  like  to  live  ;  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in  't ;  says  '  My  poor  prisoner, 
I  am  innocent  as  you.' 

Paul.  I  dare  be  sworn  : 

These   dangerous  unsafe  lunes  i'  the   king,   beshrew 

them  ! 
He  must  be  told  on  't,  and  he  shall  :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  I  '11  take  't  upon  me. 
If  I  prove  honey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister. 
And  never  to  my  red-look'd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more.     Pray  you,  Emilia, 
Commend  my  best  obedience  to  the  queen  : 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
I  '11  show  't  the  king  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  the  loud'st.     W^e  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o'  the  child  : 
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The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades  when  speaking  fails. 

Emil.  Most  worthy  madam, 

Your  honour  and  your  goodness  is  so  evident 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  thriving  issue :  there  is  no  lady  living 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand.     Please  your  ladyship 
To  visit  the  next  room,  I  '11  presently 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  most  nol)Ic  offer, 
Who  but  to-day  hammer'd  of  this  design, 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour, 
Lest  she  shoulil  Ije  denied. 

Paid.  Tell  her,  Emilia, 

I  '11  use  that  tongue  I  have  :  if  wit  flow  from  't 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let 't  not  be  doubted 
I  shall  do  good. 

Emil.  Now  be  you  blest  for  it ! 

I  "11  to  the  queen.     Please  you,  come  something  nearer. 

Gaoler.  Madam,  if't  please  the  queen  to  send  the 
babe, 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur  to  pass  it, 
I  laving  no  warrant. 

Paid.  You  need  not  fear  it,  sir  : 

The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is 
By  law  and  process  of  great  nature  thence 
Freed  and  enfranchis'd  ;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of. 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Gaoler.  I  do  believe  it. 

Paxil.   Do  not  you  fear  :  upon  mine  honour,  I 
\Yill  stand  betwixt  you  and  danger.  E.xeiinl. 
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SCENE  111.-77/,'  S,im,\     A  Room  in  the  r„/a>v. 

Enter  Leoxtes,  Axtigoxus,  Lords,  and 
Other  Attendants. 

Leon.   Xor  night  nor  day  no  rest  :  it  is  but  weak- 
ness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus  ;  mere  weakness.     If 
The  cause  were  not  in  being, — part  o'  the  cause, 
Slie  the  adulteress  ;  for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof;  but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me  :  say  that  she  were  gone, 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again.      Who  's  there  ? 

Fi7-st  Atten.  My  lord. 

Ij:on.   How  does  the  boy? 

First  Atten.  He  took  good  rest  to-night  ; 

'Tis  hop'd  his  sickness  is  discharg'd. 

Leon.  To  see  his  nobleness  I 

Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother, 
He  straight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply, 
Fasten'd  and  fix'd  the  shame  on  't  in  himself, 
Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 
And  downright  languish'd.     Leave  me  solely  :  go, 
See  how  he  fares.  Exit  Attendant. 

Fie,  fie  !  no  thought  of  him  : 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me  :  in  himself  too  might)-. 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance  ;  let  him  be 
Until  a  time  may  serve  :  for  present  vengeance, 
Take  it  on  her.     Camillo  and  Polixenes 
Laugh  at  me  ;  make  their  pastime  at  my  sorrow  : 
They  should  not  laugh  if  I  could  reach  them,  nor 
Shall  she  within  my  power. 
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Enter  Pavlixa,  ivitli.  a  Child. 

First  Lord.  You  must  not  enter. 

Paul.   Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second  to  me  : 
Fear  you  liis  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas  ! 
Than  the  queen's  life?  a  gracious  innocent  soul, 
More  free  than  he  is  jealous. 

Ant.  That 's  enough. 

Second  Attend.   Madam,  he  hath  not  slept  to-night ; 
commanded 
None  should  come  at  him. 

Paul.  Not  50  hot,  good  sir  : 

I  come  to  bring  him  sleep.     'Tis  such  as  you, 
That  creep  like  shadows  by  him  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needless  heavings,  such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking  :  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  med'cinal  as  true, 
Honest  as  either,  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Leon.  What  noise  there,  ho  ? 

Paul.  No  noise,  my  lord  ;  but  needful  conference 
About  some  gossips  for  your  highness. 

Leon.  How ! 

Away  with  that  audacious  lady  !  Antigonus, 
I  charg'd  thee  that  she  should  not  come  about  me  ; 
I  knew  she  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord, 

On  your  displeasure's  peril  and  on  mine, 
She  should  not  visit  you. 

Leon.  Wliat  I  canst  not  rule  her  ? 

I^aul.   From  all  dishonesty  he  can  :  in  this, 
Unless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done, 
Commit  me  for  committing  honour,  trust  it, 
He  shall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  La  you  now  !  you  hear ; 

When  she  w  ill  take  the  rein  I  let  her  run  ; 

IV.  I 
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But  she  '11  not  stumble. 

Paul.  Good  my  liege,  I  come ; 

And  I  beseech  you,  hear  me,  who  professes 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  your  physician. 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor,  yet  that  dareS 
Less  appear  so  in  comforting  your  evils 
Than  such  as  most  seem  yours  :  I  say  I  come 
From  your  good  queen. 

Leon.  Good  queen ! 

Paul.  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  queen  ;  I  say, 
good  queen  ; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
A  man,  the  worst  about  you. 

Leon.  Force  her  hence. 

Paul.   Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes 
First  hand  me  :  on  mine  own  accord  I  'II  off; 
But  first  I  '11  do  my  errand.     The  good  queen. 
For  she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter  : 
Here  'tis  ;  commends  it  to  your  blessing. 

Laying  doivn  the  Child. 

Leon.  Out  1 

A  mankind  witch  !     Hence  with  her,  out  o'  door  : 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd  ! 

Paul.  Not  so : 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that  as  you 
In  so  entitling  me,  and  no  less  honest 
Than  you  are  mad  ;  which  is  enough,  I  '11  warrant, 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest. 

Leon.  Traitors  ! 

Will  you  not  push  her  out  ?     Give  her  the  bastard. 
To  Antigonus.  Thou  dotard  I  thou  art  woman-tir'd, 

unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  here.     Take  up  the  bastard  ; 
Take  't  up,  I  say  ;  give  't  to  thy  crone. 

Paul.  For  ever 

Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 
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Tak'st  up  the  princess  by  that  forced  baseness 
Which  he  has  put  upon  't  ! 

Leon.  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Paul.   So   I  would   you   did  ;    then  'twere   past   all 
doubt 
You  'd  call  your  children  yours. 

Leon.  A  nest  of  traitors  ! 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light. 

Paul.  Nor  I  ;  nor  any 

But  one  that's  liere,  and  that's  himself;  for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's, 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander, 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's  ;  and  will  not, 
For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to  't,  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten 
As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound, 

Leon.  A  callat 

Of  boundless  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband 
And  now  baits  me  !    This  brat  is  none  of  mine  ; 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes. 
Hence  with  it  ;  and  together  with  the  dam 
Commit  them  to  the  fire  ! 

Paul.  It  is  yours  ; 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 
'  So  like  you,  'tis  the  worse.'     Behold,  my  lords. 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father  ;  eye,  nose,  lip, 
The  trick  of  's  frown,  his  forehead,  nay,  the  valley, 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin  and  cheek,  his  smiles, 
The  very  muidd  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  tinger  : 
And  thou,  good  goddess  Nature,  which  hast  made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colours 
No  yellow  in  't ;  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does. 
Her  children  not  her  husband's. 
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Leon.  A  gross  hag ! 

And,  lozcl,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd, 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

Ant.  Hang  all  the  husbands 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you  '11  leave  yourself 
Hardly  one  subject. 

Li'on,  Once  more,  take  her  hence. 

Paul.  A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leon.  I  '11  ha'  thee  burn'd. 

Paul.  I  care  not  : 

It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire. 
Not  she  which  burns  in  't.     I  '11  not  call  you  tyrant ; 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen, 
Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hing'd  fancy,  something  savours 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you, 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Leoti.  On  your  allegiance, 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her  !  Were  I  a  tyrant, 
Where  were  her  life  ?  she  durst  not  call  me  so 
If  she  did  know  me  one.     Away  with  her  ! 

Paid.   I  pray  you  do  not  push  me  ;  I  '11  be  gone. 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord  ;  'tis  yours  :  Jove  send  her 
A  better  guiding  spirit  !    What  needs  these  hands  ? 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies. 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 
So,  so  :  farewell ;  we  are  gone.  Exit. 

Leon.  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this. 
My  child  !  away  with  't  !   Even  thou,  that  hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence 
And  see  it  instantly  consum'd  with  fire  : 
Even  thou  and  none  but  thou.      Take  it  up  straight  : 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  'tis  done, 
And  by  good  testimony,  or  I  'II  seize  thy  life, 
With  what  thou  else  call'st  thine.    If  thou  refuse 
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And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so  ; 
The  bastard  brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out.     Go,  take  it  to  the  fire ; 
For  thou  sett'st  on  thy  wife. 

Ant.  I  did  not,  sir  : 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please. 
Can  clear  me  in  't. 

First  Lord.  We  can,  my  royal  !iec;e  : 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Leon.   You  are  liars  all. 

First  Lord.   Beseech  your  highness,  give  us  bettei 
credit  : 
We  have  always  truly  serv'd  you,  and  beseech  you 
.So  to  esteem  of  us  ;  and  on  our  knees  we  beg. 
As  recompense  of  our  dear  services 
Past  and  to  come,  that  you  do  change  this  purpose. 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.     We  all  kneel. 

Leon.   I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows. 
Shall  I  live  on  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father?    Better  burn  it  now 
Than  curse  it  then.     But  be  it ;  let  it  live  : 
It  shall  not  neither.     You,  sir,  come  you  hither ; 
You  that  have  been  so  tendeidy  officious 
With  Lady  Margery,  your  midwife  there, 
To  save  this  bastard's  life,  for  'tis  a  bastard 
So  sure  as  this  beard  'sgrey,  what  will  you  adventure 
To  save  this  brat's  life  ? 

Ant.  Any  thing,  my  lord, 

That  my  ability  may  undergo, 
And  nobleness  impose :  at  least  thus  much  : 
I  '11  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left, 
To  save  the  innocent  :  any  thing  possible. 

Leon.   It  shall  be  possible.     Swear  by  this  sword 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord. 
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Leon.   Mark  and  perform  it,  seest  thou  !  for  the  fail 
Of  any  point  in  't  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongued  wife, 
Whom  for  this  time  we  pai-don.     We  enjoin  thee, 
As  thou  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  hence  ;  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions  ;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it. 
Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protection 
And  favour  of  the  climate.     As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee. 
On  thy  soul's  peril  and  thy  body's  torture, 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place 
W^here  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it.     Take  it  up. 

Ant.   I  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present  death 
Had  been  more  merciful.     Come  on,  poor  babe  : 
Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens 
To  be  thy  nurses  !    Wolves  and  bears,  they  say, 
Casting  their  savageness  aside  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.     Sir,  be  prosperous 
In  more  than  this  deed  doth  require  !    And  blessing 
Against  this  cruelty  fight  on  thy  side, 
Poor  thing,  condemn'd  to  loss  ! 

Exit  with  the  Child. 

Leon.  No ;  I  '11  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

Enter  a  Se^-vant. 

Serv.  Please  your  highness,  posts 

From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle  are  come 
An  hour  since  :   Cleomenes  and  Dion, 
Being  well  arriv'd  from  Delphos,  are  both  landed, 
Hasting  to  the  court. 

First  L^ord.  So  please  you,  sir,  their  speed 

Hath  been  beyond  account. 

Leo7i.  Twenty-three  days 
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They  have  been  absent :  'tis  good  speed  ;  foretells 

The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 

The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  you,  lords  ; 

Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 

Our  most  disloyal  lady  ;  for,  as  she  hath 

Been  publicly  accus'd,  so  shall  she  have 

A  just  and  open  trial.     While  she  lives 

My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.     Leave  me, 

And  think  upon  my  bidding.  Exeunt. 


ACT   III 

SCENE  \.—A  Sea-port  in  Sicilia, 
Enter  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Cleo.   The  climate  's  delicate,  the  air  most  sweet, 
Fertile  the  isle,  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears. 

Dion.  I  shall  report, 

For  most  it  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits, 
Methinks  I  so  should  term  them,  and  the  reverence 
Of  the  grave  wearers.     O  !  the  sacrifice  ; 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'  the  offering  ! 

Cleo.  But  of  all,  the  burst 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  o'  the  oracle. 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surpris'd  my  sense, 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion.  If  the  event  o'  the  journey 

Prove  as  successful  to  the  queen,  O,  be  't  so  ! 
As  it  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy. 
The  time  is  worth  the  use  on  't. 

Cleo.  Great  Apollo 

Turn  all  to  the  liest  !    These  proclamations, 
So  forcing  faults  upon  I  lermione, 
I  little  like. 
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Dio}i.  The  violent  carriage  of  it 

Will  clear  or  end  the  business  :  when  the  oracle. 
Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  seal'd  up, 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare 
Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge.     Go :  fresh  horses  ! 
And  gracious  be  the  issue  !  Exeitnt. 


SCENE  W.—SiciUa.     A  Court  of  Justice. 
Enter  Leoxtes,  Lords,  and  Officers. 

Leon.   This   sessions,    to   our   great  grief  we    pro- 
nounce, 
Even  pushes  'gainst  our  heart :  the  party  tried 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  our  wife,  and  one 
Of  us  too  much  belov'd.     Let  us  be  clear'd 
Of  being  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly 
Proceed  in  justice,  which  shall  have  due  course. 
Even  to  the  guilt  or  the  purgation. 
Produce  the  prisoner. 

Off.  It  is  his  highness'  pleasure  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court.     Silence  ! 

Enter  LLermione,  guarded ;  Paulina  and  Ladies 
attetiding. 

Leon.   Read  the  indictment. 

Off.  ILermione,  queen  to  the  ivorthy  Leontes,  King  of 
Sicilia,  thou  art  Im-e  accused  and  arraigjied  of  high 
treason,  in  co>nmitting  adultery  with  Polixenes,  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  conspiring  ivith  Camilla  to  take  aiuay  the 
life  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  thy  royal  husband: 
the  pretence  whereof  beijig  by  cijxztmstances  partly  laid 
open,  thou,  Hermione,  contrary  to  the  faith  and  allegi- 
ance of  a  true  subject,  didst  counsel  and  aid  them,  for 
their  better  safety,  to  fly  away  by  night. 

Her.   Since  what  I  am  to  sav  must  be  but  that 
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Which  contradicts  my  accusation,  and 

The  testimony  on  my  part  no  o'lier 

But  what  comes  from  myself,  it  shall  scarce  boot  me 

To  say  '  Not  guilty  '  :  mine  integrity 

Being  counted  falsehood,  shall,  as  I  express  it. 

Be  so  receiv'd.     But  thus  :  if  powers  divine 

Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do, 

I  doubt  not  then  but  innocence  shall  make 

False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 

Tremble  at  patience.     You,  my  lord,  best  know, 

Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so,  my  past  life 

Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true, 

As  I  am  now  unhappy  ;  which  is  more 

Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd 

And  play'd  to  take  spectators.     For  behold  me, 

A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 

A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter, 

The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince,  here  standing 

To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour  'fore 

Who  please  to  come  and  hear.     For  life,  I  prize  it 

As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare  :  for  honour, 

'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine. 

And  only  that  I  stand  for.     I  appeal 

To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Polixenes 

Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace, 

How  merited  to  be  so  ;  since  he  came. 

With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 

Have  strain'd  to  appear  thus  :  if  one  jot  beyond 

The  bound  of  honour,  or  in  act  or  will 

That  way  inclining,  harden'd  be  the  hearts 

Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 

Ciy  fie  upon  my  grave  ! 

Lcov.  I  ne'er  heard  yet 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did 
Than  to  perform  it  first. 
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Ho:  That 's  true  enough  ; 

Though  'tis  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 

Leon.   You  will  not  own  it. 

Her.  More  than  mistress  of 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge.     For  Polixenes, 
With  whom  I  am  accus'd,  I  do  confess 
I  lov'd  him  as  in  honour  he  requir'd, 
With  such  a  kind  of  love  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me  ;  with  a  love  even  such. 
So  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded  : 
Which  not  to  have  done  I  think  had  been  in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude 
To  you  and  toward  your  friend,  whose  love  had  spoke. 
Even  since  it  could  speak,  from  an  infant,  freely 
That  it  was  yours.     Now,  for  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes,  though  it  be  dish'd 
For  me  to  tiy  how  :  all  I  know  of  it 
Is  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man ; 
And  why  lie  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselves. 
Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

Leon.  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  underta'en  to  do  in  's  absence. 

Ller.   Sir, 
You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not : 
My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams. 
Which  I  '11  lay  down. 

Leon.  Your  actions  are  my  dreams : 

You  had  a  bastaixl  by  Polixenes, 
And  I  but  dream'd  it.    As  you  were  past  all  shame. 
Those  of  your  fact  are  so,  so  past  all  truth : 
Which  to  deny  concerns  more  than  avails  ;  for  as 
Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself. 
No  father  owning  it,  which  is,  indeed, 
More  criminal  in  thee  than  it,  so  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice,  in  whose  easiest  passage 
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Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Hei:  Sir,  spare  your  threats  : 

The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with  I  seek. 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity : 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone, 
But  know  not  how  it  went.     My  second  joy. 
And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infectious.     My  third  comfort, 
Starr'd  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast. 
The  innocent  milk  in  it  most  innocent  mouth. 
Haled  out  to  murder  :  myself  on  ever)'  post 
Proclaim'd  a  strumpet :  with  immodest  hatred 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion  :  lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i'  the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit.     Now,  my  liege, 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive. 
That  I  should  fear  to  die?     Therefore  proceed. 
But  yet  hear  this ;  mistake  me  not ;  no  life, 
I  prize  it  not  a  straw,  but  for  mine  honour. 
Which  I  would  free,  if  I  shall  be  condemn'd 
Upon  surmises,  all  proofs  sleeping  else 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake,  I  tell  you 
'Tis  rigour  and  not  lav/.     Your  honours  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle  : 
Apollo  be  my  judge  ! 

First  Lord.  This  your  request 

Is  altogether  just :  therefore  bring  forth, 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle. 

Exeunt  several  Officers. 

Her.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father  : 
O  !  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial ;  that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery,  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge. 
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Re-enter  Officers,  luith  Clbomexes  and  Diox. 

Off.  Vou  here  shall  swear  upon  this  sword  of  justice, 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been  both  at  Delphos,  and  from  thence  have  brought 
This  seal'd-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  deliver'd 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest,  and  that  since  then 
You  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  seal, 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in  't. 

Cleo.,  Dion.  All  this  we  swear. 

Leon.   Break  up  the  seals  and  read. 

Off.  Hermione  is  chaste;  Polixenes  blameless ;  Ca- 
viillo  a  true  subject ;  Leontes  a  jealous  tyrant ;  his  infio- 
cent  babe  truly  begotten  ;  and  the  king  shall  live  without 
an  heir  if  that  which  is  lost  be  not  found  ! 

Lords.   Now  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo  ! 

He):  Praised ! 

L^eon.   Hast  thou  read  truth  ? 

Off.  Ay,  my  lord  ;  even  so 

As  it  is  here  set  down. 

Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  oracle  : 
The  sessions  shall  proceed  :  this  is  mere  falsehood. 

Enter  Servant. 

Se)-v.  My  lord  the  king,  the  king  ! 

Leon.  What  is  the  business  ? 

Sei-v.   O  sir  !  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it : 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,  is  gone. 

Leon.  How  !  gone  ! 

Se>i>.  Is  dead. 

Leon.   Apollo's  angry  ;  and  the  heavens  themselves 
Do  strike  at  my  injustice.  Hermione  siaoons. 

How  now  there  ! 

Paul.  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen  :  look  down 
And  see  what  death  is  doing. 
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Leon,  Take  her  hence  : 

Her  heart  is  but  o'ercharg'd  ;  she  will  recover  : 
I  have  too  nauch  believ'd  mine  own  suspicion  : 
Beseech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. 

Exeunt  Pa  vlina  and  Ladies,  with  Hermiose. 
Apollo,  pardon 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thine  oracle  ! 
I  '11  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes, 
New  woo  my  queen,  recall  the  good  Camillo, 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy  ; 
P"or,  being  transported  by  my  jealousies 
To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 
Camillo  for  the  minister  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes  :  which  had  been  done. 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command  ;  though  I  with  death  and  with 
Reward  did  threaten  and  encourage  him, 
Not  doing  it,  and  being  done :  he,  most  humane 
And  fill'd  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  guest 
Unclasp'd  my  practice,  quit  his  fortunes  here, 
Which  you  knew  great,  and  to  the  certain  hazard 
Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended, 
No  richer  than  his  honour  :  how  he  glisters 
Thorough  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 
Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker  ! 

Re-enter  Pa  ulixa. 

Paul.  Woe  the  while  ! 

Ol  cut  my  lace,  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it, 
Break  too. 

First  Lord.  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady  ? 

Paul.  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  for  me  ? 
What  wheels  ?  racks  ?  fires  ?  what  flaying  ?  boiling 
In  leads  or  oils  ?  what  old  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive,  whose  every  word  deserves 
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To  taste  of  thy  most  worst  ?     Thy  tyranny, 

Together  working  with  thy  jealousies. 

Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 

For  girls  of  nine,  O  !  think,  what  they  have  done, 

And  then  run  mad  indeed,  stark  mad ;  for  all 

Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 

That  thou  betray'dst  Polixenes,  'twas  nothing ; 

That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant 

And  damnable  ingrateful :  nor  was  't  much 

Thou  would'st  have  poison 'd  good  Camillo's  honour, 

To  have  him  kill  a  king  ;  poor  trespasses, 

More  monstrous  standing  by  :  whereof  I  reckon 

The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter 

To  be  or  none  or  little  ;  though  a  devil 

Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire  ere  done  't  : 

Nor  is  't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 

Of  the  young  prince,  whose  honourable  thoughts, 

Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender,  cleft  the  heart 

That  could  conceive  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 

Blemish'd  his  gracious  dam  :  this  is  not,  no, 

Taid  to  thy  answer :  but  the  last,  O  lords ! 

When  I  have  said,  cry  '  woe  ! '  the  queen,  the  queen. 

The  sweet'st,  dear'st  creature  's  dead,  and  vengeance 

for"t 
Not  dropped  down  yet. 

First  Lord.  The  higher  powers  forbid  ! 

Paul.   I  say  she  's  dead  :  I  '11  swear 't  :  if  word  nor 

oath 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see.     If  you  can  bring 
Tincture  or  lustre  in  her  lip,  her  eye, 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I  '11  serve  yuu 
As  I  would  do  the  gods.     But,  O  thou  tyrant  ! 
Do  not  repent  these  things,  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  thy  woes  can  stir  ;  therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  despair.     A  thousand  knees 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  nakedj  fasting. 
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Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

Leon.  Go  on,  go  on; 

Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much  :    I  have  deserv'd 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest. 

Fust  Lord.  Say  no  more  : 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
I'  the  boldness  of  your  speech. 

Paul.  I  am  sorry  for  't  : 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent.     Alas  !  I  have  show'd  too  much 
The  rashness  of  a  woman  :  he  is  tuuch'd 
To  the  noble  heajt.    What 's  gone  and  what 's  past  help 
Should  be  past  grief :  do  not  receive  afHiction 
At  my  petition  ;  I  beseech  you  rather 
Let  me  be  punish'd,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget.     Now,  good  my  liege, 
Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  foolish  woman  : 
The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — lo,  fool  again  I — 
I  'II  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children  ; 
I  '11  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord, 
Who  is  lost  too  :  take  your  patience  to  you. 
And  I  '11  say  nothing. 

Leon  Thou  didst  siJeak  init  well. 

When  most  the  truth,  which  I  receive  much  better. 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     Prithee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen  and  son : 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both  :  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shame  perpetual.     Once  a  day  I  '11  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie,  and  tears  shed  there 
Shall  be  my  recreation  :  so  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it.     Cume  and  lead  nic 
Unto  these  sorrows.  ExcidH. 
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SCENE    III. — Bohemia.     A  desert  Country  near 
the  Sea. 

Enter  Ant/GO.VCS,  ivith  the  Child ;  and  a  Mariner. 

Ant.  Thou  art  perfect  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd 
upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  my  lord  ;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time  :  the  skies  look  grimly 
And  threaten  present  blusters.  In  my  conscience, 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry, 
And  frown  upon  's. 

Ant.  Their  sacred  wills  be  done  !   Go,  get  aboard  ; 
Look  to  thy  bark  :  I  '11  not  be  long  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  best  haste,  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'  the  land  :  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather  ; 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey  that  keep  upon  't. 

Ant.  Go  thou  away  : 

I  '11  follow  instantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'  the  business.  Exit. 

Ant,  Come,  poor  babe  : 

I  have  heard,  but  not  believ'd,  the  spirits  o'  the  dead 
May  walk  again  :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  last  night,  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature. 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another  ; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow, 
S(   fiU'd  and  so  becoming  :  in  pure  white  robes, 
Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 
My  cabin  -where  I  lay ;  thrice  bow'd  before  me, 
And  gas'iing  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts  :  the  fury  spent,  anon 
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Did  this  break  from  her  :   '  Good  Antigonus, 

Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition. 

Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower-out 

Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath. 

Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 

There  weep  and  leave  it  crying ;  and,  for  the  babe 

Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita, 

I  prithee,  call 't :  for  this  ungentle  business, 

Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  shalt  see 

Thy  wife  Paulina  more ' :  and  so,  with  shrieks, 

She  melted  into  air.     Affrighted  much, 

I  did  in  time  collect  myself,  and  thought 

This  was  so  and  no  slumber.     Dreams  are  toys ; 

Yet  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously, 

I  will  be  squar'd  by  this.     I  do  believe 

Hermione  hath  suffer'd  death  ;  and  that 

Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  issue 

Of  King  Polixenes,  it  should  here  be  laid, 

Either  for  life  or  death,  upon  the  earth 

Of  its  right  father.     Blossom,  speed  thee  well ! 

Laying  down  the  child. 
There  lie  ;  and  there  thy  character :  there  these ; 

Laying  down  a  bundle. 
Which  may,  if  fortune  please,  both  breed  thee,  pretty, 
And  still  rest  thine.    The  storm  begins  :  poor  wretch  ! 
That  for  thy  mother's  fault  art  thus  expos'd 
To  loss  and  what  may  follow.     Weep  I  cannot, 
But  my  heart  bleeds,  and  most  accurs'd  am  I 
To  be  by  oath  enjoin'd  to  this.      Farewell ! 
The  day  fro\\-ns  more  and  more  :  thou  'rt  like  to  have 
A  lullaby  too  rough.     I  never  saw 
The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.     A  savage  clamour  ! 
Well  may  I  get  aboard  !     This  is  the  chase  : 
I  am  gone  for  ever.  Exit,  pursued  by  a  bear. 


IV. 
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Etiter  an  old  Shepherd. 

Shep.  I  would  there  were  no  age  between  sixteen 
and  three-and-twenty,  or  that  youth  would  sleep  out 
the  rest ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  between  but  getting 
wenches  with  child,  wronging  the  ancientry,  stealing, 
fighting.  Hark  you  now  !  Would  any  but  these 
boiled  brains  of  nineteen  and  two-and-twenty  hunt 
this  weather  ?  They  have  scared  away  two  of  my  best 
sheep  ;  which  I  fear  the  wolf  will  sooner  find  than  the 
master  :  if  any  where  I  have  them,  'tis  by  the  sea-side, 
browsing  of  ivy.  Good  luck,  an  't  be  thy  will  !  what 
have  we  here  ?  Mercy  on  's,  a  barne  ;  a  very  pretty 
barne  !  A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder  ?  A  pretty  one  ; 
a  very  pretty  one  :  sure  some  'scape  :  though  I  am  not 
bookish,  yet  I  can  read  waiting-gentlewoman  in  the 
'scape.  This  has  been  some  stair- work,  some  trunk- 
work,  some  behind-door-work  :  they  were  warmer  that 
got  this  than  the  poor  thing  is  here.  I  'U  take  It  up 
for  pity  ;  yet  I  '11  tarry  till  nly  son  come  :  he  hollaed 
but  even  now.  Whoa,  ho  hoa  ! 
,  Clo.   Without.   Hilloa,  loa  ! 

Shep.  What !  art  so  near  ?  If  thou  'It  see  a  thing  to 
talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  come  hither. 

Enter  Clown. 

What  ailest  thou,  man  ? 

Clo.  I  have  seen  two  such  sights  by  sea  and  by 
land  !  but  I  am  not  to  say  it  is  a  sea,  for  it  is  now  the 
sky  :  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it  you  cannot  thrust 
a  bodkin's  point. 

Shep.   Why,  boy,  how  is  it  ? 

Clo.  I  would  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes,  how  it 
rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore  1  but  that 's  not  to 
the  point.  O  !  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  souls  ; 
sometimes  to  see  'em,  and  not  to  see  'em ;  now  the 
ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  mainmast,  and  anon 
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swallowed  with  yest  and  froth,  as  you  'd  thrust  a  cork 
into  a  hogshead.  And  then  for  the  land-service  :  to 
see  how  the  bear  tore  out  his  shoulder-bone  ;  how  he 
cried  to  me  for  help  and  said  his  name  was  Antigonus, 
a  nobleman.  But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship  :  to  see 
how  the  sea  flap-dragoned  it :  but,  first,  Jiow  the  poor 
souls  roared,  and  the  sea  mocked  them  ;  and  how  the 
poor  gentleman  roared,  and  the  bear  mocked  him,  both 
roaring  louder  than  the  sea  or  weather. 

Shep.  Name  of  mercy  !  when  was  this,  boy  ? 

Clo.  Now,  now  ;  I  have  not  winked  since  I  saw 
these  sights  :  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under  water, 
nor  the  bear  .half  dined  on  the  gentleman  :  he  's  at  it 
now. 

Shep,  Would  I  had  been  by,  to  have  helped  the  old 
man  ! 

Clo.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship  side,  to 
have  helped  her :  there  your  charity  would  have 
lacked  footing. 

Shep.  Heavy  matters  !  heavy  matters  !  but  look  thee 
here,  boy.  Now  bless  thyself:  thou  mettest  with 
things  dying,  I  with  things  new-born.  Here 's  a  sight 
for  thee :  look  thee,  a  bearing-cloth  for  a  squire's 
child  !  Look  thee  here  :  take  up,  take  up,  boy ; 
open  't.  So,  let 's  see.  It  was  told  me  I  should  be 
rich  by  the  fairies  :  this  is  some  changeling.  Open  't : 
what 's  within,  boy  ? 

Clo.  You  're  a  made  old  man  :  if  the  sins  of  your 
youth  are  forgiven  you,  you  're  well  to  live.  Gold  ! 
all  gold ! 

Shep.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  'twill  prove  so  : 
up  with 't,  keep  it  close  :  home,  home,  the  next  way. 
We  are  lucky,  boy  ;  and  to  be  so  still  requires  nothing 
but  secrecy.  Let  my  sheep  go.  Come,  good  boy,  the 
next  way  home. 

Clo.   Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings  :  I  '11 
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go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman  and 
how  much  he  hath  eaten  :  they  are  never  curst  but 
when  they  are  hungry.  If  there  be  any  of  him  left, 
I  '11  bury  it. 

S/iep.  That 's  a  good  deed.  If  thou  mayest  discern 
by  that  which  is  left  of  him  what  he  is,  fetch  me  to 
the  sight  of  him. 

do.  Marry,  will  I  ;  and  you  shall  help  to  put  him 
i'  the  ground. 

Sht'f.  'Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy,  and  we  '11  do  good 
deeds  on't.  Exciml. 


ACT  IV 

Ejitcr  Time,  the  Chorus. 

T,  that  please  some,  try  all,  both  joy  and  terror. 

Of  good  and  bad,  that  makes  and  unfolds  error. 

Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 

To  use  my  tuings.     Impute  it  not  a  cri?ne 

To  me  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 

O'er  sixteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untried 

Of  that  wide  gap  ;  sinee  it  is  in  my  pozcer 

To  d'erthrow  law,  and  in  one  self  born  hour 

To  plant  and  d erwhelm  custom.     Let  me  pass 

The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'' st  order  was 

Or  what  is  now  receivd  :  I  witness  to 

The  times  that  brotight  them  in  ;  so  shall  I  do 

To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning,  and  make  stale 

The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 

Now  seems  to  it.      Your  patience  this  allowing, 

I  turn  my  glass  and  give  my  scene  such  groiuing 

As  you  had  slept  between.     Leontes  leaving. 

The  effects  of  his  fond  Jealousies  so  gr^ieving 

That  he  shuts  up  himself;  imagine  ?ne. 

Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 
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In  fair  Bohemia  ;  ami  remember  well, 

I  mentioiHd  a  son  o"  the  king's,  which  Florizel 

I  no7v  tiame  to  you  ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 

To  speak  of  Perdita,  noxv  grown  in  grace 

Equal  with  laondering :  tvhat  of  her  ensues 

I  list  not  prophesy  ;  but  let  Time's  Ui-cs 

Be  known   token   'tis   brought  forth.      A    shepherd's 

daughter, 
And  ivhat  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after. 
Is  the  argum-ent  of  Time,  i   Of  this  allow. 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  tvorse  ere  now: 
If  never,  yet  that  Time  hijnself  doth  say 
He  wishes  earnestly  you  never  may.  Exit. 

SCENE  I. — Bohemia.     A  Rooiit  in  the  Palace 
of  POLIXENES. 

Enter  Polixenes  and  Camillo. 

Pol.  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more  impor- 
tunate :  'tis  a  sickness  denying  thee  any  thing  ;  a  death 
to  grant  this. 

Ca»t.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  my  country  : 
though  I  have  for  the  most  part  been  aired  abroad, 
I  desire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Besides,  the  penitent 
king,  my  master,  hath  sent  for  me;  to  whose  feeling 
sorrows  I  might  be  some  allay,  or  I  o'erween  to  think 
so,  which  is  another  spur  to  my  departure. 

Pol.  As  thou  lovest  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out  the 
rest  of  thy  services  by  leaving  me  now.  The  need  I 
have  of  thee  thine  own  goodness  hath  made  :  better 
not  to  have  had  thee  than  thus  to  want  thee.  Thou, 
having  made  me  businesses  which  none  without  thee 
can  sufficiently  manage,  must  either  stay  to  execute 
them  thyself  or  take  away  with  thee  the  very  services 
thou  hast  done  ;  which  if  I  have  not  enough  considered, 
as  too  much  I  cannot,  to  be  more  thankful  to  thee 
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shall  be  my  study,  and  my  profit  therein,  the  heaping 
friendships.  Of  that  fatal  country,  Sicilia,  prithee 
speak  no  more,  whose  very  naming  punishes  me  with 
the  remembrance  of  that  penitent,  as  thou  callest  him, 
and  reconciled  king,  my  brother  ;  whose  loss  of  his 
most  precious  queen  and  children  are  even  now  to  be 
afresh  lamented.  Say  to  me,  when  sawest  thou  the 
Prince  Florizel,  my  son  ?  Kings  are  no  less  unhappy, 
their  issue  not  being  gracious,  than  they  are  in  losing 
them  when  they  have  approved  their  virtues. 

Cam.  Sir,  it  is  three  days  since  I  saw  the  prince. 
What  his  happier  affiiirs  may  be  are  to  me  unknown ; 
but  I  have  missingly  noted  he  is  of  late  much  retired 
from  court,  and  is  less  frequent  to  his  princely  exercises 
than  formerly  he  hath  appeared. 

Pol.  I  have  considered  so  much,  Camillo,  and  with 
some  care  ;  so  far  that  I  have  eyes  under  my  service 
which  look  upon  his  removedness  ;  from  whom  I  have 
this  intelligence,  tliat  he  is  seldom  from  the  house  of  a 
most  homely  shepherd  ;  a  man,  they  say,  that  from  very 
nothing,  and  beyond  the  imagination  of  his  neighbours, 
is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate. 

Cam.  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who  hath  a 
daughter  of  most  rare  note :  the  report  of  her  is  extended 
more  than  can  be  thought  to  begin  from  such  a  cottage. 

Pol.  That 's  likewise  part  of  my  intelligence  ;  but,  I. 
fear,  the  angle  that  plucks  our  son  thither.  Thou  shalt 
accompany  us  to  the  place  ;  where  we  will,  not  appear- 
ing what  we  are,  have  some  question  with  the  shep- 
herd ;  from  whose  simplicity  I  think  it  not  uneasy  to 
get  the  cause  of  my  son's  resort  thither.  Prithee,  be 
my  present  partner  in  this  business,  and  lay  aside  the 
thoughts  of  Sicilia. 

Cam.   I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

Pol.  My  best  Camillo  !  We  must  disguise  ourselves. 

Exeunt, 
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SCENE  II.  — 77?.'  Same.     A  Road  near  the 
Shepherd 's  Cottage, 

Enter  A  u  TOL  YC  l  S,  singing. 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer. 

With  heigh  !  the  doxy  over  the  dale. 

Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  d  the  year  ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter'' s  pale. 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge, 

With  heigh  !  the  sweet  birds,  O  !  hoiv  they  sing, 
Doth  set  my  pttgging  tooth  on  edge  ; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

The  lark,  that  tirra-liiva  chants. 

With  heigh  !  with  heigh  !  the  thrush  and  the  jay, 
Are  sufnmer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts, 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

I  have  served  Prince  Florizel,  and  in  my  time  wore 
three-pile  ;  but  now  I  am  out  of  service  : 

Bid  shall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear? 

The  pale  moon  shines  by  night ; 
And  zvhen  I  wander  here  and  there, 

I  then  do  tnost  go  right. 

If  tinkers  7nay  have  leave  to  live. 

And  bear  the  sow-skin  budget, 
Theti  my  account  I  well  may  give. 

And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it. 

My  traffic  is  sheets  ;  when  the  kite  builds,  look  to 
lesser  linen.  My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ;  who 
being,  as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercury,  was  likewise  a 
snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  With  die  and  drab 
I  purchased  this  caparison,  and  my  revenue  is  the 
silly  cheat.     Gallows  and  knock  are  too  powerful  on 
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the  highway ;  beating  and  hanging  are  terrors  to  me  : 
for  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it,  A 
prize  !  a  prize ! 

Enter  Cloivn. 

Clo.  Let  me  see:  every 'leven  wether  tods;  every- 
tod  yields  pound  and  odd  shilling  :  fifteen  hundred 
shorn,  what  comes  the  wool  to  ? 

Aiit.  Aside.  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock  's  mine. 

Clo,  I  cannot  do  't  without  counters.  Let  me  see  j- 
what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast  ?  Three 
pound  of  sugar ;  five  pound  of  currairts ;  rice,  what 
will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rice  ?  But  my  father 
hath  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on. 
She  hath  made  me  four-and-twenty  nosegays  for  the 
shearers,  three-man  song-men  all,  and  very  good  ones  ; 
but  they  are  most  of  them  means  and  bases  :  but  one 
puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  horn- 
pipes. I  must  have  saffron  to  colour  the  warden  pies ; 
mace,  dates,  none ;  that 's  out  of  my  note  :  nutmegs, 
seven ;  a  race  or  two  of  ginger,  but  that  I  may  beg ; 
four  pound  of  prunes,  and  as  many  of  raisins  o'  the 
sun. 

A'lt.   O  !  that  ever  I  was  born. 

Groi'eUing  on  the  grontuh 

Clo.  V  the  name  of  me, — 

Aut.  O  !  help  me,  help  me  !  pluck  but  oft"  these  rags, 
and  then,  death,  death  ! 

Cto,  Alack  !  poor  soul,  thou  hast  need  of  more  rags 
to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  these  off". 

Ant.  O  !  sir,  the  loathsomeness  of  them  offends  me 
more  than  the  stripes  I  have  received,  which  are 
mighty  ones  and  millions. 

Clo.  Alas  !  poor  man,  a  million  of  beating  may 
come  to  a  great  matter. 

Ant.   I  am  robbed,  sir,  and  beaten;  my  money  and 
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apparel  ta'en  from  me,  and  these  detestaljle  things  put 
upon  me. 

Clo.  "What!  by  a  horseman,  or  a  footman? 

Atit.   A  footman,  sweet  sir,  a  footman. 

Clo.  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  footman  by  the  gar- 
ments he  hath  left  with  thee :  if  this  be  a  horseman's 
coat,  it  hath  seen  verj'  hot  service.  Lend  me  thy  hand, 
I  "11  helj)  thee  :  come,  lend  me  thy  hand. 

Helping  him  up. 

Aid.  O  !  good  sir,  tenderly,  O  ! 

Clo.  Alas  !  poor  soul. 

Atit.  O  !  good  sir;  softly,  good  sir  !  I  fear,  sir,  my 
shoulder-blade  is  out. 

Clo.  How  now  !  canst  stand  ? 

Aut.   Softly,  dear  sir :  Picks  his  pocket : 

good  sir,  softly.     You  ha'  done  me  a  charitable  office. 

Clo.  Dost  lack  any  money  ?  I  have  a  little  money 
for  thee. 

Aiit.  No,  good  sweet  sir :  no,  I  beseech  you,  sir.  I 
have  a  kinsman  not  past  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
hence,  unto  whom  I  was  going:  I  shall  there  have 
money,  or  any  thing  I  want :  offer  me  no  money,  I 
pray  you  !  that  kills  my  heart. 

Clo.  What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that  robbed 
you? 

Aut.  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about 
with  troll-my-dames :  I  knew  him  once  a  servant  of 
the  prince.  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for  which  of  his 
virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  certainly  whipped  out  of 
the  court. 

Clo.  His  vices,  you  Avould  say :  there  's  no  virtue 
whipped  out  of  the  court :  they  cherish  it  to  make  it 
stay  there,  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide. 

Aut.  "Vices,  I  would  say,  sir.  I  know  this  man 
well :  he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer ;  then  a  pro- 
cess-server, a  bailiff;  then  he  compassed  a  motion  of 
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tlie  Prodigal  Son,  and  married  a  tinker's  wife  witiiin 
a  mile  where  my  land  and  living  lies;  and,  having 
flown  over  many  knavish  professions,  he  settled  only 
in  rogue  :  some  call  him  Autolycus. 

Clo.  Out  upon  him  !  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig;  he 
haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

Aitt.  Very  true,  sir ;  he,  sir,  he  :  tliat  's  the  rogue 
that  put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Boliemia :  if 
you  had  but  looked  big  and  spit  at  him,  he  'd  have 
run. 

Aiif.  I  must  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  am  no  fighter :  I 
am  false  of  heart  that  way,  and  that  he  knew,  I  war- 
rant him. 

Clo.   How  do  you  now  ? 

Ant.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was  :  I  can 
stand  and  walk.  I  will  even  take  my  leave  of  you, 
and  pace  softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Clo.   Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way? 

Ant.  No,  good-faced  sir ;  no,  sweet  sir. 

Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well :  I  must  go  buy  spices  for 
our  sheep-shearing. 

Atit,  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir  I  Exit  Cloivn. 

Your  purse  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  your  spice. 
I  '11  be  with  you  at  your  sheep -shearing  too.  If  I  make 
not  this  cheat  bring  out  another,  and  the  shearers  prove 
sheep,  let  me  be  unrolled,  and  my  name  put  in  the 
book  of  virtue  I 

/og  on,  Jog  oil,  the  foot-path  ivay. 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a  : 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile- a.  Exit. 
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SCENE  III.— T/^^  Same.     A  Lmtm  before  a 
S/iephej-d's  Cottage. 

Enten-  Florizel  and  Perdita. 

Flo.  These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of  you 
Do  give  a  life :  no  shepherdess,  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front.     This  your  sheep-shearing 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods, 
And  you  the  queen  on  't. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord, 

To  chide  at  your  extremes  it  not  becomes  me : 
O  !  pardon,  that  I  name  them.     Your  high  self, 
The  gi-acious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have  obscur'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing,  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up.     But  that  our  feasts 
In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attired,  sworn,  I  think 
To  show  myself  a  glass. 

Flo.  I  bless  the  time 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  father's  gi'ound. 

Per.  Now  Jove  aftbrd  you  cause  '. 

To  me  the  difference  forges  dread ;  your  greatness 
Hath  not  been  us'd  to  fear.     Even  now  I  tremble 
To  think  your  father,  by  some  accident, 
Should  pass  this  way  as  you  did.     O  !  the  Plates, 
How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work,  so  noble, 
Vilely  bound  up  ?     What  would  he  say  ?     Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 

Flo.  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.  The  gods  themselves. 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them  :  Jupiter 
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Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd ;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated ;  and  the  fire-rob'd  god, 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain, 
As  I  seem  now.     Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer, 
Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste,  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour,  nor  my  lust3 
Bum  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per.  O  !  but,  sir. 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Oppos'd,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  of  the  king. 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities, 
Which  then  will  speak,  that  you  must  change  this 

purpose. 
Or  I  my  life. 

Flo.  Thou  dearest  Perdita, 

With  these  forc'd  thoughts,  I  prithee,  darken  not 
The  mirth  o'  the  feast :  or  I  '11  be  thine,  my  fair. 
Or  not  my  father's ;  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine :  to  this  I  am  most  constant, 
Though  destiny  say  no.     Be  merry,  gentle ; 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  any  thing 
That  you  behold  the  while.     Your  guests  are  coming : 
Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  it  were  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per.  O  lady  Fortune, 

Stand  you  auspicious  ! 

Flo.  See,  your  guests  approach  : 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly, 
And  let 's  be  red  with  mirth. 

Enter  Shepherd,  with  POLIXENES  and  Camillo,  dis- 
guised;  Clown,  Jl/OPSA,  Dorcas,  and  Others. 

SheJ>.   Fie,  daughter  !  when  my  old  wife  liv'd,  upon 
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This  day  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant ;  welcom'd  all,  serv'd  all ; 
Would  sing  her  song  and  dance  her  turn  ;  now  here, 
At  upper  end  o'  the  table,  now  i'  the  middle ; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his  ;  her  face  o'  fire 
With  labour  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it, 
She  would  to  each  one  sip.     You  are  retir'd, 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting  :  pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome ;  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  quench  your  blushes  and  present  yourself 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'  the  feast :  come  on, 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-sheaiing. 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

Per.  To  PoLiXEXES.  Sir,  welcome. 

It  is  my  father's  will  I  should  take  on  me 
The  hostess-ship  o'  the  day.     To  Camillo.     You  're 

welcome,  sir. 
Give  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas.     Reverend  sirs. 
For  you  there  's  rosemary  and  rue  ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long : 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing ! 

Pol.  Shepherdess, 

A  fair  one  are  you,  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter,  the  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 
Are  our  carnations  and  streak'd  gillyvors. 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards  :  of  that  kind 
Our  loistic  garden  's  barren,  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

Do  you  neglect  them  ? 
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Per.  For  I  have  heard  it  said 

There  is  an  art  which  in  their  piedness  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Say  there  be  ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean 
But  nature  makes  that  mean :  so,  o'er  that  art, 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  ai  t 
That  nature  makes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stocl^. 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  :  this  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Pc7-.  So  it  is. 

Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyvors, 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Per.  I  'II  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them  ; 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say  'twere  well,  and  only  therefore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me.     Here's  flowers  for  you; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun, 
And  with  him  rises  weeping :  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.     You  're  very  welcome. 

Cam.   I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your  flock, 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Per.  Out,  alas! 

You  'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through.     Now,  my 

fair'st  friend, 
I  woidd  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours, 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing  :    O  Proserpina  ! 
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Yox  the  nowcrs  now  that  friglitcd  thou  IcllVl  fall 

From  Dis's  waggon  ;  daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  lake 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ;  violets  dun, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 

Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primroses, 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 

Bright  Phcebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 

Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips  and 

The  crown-imperial;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 

The  flower-de-luce  being  one.     O  !  these  I  lack 

To  make  you  garlands  of,  and  my  sweet  friend, 

To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

Flo.  What !  like  a  corse  ? 

Per.   No,  like  a  bank  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on. 
Not  like  a  corse  ;  or  if,  not  to  be  buried, 
But  quick  and  in  mine  arms.     Come,  take  your  flowers. 
Methinks  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun  pastorals :  sure  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo.  What  you  do 

Still  betters  what  is  done.     When  you  speak,  sweet, 
I  'd  have  you  do  it  ever  :  when  you  sing, 
I  'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so  ;  so  give  alms  ; 
Pray  so ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  aff"airs. 
To  sing  them  too :  when  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so, 
And  own  no  other  function  :  each  your  doing, 
So  singular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deed. 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

Per.  O  Doricles ! 

Vour  praises  are  too  large :  but  that  your  youth, 
And  the  true  blood  which  peeps  fairly  through  it, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd. 
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With  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricles, 
You  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think  you  have 

As  little  skill  to  fear  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to  't.     But  come  ;  our  dance,  I  pray. 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita  :  so  turtles  pair 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  I  '11  swear  for  'em. 

Pol.  This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green-sward  :  nothing  she  does  or  seems 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  something 

That  makes  her  blood  look  out.     Good  sooth,  she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

Clo.  Come  on,  strike  up. 

Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress :  marry,  garlic, 
To  mend  her  kissing  with  ! 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time  ! 

Clo.  Not   a   word,  a  word :    we   stand   upon   our 
manners. 
Come,  strike  up.  Musk. 

Here  a  dance  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 
Pol.   Pray,  good  shepherd,  what  fair  swain  is  this 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter  ? 

Shep.  They  caK  him  Doricles,  and  boasts  himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding  ;  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report  and  I  believe  it: 
He  looks  like  sooth.     He  says  he  loves  my  daughter ; 
I  think  so  too ;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water  as  he  '11  stand  and  read 
As  'twere  my  daughter's  eyes  ;  and  to  be  plain, 
I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose 
Who  loves  another  best. 

Pol.  She  dances  featly, 

Shep.  So  she  does  any  thing,  though  I  report  it 
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That  should  be  silent.     If  young  Doiiclcs 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bring  him  that 
^Yhich  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Sei-vaut. 

Serv.  O  master !  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlar  at 
the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again  after  a  tabor 
and  pipe ;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  not  move  you.  He 
sings  several  tunes  faster  than  you  'II  tell  money ;  he 
utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads  and  all  men's  ears 
grew  to  his  tunes. 

Clo,  He  could  never  come  better:  he  shall  come  in. 
I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well,  if  it  be  doleful  matter 
merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing  indeed  and 
sung  lamentably. 

Sej-v.  He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman,  of  all  sizes ; 
no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves  :  he 
has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids  ;  so  without 
bawdry,  which  is  strange;  with  such  delicate  burthens 
of  dildos  and  fadings,  'jump  her  and  thump  her;'  and 
where  some  stretch-mouthed  rascal  would,  as  it  were, 
mean  mischief  and  break  a  foul  gap  into  the  matter, 
he  makes  the  maid  to  answer,  '  Whoop,  do  me  no 
harm,  good  man ; '  puts  him  off,  slights  him  with 
'  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man.' 

Pol.  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo.  Believe  me,  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable  con- 
ceited fellow.     Has  he  any  unbraided  wares  ? 

Serv.  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'  the  rain- 
bow; points  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia 
can  learnedly  handle,  though  they  come  to  him  by  the 
gross ;  inkles,  caddisses,  cambrics,  lawns  :  why,  he 
sings  'em  over  as  they  were  gods  or  goddesses.  You 
would'  think  a  smock  were  a  she-angel,  he  so  chants 
to  the  sleeve-hand  and  the  work  about  the  square 
on  't. 

IV.  I. 
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CIo.  Prithee  bring  him  in,  and  let  him  approacli 
singing. 

Per.  Forewarn  him  that  he  use  no  scurrilous  words 
in 's  tunes.  Exit  Sei~vant. 

Clo.  You  have  of  these  pedlars,  that  have  more  in 
them  than  you  'd  think,  sister. 

Per.  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

Enter  AVTOLYCUS,  singing. 

Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snoiu  ; 

Cyprus  black  as  e^er  was  craiu  ; 

Gloves  as  S70eet  as  daviask  roses  ; 

Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses  ; 

Bugle-bracelet,  necklace-amber. 

Perfume  for  a  ladyi's  chamber  ; 

Golden  quoifs  and  stomachers, 

For  my  lads  to  gi-'e  their  dears  ; 

Pins  and  poking- sticks  of  steel ; 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 

Come  buy  of  me,  come  ;  come  buy,  come  buy  ; 

Btty,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry : 

Come  buy. 

Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  thou  should'st 
take  no  money  of  me  ;  but  being  enthralled  as  I  am, 
it  will  also  be  the  bondage  of  certain  ribands  and 
gloves. 

Afop.  I  was  promised  them  against  the  feast ;  but 
they  come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  promised  you  more  than  that,  or 
there  be  liars. 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promised  you :  may 
be  he  has  paid  you  more,  which  will  shame  you  to 
give  him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids?  will 
they  wear  their  plackets  v.here  they  should  bear  their 
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faces  ?  Is  there  not  milking-time,  wlien  you  are  going 
to  bed,  or  kiln-hole,  to  whistle  off  these  secrets,  but 
you  must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our  guests  ?  'Tis 
well  they  are  whispering  :  clamour  your  tongues,  and 
not  a  word  more. 

Mop.  I  have  done.  Come,  you  promised  me  a 
tawdry  lace  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves 

Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee  how  I  was  cozened  by 
the  way,  and  lost  all  my  money  ? 

Ant.  And  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad ; 
therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clo.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  shalt  lose  nothing 
here. 

Aid.  I  hope  so,  sir;  for  I  have  about  me  many 
parcels  of  charge. 

Clo.  What  hast  here ?  ballads? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  some  :  I  love  a  ballad  in  print, 
o'  life,  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 

Aiit.  Here 's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune,  how  a 
usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  money-bags 
at  a  burden  ;  and  how  she  longed  to  eat  adders'  heads 
and  toads  carbonadoed. 

Mop.   Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Very  true,  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dor.   Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer  ! 

Ant.  Here  's  the  midwife's  name  to  't,  one  Mistress 
Taleporter,  and  five  or  six  honest  wives'  that  were 
present.    Why  should  I  carry  lies  abroad  ? 

Mop.  Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  by  :  and  let 's  first  see  more 
ballads  ;  we  '11  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aiit.  Here's  another  ballad  of  a  fish  that  appeared 
upon  the  coast  on  Wednesday  the  fourscore  of  April, 
forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  and  sung  this 
ballad  against  the  hard  hearts  of  maids  :  it  was  thought 
she  was  a  woman  and  was  turned  into  a  cold  fish  for 
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she  would  not  exchange  flesh  with  one  that  loved  her. 
The  ballad  is  very  pitiful  and  as  true. 

Dor.  Is  it  true  too,  think  you  ? 

Atit.  Five  justices'  hands  at  it,  and  witnesses  more 
than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo.  Lay  it  by  too  :  another. 

Aiit.  This  is  a  meny  ballad,  but  a  very  pretty  one. 

Mop.   Let 's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Atit.  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one,  and  goes  to 
the  tune  of  '  Two  maids  wooing  a  man ' :  there  's 
scarce  a  maid  westward  but  she  sings  it :  'tis  in  request, 
I  can  tell  you. 

RIop.  "We  can  both  sing  it :  if  thou  'It  bear  a  part 
thou  shalt  hear  ;  'tis  in  three  parts. 

Dor.  We  had  the  tune  on  't  a  month  ago. 

Aiit.  I  can  bear  my  part ;  you  must  know  'tis  my 
occupation  :  have  at  it  with  you. 

Aut.  Get  yoji  hence,  for  I  must  go. 

Where  it  Jits  not  y on  to  know. 

Dor.  Whither? 

Mop.         01  vhither? 

Dor.  Whither? 

Mop.  It  becomes  thy  oath  full  -.veil, 
Thou  to  me  thy  secrets  tell. 

Dor.  l\Te  too :  let  me  go  thither. 

Mop.  Or  thojt  gost  to  the  grange  or  mill. 

Dor.  If  to  either,  thou  dost  ill. 

Aut.  N'either. 

Dor.  What,  neither? 

Aut.  Neither. 

■    Dor.  Thou  hast  sivom  my  love  to  be. 

Mop.  Thou  hast  siuorn  it  more  to  me : 

Then  7vhither  go''st?  say  zvhithe^-? 

Clo.  We'll  have  this  song  out  anon  by  ourselves: 
my  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad  talk,  and  we  'II 
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not  trouble  them  :  come,  bring  away  thy  pack  after 
me.  Wenches,  I'll  buy  for  you  both.  Pedlar,  let 's 
have  the  first  choice.     Follow  me,  girls. 

Exit  with  Dorcas  and  Mops  a. 

Ant.  And  you  shall  pay  well  for  'em. 

Will  y oil  buy  any  tape, 

Or  lace  for  your  cape, 
Aly  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a  ? 

Any  silk,  any  thread, 

A)ty  toys  for  your  head, 
Of  the  nnd'st  and  finest,  fiii'st  loear-a  ? 

Come  to  the  pedlar  ; 

Money 's  a  meddler, 
That  doth  utter  all  meiCs  ivare-a.  Exit. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three  shepherds, 
three  neat-herds,  three  swine-herds,  that  have  made 
themselves  all  men  of  hair  ;  they  call  themselves  Sal- 
tiers  ;  and  they  have  a  dance  which  the  wenches  say 
is  a  gallimaufry  of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in 't; 
but  they  themselves  are  o'  the  mind,  if  it  be  not  too 
rough  for  some  that  know  little  but  bowling,  it  will 
please  plentifully. 

Shep.  A\\'ay  !  we  '11  none  on  't :  here  has  been  too 
much  homely  foolery  already.  I  know,  sir,  we  weary 
you. 

Pol.  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us  :  pray,  let's 
see  these  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Se)~v.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report,  sir, 
hath  danced  before  the  king ;  and  not  the  worst  of  the 
three  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by  the  square. 

Shep.  Leave  your  prating :  since  these  good  men 
are  pleased  let  them  come  in :  but  quickly  now. 

Serv.  Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.  Exit. 
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Re-enter  Servant,  with   Twelve  Rustics   habited  like 
Satyrs.      They  dance,  and  then  exeunt. 

Pol.  O  father  !   you  '11  know  more  of  that  hereafter. 
To  CamiLLO.     Is  it  not  too  far  gone  ?     'Tis  time  to 

part  them. 
He's  simple  and  tells  much.      To  Florizel.     How 

now,  fair  shephex^d ! 
Vour  heart  is  full  of  something  that  does  take 
Vour  mind  from  feasting.     Sooth,  M'hen  I  was  young 
And  handed  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks :  I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance  ;  you  have  let  him  go 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.     If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  Mere  straited 
For  a  reply,  at  least  if  you  make  a  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  sir,  I  know 

She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are. 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  pack'd  and  lock'd 
Up  in  my  heart,  which  I  have  given  already, 
But  not  deliver'd.     O  !  hear  me  breathe  my  life 
Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem. 
Hath  sometime  lov'd :  I  take  thy  hand ;  this  hand, 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it. 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow 
That 's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this  ? 
How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand  was  fair  before !  I  have  put  you  out : 
But  to  your  protestation :  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo.  Do,  and  be  witness  to 't. 

Pol.   And  this  my  neighbour  too  ? 

Flo.  And  he,  and  more 
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Than  he,  and  men,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  all ; 
That,  were  I  crown*d  the  most  imperial  monarch. 
Thereof  most  worthy,  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve,  had  force  and  knowledije 
More  than  was  ever  man's,  I  would  not  prize  them 
Without  her  love :  for  her  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them  and  condemn  them  to  her  service 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Fol,  Fairly  offer'd. 

Cam,   Tliis  shows  a  sound  affection. 

SkeJ).  But,  my  daughter, 

Say  you  the  like  to  him  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  >peak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better : 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

Skep.  Take  hands;  a  bargain! 

And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to  't : 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O  I  that  must  be 

I'  the  virtue  of  your  daughter:  one  being  dead, 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet ; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder.     But,  come  on ; 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Sht'p.  Come,  your  hand  ; 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol.  Soft,  swain,  awhile,  beseech  you. 

Have  you  a  father? 

Flo.  I  have  ;  but  what  of  him  ? 

Pol.   Knows  he  of  this  ? 

Flo.  He  neither  does  nor  >liall. 

Pol.  Methinks  a  father 
Is  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.     Pray  you  once  more. 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
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Of  reasonable  affairs  ?  is  he  not  stupid 

With  age  and  altering  rheums?  can  he  speak?  hear? 

Know  man  from  man  ?  dispute  his  own  estate? 

Lies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  and  again  does  nothing 

But  what  he  did  being  childish  ? 

Flo.  No,  good  sir : 

He  has  his  health  and  ampler  strength  indeed 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

Pol.  By  my  while  beard, 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial.     Reason  my  son 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife,  but  as  good  reason 
The  father,  all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity,  should  hold   some  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Flo.  I  yield  all  this ; 

But  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir, 
Which  'tis  not  fit  you  hnow,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  business. 

Pol.  Let  him  know  't. 

Flo.   He  shall  not. 

Pol.  Prithee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  not. 

Shep.  Let  him,  my  son  :  he  shall  not  need  to  grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not. 

Mark  our  contract. 

Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir. 

Discovering  himselj. 
Whom  son  I  dare  not  call  ;  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledg'd  :  thou  a  sceptre's  heir. 
That  thus  affects  a  sheep-hook  !     Thou  old  traitor, 
I  am  sorry  that  by  hanging  thee  I  can 
But  shorten  thy  life  one  week.     And  thou,  fresh  piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft,  who  of  force  must  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  cop'st  with, — 
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Shep.  O  !  my  heart. 

Pol.  I  '11  have  thy  beauty  scratch'd  with  briers,  and 
made 
More  homely  than  thy  state.     For  thee,  fond  boy, 
If  I  may  ever  know  thou  dost  but  .sigh 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  see  this  knack,  as  never 
1  mean  thou  shalt,  we  '11  bar  thee  from  succession  ; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no,  not  our  kin, 
Far  than  Deucalion  oft":  mark  thou  my  words  : 
Follow  us  to  the  court.     Thou,  churl,  for  this  time, 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it.     And  you,  enchantment, — 
Worthy  enough  a  herdsman ;  yea,  him  too, 
That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therein, 
Unworthy  thee, — if  ever  henceforth  thou 
These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open, 
Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee 
As  thou  art  tender  to  't.  Exit. 

Per.  Fven  here  undone  I 

I  was  not  much  afeard  •  for  once  or  twice 
I  was  about  to  speak  and  tell  him  plainly, 
Tiie  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike.     Will't  please  you,  sir,  be  gone? 
I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this  :  beseech  you, 
Of  your  own  state  take  care  :  this  dream  of  mine 
Being  now  awake,  I  '11  queen  it  no  inch  further. 
But  milk  my  ewes  and  weep. 

Cam.  Why,  how  now,  father  I 

Speak  ere  thou  diest. 

Shcp.  I  cannot  si)eak,  nor  think. 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know.     O  sir  ! 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three. 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet,  yea, 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died. 
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To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones  :  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust.     O  cursed  wretch ! 
That  knew'st  this  was   the  prince,    and  would'st 

adventure 
To  mingle  faith  with  him.     Undone  !  undone  ! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv'd 
To  die  M-hen  I  desire.  Exit, 

Flo.  Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard  ;  delay'd. 
But  nothing  alter'd.     What  I  was,  I  am  : 
More  straining  on  for  plucking  back,  not  following 
My  leash  unwillingly. 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord, 

Vou  know  your  father's  temper :  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech,  M'hich  I  do  guess 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him  ;  and  as  hardly 
^^'ill  he  endure  your  sight  as  yet,  I  fear : 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it. 

I  think,  Camillo  ? 

Ca))t.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.   How  often  ha>-e  I  told  you  'twould  be  thus  .' 
How  often  said  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till  'twere  known  ! 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith  ;  and  then 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together 
And  mar  the  seeds  within  !    Lift  up  thy  looks : 
From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father  ;  I 
Am  heir  to  my  affection. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd. 

Flo.   I  am  ;  and  by  my  fancy  :  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason ; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleas'd  with  madness. 
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Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo.   So  call  it :  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow, 
I  needs  must  think  it  honesty.     Camillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  glean'd,  for  all  the  sun  sees  or 
The  close  earth  wombs  or  the  profound  sea  hides 
In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  belov'd.     Therefore,  I  pray  you, 
As  you  have  ever  been  my  father's  honoured  friend, 
When  he  shall  miss  me,    as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 
To  see  him  any  more,  cast  your  good  counsels 
Upon  his  passion  :  let  myself  and  fortune 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come.     This  you  may  know 
And  so  deliver,  I  am  put  to  sea 
With  her  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore  ; 
And  most  02:)portune  to  our  need,  I  have 
A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepar'il 
For  this  design.     What  course  I  mean  to  hold 
Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 
Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cam.  O  my  lord  ! 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice, 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 

Flo.  Hark,  Perdita.         Takes  her  aside. 

To  Camillo.     I  '11  hear  you  by  and  by. 

Cam.  He  's  irremoveable, 

Resolv'd  for  flight.     Now  were  I  happy  if 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn, 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour, 
Purchase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Sicilia 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 
I  so  much  thirst  to  see. 

Flo.  Now,  good  Camillo, 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony. 
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Ca/n.  Sir,  I  think 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i'  the  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father  ? 

Flo.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserv'd :  it  is  my  father's  music 
To  speak  your  deeds,  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompens'd  as  thought  on. 

Cant.  Well,  my  lord, 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king 
And  through  him  what  is  nearest  to  him,  which  is 
Your  gracious  self,  embrace  but  my  direction: 
If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration,  on  mine  honour 
I  '11  point  you  where  you  shall  have  such  receiving 
As  shall  become  your  highness ;  where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  mistress,  from  the  whom,  I  see, 
There  's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by, 
As  heavens  forefend  !  your    ruin  ;  marry  her ; 
And,  with  my  best  endeavours  in  your  absence, 
Your  discontenting  father  strive  to  qualify, 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Flo.  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done? 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than  man. 
And  after  that  trust  to  thee. 

Cai/i.  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place  whereto  you  '11  go  ? 

Flo.  Not  any  yet ; 

But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  Then  list  to  me  : 

This  follows;  if  you  will  not  change  your  purpose 
But  undergo  this  flight,  make  for  Sicilia, 
And  there  present  yourself  and  your  fair  princess. 
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For  so  I  see  she  must  be,  'fore  Leontes : 

She  shall  be  liabited  as  it  becomes 

The  partner  of  your  bed,     Methinks  I  see 

Leontes  opening  his  free  arms  and  weeping 

His  M'elcomes  forth;  asks  thee,  the  son,  forgiveness 

As  'twere  i'  the  father's  person ;  kisses  the  hands 

Of  your  fresh  princess;  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 

'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness :  the  one 

He  chides  to  hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow 

Faster  than  thought  or  time. 

Flo,  Worthy  Camillo, 

What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  I 
Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  king  your  father 

To  greet  him  and  to  give  him  comforts.     Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you  as  from  your  father  shall  deliver, 
Things  known  betwixt  us  three,  I  '11  write  you  down  : 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting 
What  you  must  say;  that  he  shall  not  perceive 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  bosom  there 
And  speak  his  very  heart. 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you. 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  A  course  more  promising 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  shores,  most  certain 
To  miseries  enough  :  no  hope  to  help  you, 
But  as  you  shake  off  one  to  take  another  ; 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors,  who 
Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  you 
Where  you  '11  be  loath  to  be.     Besides,  you  know 
Prosperity  's  the  very  bond  of  love, 
Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  together 
Affliction  alters. 

Fer.  One  of  these  is  true : 
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I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek, 
But  not  take  in  the  mind. 

Cam.  Vea,  say  you  so  ? 

Tliere  shall  not  at  your  father's  house  these  seven  years 
Be  born  another  such. 

Flo.  My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as 
She  is  i'  the  rear  our  birth. 

Cam.  I  cannot  say  'tis  pity 

She  lacks  instructions,  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach. 

Per.  Your  pardon,  sir;  for  this 

I  '11  blush  you  thanks. 

Flo.  My  prettiest  Perdita ! 

But,  O !  the  thorns  we  stand  upon.     Camillo, 
Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  me. 
The  medicine  of  our  house,  how  shall  we  do  ? 
We  are  not  furnish'd  like  Bohemia's  son, 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicilia. 

Cam.  My  lord. 

Fear  none  of  this :  I  think  you  know  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there :  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  mine.     For  instance,  sir, 
That  you  may  know  you  shall  not  want,  one  word. 

They  talk  aside. 

Ke-enler  A  i '  TOL  i  'cus, 

Atit.  Ha,  ha  !  what  a  fool  Honesty  is  !  and  Trust, 
his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman  !  I  have 
sold  all  my  trumpery  :  not  a  counterfeit  stone,  not  a 
riband,  glass,  pomander,  brooch,  table-book,  ballad, 
knife,  tape,  glove,  shoe-tie,  bracelet,  horn-ring,  to 
keep  my  pack  from  fasting :  they  throng  who  should 
buy  first,  as  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed  and 
brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer  :  by  which  means 
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I  saw  whose  purse  was  best  in  picture  ;  and  what  1' 
saw  to  my  good  use  I  remembered.  My  clown,  who 
wants  but  something  to  be  a  reasonable  man,  grew  so 
in  love  with  the  wenches'  song  that  he  would  not  stir 
his  pettitoes  till  he  had  both  tune  and  words  ;  which 
so  drew  the  rest  of  the  herd  to  me  that  all  their  other 
senses  stuck  in  ears  :  you  might  have  pinched  a  placket, 
it  was  senseless;  'twas  nothing  to  geld  a  codpiece  of  a 
purse;  I  would  have  filed  keys  off  that  hung  in  chains: 
no  hearing,  no  feeling,  but  my  sir's  song,  and  admir- 
ing the  nothing  of  it ;  so  that  in  this  time  of  letharg}- 
I  picked  and  cut  most  of  their  festival  purses  ;  and  had 
not  the  old  man  come  in  with  a  whoobub  against  his 
daughter  and  the  king's  son,  and  scared  my  choughs 
from  the  chaff,  I  had  not  left  a  purse  alive  in  the  whole 
army. 

Camillo,  Florizel,  and  Perdita  come  forzvard. 

Cam.  Nay,  but  my  letters,  by  this  means  being  there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt. 

Flo.  And   those   that    you  '11   procure   from    King 
Leontes — 

Cam.  Shall  satisfy  your  father. 

Per.  Ha]5py  be  you  \ 

All  that  you  speak  shows  fair. 

Cam.  Seeing  AUTOLYCUS.        Who  have  we  here ? 
We  '11  make  an  instrument  of  this :  omit 
Notiiing  may  give  us  aid. 

Auf.  If  they  have  overheard  me  now,  why,  hanging. 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow  !  Why  shakest  thou 
so?   Fear  not,  man;  here  's  no  harm  intended  to  thee. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. 

Cam.  Why,  be  so  still;  here's  nobody  will  steal 
that  from  thee ;  yet  for  the  outside  of  thy  poverty  we 
must  make  an  exchange  ;  therefore  disease  thee  in- 
stantly,— thou  must  think  there 's  a  necessity  in  't, — and 
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change  garments  with  this  gentleman.  Though  the 
pennyworth  on  his  side  be  the  worst,  yet  hold  thee, 
there  's  some  boot. 

Ant.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir.  Aside.  I  know  ye 
well  enough. 

Cain.  Nay,  prithee,  dispatch  :  the  gentleman  is  half 
flayed  already. 

Ant.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ?  Aside.  I  smell  the 
trick  on  't. 

Flo.  Dispatch,  I  prithee. 

Aut.  Indeed,  I  have  had  earnest ;  but  I  cannot  with 
conscience  take  it. 

Cain.   Unbuckle,  unbuckle. 

Florizel  and  Avtolycvs  exchange  garments. 

Fortunate  mistress, — let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  ye  ! — you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert :  take  your  sweetheart's  hat 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows  ;  muffle  your  face  ; 
Dismantle  you,  and,  as  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming  ;  that  you  may, 
For  I  do  fear  eyes  over  you,  to  shipboard 
Get  undescried. 

Per.  I  see  the  play  so  lies 

That  I  must  bear  a  part. 

Ca/n.  No  remedy. 

Have  you  done  there  ? 

Fio.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father 

He  would  not  call  me  son. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  shall  have  no  hat. 

Come,  lady,  come.     Farewell,  my  friend. 

Ant.  Adieu,  sir. 

Flo.  O  Perdita !  what  have  we  twain  forgot. 
Pray  you,  a  word.  They  converse  apart. 

Cam.  What  I  do  next  shall  be  to  tell  the  king 
Of  this  escape,  and  whither  they  are  bound  ; 
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Wherein  my  hope  is  I  shall  so  prevail 
To  force  him  after  :  in  whose  company 
I  shall  review  Sicilia,  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  woman's  longing. 

Flo.  Fortune  speed  us  I 

Thus  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  the  sea-side» 

Cam,  The  swifter  speed  the  betten 

Exeunt  Florizel,  Perdita,  and  Camillo. 

Atit,  I  understand  the  business ;  I  hear  it.  To  have 
an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is 
necessary  for  a  cut-purse  ;  a  good  nose  is  requisite 
also,  to  smell  out  work  for  the  other  senses.  I  see 
this  is  the  time  that  the  unjust  man  doth  thrive.  What 
an  exchange  had  this  been  without  boot  !  what  a  boot 
is  here  with  this  exchange  !  Sure  the  gods  do  this 
year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  any  thing  extem- 
pore. The  prince  himself  is  about  a  piece  of  iniquity ; 
stealing  away  from  his  father  with  his  clog  at  his 
heels.  If  I  thought  it  were  a  piece  of  honesty  to 
acquaint  the  king  withal,  I  would  not  do  't  :  I  hold  it 
the  more  knavery  to  conceal  it,  and  therein  am  I  con- 
stant to  my  profession.  Aside,  aside  :  here  is  more 
matter  for  a  hot  brain.  Every  lane's  end,  every  shop, 
church,  session,  hanging,  yields  a  careful  man  work. 

Re-enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 

Clo.  See,  see,  what  a  man  you  are  now  !  There  is 
no  other  way  but  to  tell  the  king  she  's  a  changeling 
and  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood. 

Shep.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Shep.   Go  to,  then.   . 

Clo.  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood,  your 
flesh  and  blood  has  not  offended  the  king  ;  and  so  your 
flesh  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punished  by  him.  Show 
those  things  you  found  about  her  j  those  secret  things^ 

IV.  M 
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dll  but  wliat  she  has  with  her  :  this  being  clone,  let  the 
law  go  whistle  :    I  warrant  you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word,  yea,  and 
his  son's  pranks  too  ;  who,  I  may  say,  is  no  honest 
man,  neither  to  his  father  nor  to  me,  to  go  about  to 
make  me  the  king's  brother-in-law. 

Clo.  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  furthest  oft"  you 
could  have  been  to  him,   and   then  your  blood  had 
been  the  dearer  by  I  know  how  much  an  ounce. 
Auti     Aside.  Very  wisely,  puppies  ! 
Shep.  Well,  let  us  to  the  king  :  there  is  that  in  this 
fardel  will  make  him  scratch  his  beard. 

Aut.     Aside.    I  know   not   what  impediment  this 
Complaint  may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  master. 
Clo.   Pray  heartily  he  be  at  palace. 
Aut.     Aside.  Though  I  am  not  naturally  Iwnest,  I 
am  so  sometimes  by  chance  :  let   me  pocket  up  my 
pedlar's  excrement.  Takes  off  his  false  beard. 

How  now,  rustics  !  whither  are  you  bound  ? 
Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  M'orship. 
Aut.   Your  affairs  there,  ■s\hat,  with  whom,  the  con- 
dition of  that  fardel,  the  place  of  your  dwelling,  your 
names,  your  ages,  of  what  having,  breeding,  and   any 
thing  that  is  fitting  to  be  known,  discover. 
Clo.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 
Aut.  A  lie ;  you  are  rough  and  hair}'.    Let  me  have 
no  lying ;  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen,  and  they 
often  give  us  soldiers  the  lie  ;  but  we  pay  them  for  it 
with  stamped  coin,  not  stabbing  steel ;  therefore  they 
do  not  give  us  the  lie. 

Clo.   Your  worship  had  like  to  have  given  us  one,  if 

you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the  manner. 

Shep.  Are  you  a  courtier,  an 't  like  you,  sir  ? 

Aut.  Whether  it  like  me  or  no,  I  am  a  courtier. 

Seest  thou  not  the  air  of  the  court  in  these  enfoldings  ? 

hath   not   my  gait   in  it  the  measure  of  the  court? 
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receives  not  thy  nose  court-odour  from  me  ?  reflect  I 
not  on  thy  baseness  court-contempt  ?  Thinkest  thou, 
for  that  I  insinuate,  or  touse  from  thee  thy  business,  I 
am  therefore  no  courtier  ?  I  am  courtier  cap-a-pe ; 
and  one  that  will  either  push  on  or  pluck  back  thy 
business  there  :  whereupon  I  command  thee  to  open 
thy  affair. 

Shep.   My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  king. 

Aut.  What  advocate  hast  thou  to  him  ? 

Shep.  I  know  not,  an  't  like  you. 

Clo.  Advocate  's  the  court-word  for  a  pheasant  : 
say  you  have  none. 

Shep.   None,  sir :  I  have  no  pheasant,  cock  nor  hen. 

Aut.    How  bless'd  are  we  that  are  not  simple  men  ! 
Vet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are. 
Therefore  I  '11  not  disdain, 

Clo.  This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 

Shep.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them  not 
handsomely. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being  fantas- 
tical :  a  great  man,  I  '11  warrant ;  I  know  by  the 
picking  on  's  teeth. 

Aut.  The  fardel  there  ?  what 's  i'  the  fardel  ?  Where- 
fore that  box  ? 

Shep.  Sir,  there  lies  such  secrets  in  this  fardel  and 
box  which  none  must  know  but  the  king ;  and  which 
he  shall  know  within  this  hour  if  I  may  come  to  the 
speech  of  him. 

Aut.  Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  labour. 

Shep.  Why,  sir  ? 

Aut.  The  king  is  not  at  the  palace  ;  he  is  gone 
aboard  a  new  ship  to  purge  melancholy  and  air  him- 
self :  for,  if  thou  be'st  capable  of  things  serious,  thou 
must  know  the  king  is  full  of  grief. 

Shep.  So  'tis  said,  sir ;  about  his  son,  that  should 
have  married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 
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Aiit.  If  lliat  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let  hiiu 
fly :  the  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures  he  shall 
feel,  will  break  the  back  of  man,  the  heart  of  monster. 

Clo.  Think  you  so,  sir  ? 

Atit,  Not  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can  make 
heavy  and  vengeance  bitter ;  but  those  that  are  ger- 
mane to  him,  though  removed  tifty  times,  shall  all  come 
under  the  hangman  :  which  though  it  be  great  pity, 
yet  it  is  necessaiy.  An  old  sheep-whistling  rogue,  a 
ram-tender,  to  offer  to  have  his  daughter  come  into 
grace !  Some  say  he  shall  be  stoned  ;  but  that  deatli 
is  too  soft  for  him,  say  I  :  draw  our  throne  into  a 
sheepcote  !  all  deaths  are  too  few,  the  sharpest  too 
easy. 

Clo.  Has  the  old  man  e'er  a  son,  sir,  do  you  hear, 
an  't  like  you,  sir  ? 

Ant.  He  has  a  son,  who  shall  be  flayed  alive  ;  then 
'nointed  over  with  honey,  set  on  the  head  of  a  wasp's 
nest ;  then  stand  till  he  be  three  quarters  and  a  dram 
dead  ;  then  recovered  again  with  aqua-vitee  or  some 
other  hot  infusion  ;  then,  raw  as  he  is,  and  in  the 
hottest  day  prognostication  proclaims,  shall  he  be  set 
against  a  brick-wall,  the  sun  looking  with  a  southward 
eye  upon  him,  where  he  is  to  behold  him  with  flies 
blown  to  death.  But  what  talk  we  of  these  traitorly 
rascals,  whose  miseries  are  to  be  smiled  at,  their 
oftences  being  so  capital  ?  Tell  me,  for  you  seem  to  be 
honest  plain  men,  what  you  have  to  the  king  :  being 
something  gently  considered,  I  '11  bring  you  where 
he  is  aboard,  tender  your  persons  to  his  presence, 
w^hisper  him  in  your  behalfs ;  and  if  it  be  in  man  besides 
the  king  to  effect  your  suits,  here  is  man  shall  do  it. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  of  great  authority  :  close  with 
him,  give  him  gold  ;  and  though  authority  be  a  stub- 
born bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with  gold. 
Show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside  of  his 
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hand,  and  no  more  ado.  Remember,  'stoned,'  and 
•  flayed  alive  ! ' 

Shep.  An  't  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the  business 
for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have  :  I  '11  make  it  as  much 
more  and  leave  this  young  man  in  pawn  till  I  bring 
it  you, 

Aiit.  After  I  have  done  what  I  promised  ? 

Shep.  Ay,  sir, 

Ajit.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety.  Are  you  a  party 
in  this  business? 

Clo.  In  some  sort,  sir  :  but  though  my  case  be  a 
pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed  out  of  it. 

Aitt.  O  !  that  's  the  case  of  the  shepherd's  son  : 
hang  him,  he  '11  be  made  an  example. 

Clo.  Comfort,  good  comfort  !  We  must  to  the  king 
and  show  our  strange  sights  :  he  must  know  'tis  none 
of  your  daughter  nor  my  sister  ;  we  are  gone  else.  Sir, 
I  will  give  you  as  much  as  this  old  man  does  when 
the  business  is  performed  ;  and  remain,  as  he  says, 
your  pawn  till  it  be  brought  you. 

Atit.  I  will  trust  you.  Walk  before  toward  the  sea- 
side :  go  on  the  right  hand  ;  I  will  but  look  upon  the 
hedge  and  follow  you. 

Clo.  We  are  blessed  in  this  man,  as  I  may  say, 
even  blessed. 

Shep.  Let 's  before  as  he  bids  us.  lie  was  provided 
to  do  us  good.  Exeunt  Shepherd  and  Clo^vn. 

A  lit.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest  I  see  Fortune 
would  not  suffer  me  :  she  drops  booties  in  my  mouth, 
I  am  courted  now  with  a  double  occasion,  gold  and  a 
means  to  do  the  prince  my  master  good  ;  which  who 
knows  how  that  may  turn  back  to  my  advancement  ? 
I  will  bring  these  two  moles,  these  blind  ones,  aboard 
him  :  if  he  think  it  fit  to  shore  them  again,  and  that 
the  complaint  they  have  to  the  king  concerns  him 
nothing,  let  him  call  me  rogue  for  being  so  far  ofiicious  ; 
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for  I  am  proof  against  that  title  and  what  shame  else 
belongs  to  't.  To  him  \\\\\  I  present  them  :  there 
may  be  matter  in  it.  Exit, 


ACT  V 

SCENE  I. — Sicilia.     A  Room  in  tJie  Palace  of 

Leoxtes. 

Enter Leontes,  Cleomexes,  Diox,  Paulixa,  and 
Others, 

Clco.  Sir,  you  have  done  enough,  and  have  per- 
form'd 
A  saint-like  sorrow :  no  fault  could  3'ou  make 
Which  you  have  not  redeem'd  ;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence  than  done  trespass.  ■  At  the  last, 
Do  as  the  heavens  have  done,  forget  your  evil ; 
With  them  forgive  yourself. 

Leon.  Whilst  I  remember 

Her  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
]\Iy  blemishes  in  them,  and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself;  which  was  so  much, 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom,  and 
Destroy'd  the  sweet'st  companion  that  e'er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of. 

Paul.  True,  too  true,  my  lord : 

If  one  by  one  you  wedded  all  the  world. 
Or  from  the  all  that  are  took  something  good, 
To  make  a  perfect  woman,  she  you  kill'd 
Would  be  unparallel'd. 

Leon.  I  think  so.     Kill'd  ! 

She  I  kill'd !  I  did  so  :  but  thou  strik'st  me 
Sorely  to  say  I  did :  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue  as  in  my  thought.     Now,  good  now, 
Say  so  but  seldom. 

Clco.  Not  at  all,  good  lady: 
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You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that  would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  grac'd 
Your  kindness  better. 

Pa7tl.  You  are  one  of  those 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion.  If  you  would  not  so, 

You  pity  not  the  state,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  name  ;  consider  little 
What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue. 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom  and  devour 
Incertain  lookers-on.     What  were  more  holy 
Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  well? 
What  holier  than  for  royalty's  repair, 
For  present  comfort,  and  for  future  good, 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  to't  ? 

Paul.  There  is  none  worthy. 

Respecting  her  that 's  gone.     Besides,  the  gods 
Will  have  fulfill'd  their  secret  purposes ; 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said. 
Is  't  not  the  tenour  of  his  oracle, 
That  King  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir 
Till  his  lost  child  be  found  ?  which  that  it  shall, 
Is  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason 
As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave 
And  come  again  to  me  ;  \\\\o,  on  my  life. 
Did  perish  with  the  infant.     'Tis  your  counsel 
My  lord  should  to  the  heavens  be  contrary. 
Oppose  against  their  wills.     To  Leontes.     Care  not 

for  issue ; 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir  :  great  Alexander 
Teft  his  to  the  worthiest,  so  his  successor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leo7i.  Good  Paulina, 

Who  hast  the  memory  of  Hermione, 
I  know,  in  honour  ;  O  !  that  ever  I 
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Had  squar'd  me  to  thy  counsel :  then,  even  now, 
I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  queen's  full  eyes, 
Have  taken  treasure  from  her  lips, — • 

Paul.  And  left  them 

More  rich  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leon.  Thou  speak'st  truth. 

No  more  such  wives  ;  therefore,  no  wife  :  one  worse, 
And  better  us'd,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  possess  her  corpse,  and  on  this  stage, 
Where  we  're  offenders  now,  appear  soul-vex'd, 
And  begin,  '  Why  to  me  ? ' 

Paul.  Had  she  such  power. 

She  had  just  cause. 

Lam.  She  had  ;  and  would  incense  me 

To  murder  her  I  married. 

Paul.  I  should  so  : 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd,  I  'd  bid  you  mark 
Her  eye,  and  tell  me  for  what  dull  part  in  't 
You  chose  her  ;  then  I  'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rift  to  hear  me  ;  and  the  words  that  follov/'d 
Should  be,  '  Remember  mine.* 

Leon.  Stars,  stars  ! 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals.     Fear  thou  no  wife  ; 
I  '11  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Panl.  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  marry  but  by  my  free  leave  ? 

Leon.  Never,  Paulina  :  so  be  bless'd  my  spirit ! 

Paul.  Then,   good  my  lords,   bear  witness  to  his 
oath. 

Cleo.  You  tempt  him  overmuch. 

Paul.  Unless  another. 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture. 
Affront  his  eye. 

Cleo,  Good  madam, — 

Paul.  I  have  done. 

Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry, — if  you  will,  sir. 
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No  remedy,  but  you  will,  give  me  the  office 

To  choose  you  a  queen,  she  shall  not  be  so  young 

As  was  your  former  ;  but  she  shall  be  such 

As,  walk'd  your  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should  take  joy 

To  see  her  in  your  arms, 

Leon.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry  till  thou  bidd'st  us. 

Paul.  That 

Shall  be  when  your  first  queen  's  again  in  breath  j 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent,  One  that  gives  out  himself  Prince  Florizel, 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess,  she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld,  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon.  What  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness  ;  his  approach, 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tells  us 
'Tis  not  a  visitation  fram'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need  and  accident.     What  train  ? 

Gent.  But  few, 

And  those  but  mean. 

Leon.  His  princess,  say  you,  with  him  ? 

Gent.   Ay,  the  most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  I  think. 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul.  O  Hermione  ! 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  better  gone,  so  must  thy  grave 
(iive  way  to  what 's  seen  now.     Sir,  you  yourself 
Have  said  and  writ  so,  but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme,  '  She  had  not  been, 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equall'd  ; '  thus  your  verse 
Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once  :  'tis  shrewdly  ebb'd 
To  say  you  have  seen  a  better. 

Cent.  Pardon,  madam : 
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Tlie  one  I  have  almost  forgot — your  pardon — 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtain'd  your  eye, 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.     This  is  a  creature. 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else,  make  proselytes 
Of  whom  she  but  bid  follow. 

Paul.  How  !  not  women  ? 

Gent.  Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woman 
More  worth  than  any  man  ;  men,  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon.  Go,  Cleomenes  ; 

Yourself,  assisted  with  your  honour'd  friends, 
Bring  them  to  our  embracement.     Still  'tis  strange 

Exeunt  Cleomexes,  Lords,  and  Gentleman. 
He  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

Paul.  Had  our  prince, 

Jewel  of  children,  seen  this  hour,  he  had  pair'd 
Well  with  this  lord :  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Leon,  Prithee,  no  more  ;  cease  !  thou  know'st 
He  dies  to  me  again  when  talk'd  of :  sure, 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 
Unfurnish  me  of  reason.     They  are  come. 

Re-enter  Cleomexes,  with  Florizei.,  Perdita,  and 
Others. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince  j 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off. 
Conceiving  you.     Were  I  but  twenty-one. 
Your  father's  image  is  so  hit  in  you. 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother, 
As  I  did  him  ;  and  speak  of  something  wildly 
By  us  perform'd  before.     Most  dearly  welcome  ! 
And  your  fair  princess, — goddess  !     O,  alas  ! 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
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Might  thus  have  stood  begetting  wonder  as 
Vou,  gracious  couple,  do  :  and  then  I  lost, 
All  mine  own  folly,  the  society, 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father,  whom. 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  mofe  to  look  on  him. 

Flo.  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touch 'd  Sicilia ;  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings  that  a  king,  at  friend, 
Can  send  his  brother :  and,  but  infirmity 
"Which  waits  upon  worn  times,  hath  something  seiz'd 
His  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measur'd  to  look  upon  you,  whom  he  loves. 
He  bade  me  say  so,  more  than  all  the  sceptres 
And  those  that  bear  them  living. 

Leon.  O  my  brother  ! 

Good  gentleman,  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee  stir 
Afresh  within  me,  and  these  thy  offices. 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness.     Welcome  hither. 
As  is  the  spring  to  the  earth.     And  hath  he  too 
Expos'd  this  paragon  to  the  fearful  usage. 
At  least  ungentle,  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man  not  worth  her  pains,  much  less 
The  adventure  of  her  person  ? 

Flo.  Good  my  lord. 

She  came  from  Libya. 

Lio-n.  Where  the  war-like  Smalus, 

That  noble  honour'd  lord,  is  fear'd  and  lov'd  ? 

Flo.  Most  royal  sir,  from  thence;    from  him,  whose 
daughter 
Ilis  tears  proclaim'd  his,  parting  with  her  :  thence, 
A  prosperous  south-wind  friendly,  we  have  cross'd. 
To  execute  the  charge  my  father  gave  me 
For  visiting  your  highness  :  my  best  train 
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I  have  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismiss'd  ; 
Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify 
Not  only  my  success  in  Libya,  sir, 
But  my  arrival  and  my  wife's  in  safety 
Here  where  we  are. 

Leon.  The  blessed  gods 

Purge  all  infection  from  our  air  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here  !    You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman  ;  against  whose  person, 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin  : 
For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note. 
Have  left  me  issueless ;  and  your  father 's  bless'd. 
As  he  from  heaven  merits  it,  with  you 
Worthy  his  goodness.     What  might  I  have  been. 
Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  look'd  on, 
Such  goodly  things  as  you  .' 

Enter  a  Lord. 

L^ord.  Most  noble  sir, 

That  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit, 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh.     Please  you,  great  sir, 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himself  by  me; 
Desires  you  to  attach  his  son,  who  has, 
His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off. 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  shepherd's  daughter. 

Leon.  Where 's  Bohemia  ?  speak. 

Lord.   Here  in  your  city;  I  now  came  from  him  : 
I  speak  amazedly,  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel  and  my  message.     To  your  court 
Whiles  he  was  hastening,  in  the  chase  it  seems 
Of  this  fair  couple,  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  seeming  lady  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  countiy  quitted 
With  this  young  prince. 

Flo.  Camillo  has  betray'd  me  ; 
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Whose  honour  and  whose  honesty  till  now 
Endur'd  all  weathers. 

Lord.  Lay  't  so  to  his  charge : 

He  's  with  the  king  your  father. 

I.con.  Who  ?  Camillo  ? 

Lord,  Camillo,  sir :  I  spake  with  him,  who  now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question.     Never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quake :  they  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth, 
Forswear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak : 
Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

Per.  O  my  poor  father  1 

The  heaven  sets  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Leon.  You  are  married  ? 

Flo.  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be ; 
The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first : 
The  odds  for  high  and  low  's  alike. 

Leon,  My  lord, 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king? 

Flo.  .She  is, 

W^hen  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Leon.  That '  once,'  I  see  by  your  good  father's  speed. 
Will  come  on  very  slowly.     I  am  soriy, 
Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty ;  and  as  sorry 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty, 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo.  Dear,  look  up  : 

Though  Fortune,  visible  an  enemy, 
Should  chase  us  with  my  father,  power  no  jot 
Hath  she  to  change  our  loves.     Beseech  you,  sir. 
Remember  since  you  ow  'd  no  more  to  time 
Than  I  do  now  ;  with  thought  of  such  affections, 
.Step  forth  mine  advocate  ;  at  your  request 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things  as  trifles. 
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Lecn.  Would  he  do  so,  I  'd  beg  your  precious  mistress, 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Paul.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in  't :  not  a  month 
'Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  sucli  gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Leon.  I  thought  of  her, 

Even  in  these  looks   I  made.      To  Florizel.     But 

your  petition 
Is  yet  unanswer'd.     I  will  to  your  father : 
Your  honour  not  o'erthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  friend  to  them  and  you ;  upon  which  errand 
I  now  go  toward  him.     Therefore  follow  me. 
And  mark  what  way  I  make  :  come,  good  my  lord. 

Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  —  The  same.     Before  the  Palace. 
Enter  Autolycus  and  a  Gentleman. 

Aut.  Beseech  you,  sir,  were  you  present  at  this  rela- 
tion ? 

Gent.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel,  heard 
the  old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he  found 
it :  whereupon,  after  a  little  amazedness,  we  were  all 
commanded  out  of  the  chamber;  only  this  methought 
I  heard  the  shepherd  say,  he  found  the  child. 

Aut.   I  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of  it. 

Gent.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  business ; 
but  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  king  and  Camillo 
were  very  notes  of  admiration :  they  seemed  almost, 
wilh  staring  on  one  another,  to  tear  the  cases  of  their 
eyes ;  there  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language 
in  their  very  gesture ;  they  looked  as  they  had  heard 
of  a  world  ransomed,  or  one  destroyed :  a  notable 
passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  them ;  but  the  wisest 
beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not 
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say  if  the  importance  were  joy  or  sorrow  ;  but  in  the 
extremity  of  the  one  it  must  needs  be. 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman  that  haply  knows  more.  The 
ne^\•s,  Rogero  ? 

Seeond  Gent.  Nothing  but  bonfires.  The  oracle  is 
(ulfilled  ;  the  king's  daughter  is  found :  such  a  deal  of 
wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour  that  ballad- 
makers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it.  Here  comes  the 
Lady  Paulina's  steward  :  he  can  deliver  you  more. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

How  goes  it  now,  sir?  this  news  which  is  called  true 
is  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the  verity  of  it  is  in  strong 
suspicion  :  has  the  king  found  his  heir? 

Third  Gent.  Most  true,  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant 
by  circumstance :  that  which  you  hear  you  '11  swear 
you  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs.  The  mantle 
of  Queen  Hermione,  her  jewel  about  the  neck  of  it,  the 
letters  of  Antigonus  found  with  it,  which  they  know 
to  be  his  character ;  the  majesty  of  the  creature  in 
resemblance  of  the  mother,  the  aflection  of  nobleness 
which  nature  shows  above  her  breeding,  and  many 
other  evidences  proclaim  her  with  all  certainty  to  be 
the  king's  daughter.  Did  you  see  the  meeting  of  the 
two  kings  ? 

Second  Gent.  No. 

Third  Gent.  Then  you  have  lost  a  sight,  which  was 
to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There  might  you 
have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another,  so  and  in  such 
manner  that  it  seemed  sorrow  wept  to  take  leave  of 
them,  for  their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There  was  casting 
up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands,  with  countenances  of 
such  distraction  that  they  were  to  be  known  by  gar- 
ment, not  by  favour.     Our  king,  being  ready  to  leap 
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out  of  himself  for  joy  of  his  found  daughter,  as  if  that 
joy  were  now  become  a  loss,  cries,  *  O  !  thy  mother,  thy 
mother : '  then  asks  Bohemia  forgiveness ;  then  em- 
braces his  son-in-law  ;  then  again  worries  he  his 
daughter  with  chpping  her ;  now  he  thanks  the  old 
shepherd,  which  stands  by  like  a  weather-bitten  con- 
duit of  many  kings'  reigns.  I  never  heard  of  such  an- 
other encounter,  which  lames  report  to  follow  it  and 
undoes  description  to  do  it. 

Second  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus 
that  carried  hence  the  child  ? 

Third  Gent.  Like  an  old  tale  still,  which  will  have 
matter  to  lehearse,  though  credit  be  asleep  and  not  an 
ear  open.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear :  this 
avouches  the  shepherd's  son,  who  has  not  only  his  in- 
nocence, which  seems  much,  to  justify  him,  but  a 
handkerchief  and  rings  of  his  that  Paulina  knows. 

First  Gent.  What  became  of  his  bark  and  his 
followers  ? 

Third  Gent.  Wrecked  the  same  instant  of  their 
master's  death,  and  in  the  view  of  the  shepherd:  so 
that  all  the  instruments  which  aided  to  expose  the 
child  were  even  then  lost  when  it  was  found.  But 
O !  the  noble  combat  that  'twixt  joy  and  sorrow  was 
fought  in  Paulina.  She  had  one  eye  declined  for  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  another  elevated  that  the  oracle 
Avas  fulfilled :  she  lifted  the  princess  from  the  earth, 
and  so  locks  her  in  embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin  her 
to  her  heart  that  she  might  no  more  be  in  danger  of 
losing. 

First  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the 
audience  of  kings  and  princes,  for  by  such  was  it 
acted. 

Third  Gent.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and 
that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes,  caught  the  water 
though  not  the  fish,  was  when,  at  the  relation  of  the 
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queen's  death,  with  the  manner  how  she  came  to  't 
bravely  confessed  and  lamented  by  the  king,  how  at- 
tentiveness  wounded  his  daughter  ;  till,  from  one  sign 
of  dolour  to  another,  she  did,  with  an  '  alas  ! '  I  would 
fain  say,  bleed  tears,  for  I  am  sure  my  heart  wept 
blood.  Who  was  most  marble  there  changed  colour; 
some  swooned,  all  sorrowed  :  if  all  the  world  could 
have  seen 't,  the  woe  had  been  universal. 

Fv'si  Gent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  court  ? 

Third  Gent.  No ;  the  princess  hearing  of  her  mother's 
statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina — a  piece 
many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  perfonned  by 
that  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano  ;  who,  had  he 
himself  eternity  and  could  put  breath  into  his  work, 
would  beguile  Nature  of  her  custom,  so  perfectly  he  is 
her  ape :  he  so  near  to  Hemiione  hath  done  Hermione 
that  they  say  one  would  speak  to  her  and  stand  in  hope 
of  answer  :  thither  with  all  greediness  of  affection  are 
they  gone,  and  there  they  intend  to  sup. 

Seco7td  Gent.  I  thought  she  had  some  great  matter 
there  in  hand,  for  she  hath  privately,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  ever  since  the  death  of  Hermione,  visited  that 
removed  house.  Shall  we  thither  and  with  our  com- 
pany piece  the  rejoicing? 

First  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence  that  has  the 
benefit  of  access?  every  wink  of  an  eye  some  new 
grace  will  be  bom  : .  our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty  to 
our  knowledge.     Let 's  along.         Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Atit.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life  in 
me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I  brought  the 
old  inan  and  his  son  aboard  the  prince ;  told  him  I  heard 
them  talk  of  a  fardel  and  I  know  not  what ;  but  he  at 
that  time,  over-fond  of  the  shepherd's  daughter,  so  he 
then  took  her  to  be,  who  began  to  be  much  sea-sick, 
and  himself  little  better,  extremity  of  weather  continu- 
ing, this  mystery  remained  undiscovered.  But  'tis  ail 
IV.  N 
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one  to  me  ;  for  had  I  been  the  finder-out  of  this  secret, 
it  would  not  have  relished  among  my  other  discredits. 
Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my  will, 
and  already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their  fortune. 

Entc)-  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

Shep.  Come,  boy ;  I  am  past  more  children,  but  thy 
sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  bom. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  sir.  You  denied  to  fight 
with  me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  no  gentleman 
born  :  see  you  these  clothes  ?  say  you  see  them  not 
and  think  me  still  no  gentleman  born  :  you  were  best 
say  these  robes  are  not  gentlemen  bom.  Give  me  the  lie, 
do,  and  try  whether  I  am  not  now  a  gentleman  born. 

Aid.   I  know  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  born. 

Clo.   Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these  four  hours. 

Shep.  And  so  have  I,  boy. 

Clo.  So  you  have  :  but  I  was  a  gentleman  born  be- 
fore my  father ;  for  the  king's  son  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  called  me  brother  ;  and  then  the  two  kings  called 
my  father  brother ;  and  then  the  prince  my  brother 
and  the  princess  my  sister  called  my  father  father ;  and 
so  we  wept  :  and  there  was  the  first  gentleman-like 
tears  that  ever  we  shed. 

Shep.  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 

Clo.  Ay  ;  or  else  'twere  hard  luck,  being  in  so  pre- 
posterous estate  as  we  are. 

Atit.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  me  all 
the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worship,  and  to 
give  me  your  good  report  to  the  prince  my  master. 

Shep.  Prithee,  son,  do  j  for  we  must  be  gentle,  now 
we  are  gentlemen. 

Clo.  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  ? 

Ant.  Ay,  an  it  lilie  your  good  worship. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand  :  I  will  swear  to  the  prince 
thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as  any  is  in  Bohemia, 
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Shep.   You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it. 

Clo.  Not  swear  it  now  I  am  a  gentleman  ?  Let 
boors  and  franklins  say  it,  I  '11  swear  it. 

Shep.  How  if  it  be  false,  son? 

Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  true  gentleman  may 
swear  it  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend  :  and  I  '11  swear  to 
the  prince  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands  and  that 
thou  wilt  not  be  drunk ;  but  I  know  thou  art  no  tall 
fellow  of  thy  hands  and  that  thou  wilt  be  drank  :  but 
I  '11  swear  it,  and  I  would  thou  would'stbea  tall  fellow 
of  thy  hands. 

Ant.   I  will  prove  so,  sir,  to  my  power. 

Clo.  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow  ;  if  I  do 
not  wonder  how  thou  darest  venture  to  be  drunk,  not 
being  a  tall  fellow,  trust  me  not.  Hark  !  the  kings 
and  the  princes,  our  kindred,  are  going  to  see  the 
queen's  picture.  Come,  follow  lis  :  we  '11  be  thy  good 
masters.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  \\\.— The  Same.     A  Chapel  in 
Paulina's  House. 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Florizel,  Perdita, 
Camillo,  Paulina,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Leon.  O  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great  comfort 
That  I  have  had  of  thee  ! 

Paid.  What,  sovereign  sir, 

I  did  not  well  I  meant  well.     All  my  services 
You  have  paid  home  ;  but  that  you  have  vouchsaf'd, 
\Vith  your  crown'd  brother  and  these  your  contracted 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to  visit, 
It  is  a  suiplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 

Leon.  O  Paulina  ! 

We  honour  you  with  trouble :  but  we  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  queen  :  your  gallery 
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Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities,  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon, 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Paul.  As  she  liv'd  peerless, 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe, 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done  ;  therefore  I  keep  it 
Lonely,  apart.     But  here  it  is  :  prepare 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'd  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mock'd  death  :  behold  !  and  say  'tis  well. 
Paulina  draivs  a  atrtaiit,  and  discovers 
Hermione  as  a  slatuei 
I  like  your  silence  :  it  the  more  shows  off 
Your  wonder ;  but  yet  speak  :  first  you,  my  liege. 
Comes  it  not  something  near  ? 

Leon,  Her  natural  posture  ! 

Chide  me,  dear  stone,  that  I  may  say  indeed 
Thou  art  Hermione  ;  or,  rather,  thou  art  she 
In  thy  not  chiding,  for  she  was  as  tender 
As  infancy  and  grace.     But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled  ;  nothing 
So  aged  as  this  seems. 

Pol,  O  !  not  by  much. 

Paul,  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellence  ; 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years  and  makes  her 
As  she  liv'd  now, 

Leon.  As  now  she  might  have  done, 

.So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.     O !  thus  she  stood. 
Even  with  such  life  of  majesty,  warm  life. 
As  now  it  coldly  stands,  when  first  I  woo'd  her. 
I  am  asham'd  :  does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me 
For  being  more  stone  than  it  ?    O  royal  piece  ! 
There  's  magic  in  thy  majesty,  which  has 
My  evils  conjur'd  to  remembrance,  and 
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From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee. 

Per.  And  give  me  leave, 

And  do  not  say  'tis  superstition,  that 
I  kneel  and  then  implore  her  blessing.     I-ady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began, 
Give  mc  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiss. 

Paid.  O  !  patience  ; 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fix'd,  the  colour  's 
Not  dry. 

Cat)t.  My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on, 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away 
So  many  summers  dry  :  scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live  ;  no  sorrow 
But  kill'd  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol.  Dear  my  brother, 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

Paul,  Indeed,  my  lord, 

If  I  had  thought  the  siglat  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you,  for  the  stone  is  mine, 
I  'd  not  have  show'd  it. 

Leon.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Paul.  No  longer  shall  you  gaze  on  't,  lest  your  fancy 
May  think  anon  it  moves. 

Leon.  Let  be,  let  be  ! 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already — 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ?  See,  my  lord. 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breath'd,  and  that  those  veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

Pol.  Masterly  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon.  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  't, 
As  we  are  mock'd  with  art. 

Paul.  I  '11  draw  the  curtain. 
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My  lord  's  almost  so  far  transported  that 
iHe  '11  think  anon  it  lives. 

Leon.  O  sweet  Paulina  1 

Make  me  to  think  so  tM^enty  years  together : 
iNo  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     Let 't  alone. 

Paul.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirr'd  you :  but 
I  could  afflict  you  further. 

Leon.  Do,  Paulina  ; 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort.     Still,  methinks, 
Tliere  is  an  air  comes  from  her  :  what  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?    Let  no  man  mock  me, 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul.  Good  my  lord,  forbear. 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet  : 
You  '11  mar  it  if  you  kiss  it  ;  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.     Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  ? 
Leon.  No,  not  these  twenty  years. 
Per.  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker-on. 

Paul.  Either  forbear. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement.     If  you  can  behold  it 
I  '11  make  the  statue  move  indeed,  descend 
And  take  you  by  the  hand  ;  but  then  you  '11  think, 
Which  I  protest  against,  I  am  assisted 
By  wicked  powers. 

Leon.  What  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on  :  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear ;  for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak  as  move. 

Paul.  It  is  requir'd 

You  do  awake  your  faith.     Then  all  stand  still ; 
Or  those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 
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Leon.  Proceed : 

No  foot  shall  stir. 

Paid,  Music,  awake  her;  strike! 

Music. 
'Tis  time  ;  descend  ;  be  stone  no  more  :  approach  ; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.     Come ; 
I  '11  fill  your  grave  up  :  stir ;  nay,  come  away  ; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you.     You  perceive  she  stirs. 

Hermioxe  comes  down. 
Start  not  ;  her  actions  shall  be  holy  as 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful  :  do  not  shun  her 
Until  you  see  her  die  again,  for  then 
You  kill  her  double.     Nay,  present  your  hand  : 
When  she  was  young  you  woo'd  her  ;  now  in  age 
Is  she  become  the  suitor  ! 

Leon.  O  !  she  's  warm. 

If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol.  She  embraces  him. 

Cam.   She  hangs  about  his  neck : 
If  she  pertain  to  life  let  her  speak  too. 

Pol.   Ay  ;  and  make  it  manifest  where  she  has  liv'd, 
Or  how  stol'n  from  the  dead. 

Paul.  That  she  is  living. 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale  ;  but  it  appears  she  lives. 
Though  yet  she  speak  not.     Mark  a  little  while. 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam  :  kneel 
And  pray  your  mother's  blessing.     Turn,  good  larly ; 
Our  Perdita  is  found. 

Her.  You  gods,  look  down, 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head  !     Tell  me,  mine  own. 
Where  hast  thou  been  preserv'd  ?  where  liv'd  ?  how 
found 
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Thy  father's  court  ?  for  thou  shall  hear  that  I, 
Knowing  by  Paulina  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being,  have  preserv'd 
Myself  to  see  the  issue. 

Paid.  There  's  time  enough  for  that ; 

Lest  they  desire  upon  this  push  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation.     Go  together, 
You  precious  winners  all  :  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.     I,  an  old  turtle, 
Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough,  and  there 
My  mate,  that 's  never  to  be  found  again, 
Lament  till  I  am  lost. 

Leon.  O  !  peace,  Paulina. 

Thou  should'st  a  husband  take  by  my  consent, 
As  I  by  thine  a  wife  :  this  is  a  match, 
And  made  between  's  by  vows.     Thou  hast  found  mine ; 
But  how,  is  to  be  question'd  ;   for  I  saw  her. 
As  I  thought,  dead,  and  have  in  vain  said  many 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave.      I  '11  not  seek  far, — 
For  him,  I  partly  know  his  mind, — to  find  thee 
An  honourable  husband.      Come,  Camillo, 
And  take  her  by  the  hand ;  whose  worth  and  honesty 
Is  richly  noted,  and  here  justified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  kings.      Let 's  from  this  place. 
What  I    Look  upon  my  brother  :  both  your  pardons, 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill  suspicion.     This  is  your  soH-in-law, 
And  son  unto  the  king,  who,  heavens  directing. 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.     Good  Paulina, 
Lead  us  from  hence,  where  we  may  leisurely 
Each  one  demand  and  answer  to  his  part 
Perform'd  in  this  wide  gap  of  time  since  first 
We  were  dissever'd  :  hastily  lead  away.  Exeunt. 
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ACT  I 
SCENE  l.—A  Room  of  State  in  the  Pahue. 

Enter    King  JOHX,     Queen    Elixor,    Pembroke, 
Essex,    Salisbury,    and    Others,    with    Cha- 

TILLON. 

K.John.  Now,  say,  Chatillon,  what  would  Fiance 
with  us  ? 

Chat.  Thus,   after  greeting,    speaks  the  King  of 
France, 
I.i  my  behaviour,  to  the  majesty, 
Tlie  borrow'd  majesty  of  England  here. 

Eli.  A  strange  beginning;  '  borrow'd  majesty  ! ' 

K.John.   Silence,  good  mother;  hear  the  embassy. 

Chat.   Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geffrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island  and  the  territories, 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine; 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword 
Which  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles, 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand, 
Thy  nephew  and  right  royal  sovereign. 

K.John.  What  follows  rf  we  disallow  of  this? 

Chat.   The  proud  control  of  fierce  and  bloody  war. 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 
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K.JoJm.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood  for 
blood, 
Controlment  for  controlment :  so  answer  France. 

Chat.  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my  mouth, 
The  furthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

K.  John.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  in  peace  : 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 
So  hence  !     Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have : 
Pembroke,  look  to  't.     Farewell,  Chatillon. 

Exeunt  Cha  TlLLON  and  PEMBROKE. 

Eli.  What  now,  my  son  !  have  I  not  ever  said 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease 
Till  she  had  kindled  France  and  all  the  world 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented  and  made  whole 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love, 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K.John.  Our  strong  possession  and  our  right  for 
us. 

Eli.  Your  strong  possession  much  more  than  your 
right, 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you  and  me : 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear, 
Which  none  but  heaven  and  you  and  I  shall  hear. 

Enter  a  Sheriff,  toho  ivhispers  EsSE.X. 

Essex.   My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  controversy, 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you. 
That  e'er  I  heard :  shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

K.  John.  Let  them  approach.  Exit  Slieriff. 
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Our  abbeys  and  our  priories  shall  pay 
This  expedition's  charge. 

Rc-cntcr  Sheriff,  7vitli  Robert  Favlcoxbridge,  and 
FIUUP,  his  Bastard  Brothc?: 

What  men  are  you  ? 
Bast,  Your  faithful  subject  I,  a  gentleman 
Born  in  Northamptonshire,  and  eldest  son, 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge, 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Coeur-de-Lion  knighted  in  the  field. 
K.  John,  What  art  thou  ? 

Rob.  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Faulconbridge. 
K,  John.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir  ? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  seems. 

Bast.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king; 
That  is  well  known :  and,  as  I  think,  one  father ; 
But  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven  and  to  my  mother: 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

Eli.   Out  on  thee,  rude  man  !  thou  dost  shame  thy 
mother 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Bast.   I,  madam?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it; 
That  is  my  brother's  plea  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  a'  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year : 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour  and  my  land  ! 
K.  John.  A  good  blunt  fellow.  Why,  being  younger 
born, 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance? 

Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy : 
But  whe'r  I  be  as  trae-begot  or  no, 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head  ; 
But  that  I  am  as  well-begot,  my  liege, — 
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Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me  ! 
Compare  our  faces  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  Sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both, 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him ; 

0  !  old  Sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  heaven  thanks  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

IC  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent  us 
here  ! 

Eli.   He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-Lion's  face ; 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him. 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 

K.John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts, 
And  finds  them  perfect  Richard,     Sirrah,  speak  : 
What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 

Bast.   Because  he  hath  a  half- face,  like  my  father. 
With  half  that  face  would  he  have  all  my  land  ; 
A  half-fac'd  groat  five  hundred  pound  a  year ! 

Rob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father  liv'd. 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much, — 

Bast.  Well,  sir ;  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land  : 
Your  tale  must  be  how  he  employ'd  my  mother, 

Rob.  And  once  dispatch 'd  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany,  there  with  the  emperor 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time. 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king. 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojourn'd  at  my  father's; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail  I  shame  to  speak. 
But  truth  is  truth  :  large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay. 
As  I  have  heard  my  father  .speak  himself, 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeath'd 
His  lands  to  nie,  and  took  it  on  his  death 
That  this  my  mother's  son  was  none  of  his ; 
And  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
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Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine, 
IMy  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K.  John.   Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate; 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him, 
And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers ; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.      Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son, 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  his  ? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf  bred  from  his  cow  from  all  the  world ; 
In  sooth  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's. 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him ;  nor  your  father, 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him :  this  concludes ; 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir ; 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Rob.   Shall  then  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force 
To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his  ? 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir. 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

Eli.   Whether  hadst  thou  rather  be  a  Faulconbridge 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land, 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Coeur-de-Lion, 
Lord  of  thy  presence  and  no  land  beside  ? 

Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape. 
And  I  had  his,  Sir  Robert  his,  like  him ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods. 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuff 'd,  my  face  so  thin 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose 
Lest  men  should    say    '  Look,  where  three-farthings 

goes  !' 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land. 
Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place, 
I  'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face : 
I  would  not  be  Sir  Nob  in  any  case. 
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Eli.  I  like  thee  well :  wilt  thou  forsake  thy  fortune, 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Bast.   Brother,   take  you  my  land,    I  '11  take  my 
chance. 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pound  a  year, 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence  and  'tis  dear. 
Madam,  I  'II  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

Eli.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 

Bast.  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

K.  John.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Bast.   Philip,  my  liege,  so  is  my  name  begun ; 
Philip,  good  old  Sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 

K.  John.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whose  form 
thou  bearest: 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  arise  more  great ; 
Arise  Sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet. 

Bast,   Brother  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me  your 
hand  : 
My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land. 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day, 
WheH  I  was  got.  Sir  Robert  was  away ! 

Eli.  The  veiy  spirit  of  Plantagenet  ! 
I  am  thy  grandam,  Richard :  call  me  so. 

Bast.  Madam,  by  chance  but  not  by  truth;  what 
though  ? 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right. 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch  : 
"Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  by  night. 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch. 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot. 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K.John.   Go,   Faulconbridge :    now  hast  thou  thy 
desire ; 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squire. 
Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard  ;  we  must  speed 
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For  France,  for  France,  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Bast.  Brother,  adieu  :  good  fortune  come  to  thee  I 
For  thou  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honesty. 

Exeunt  all  but  Bastard. 
A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was. 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse; 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady. 
'  Good  den,  Sir  Richard  ! '    '  God-a-mercy,  fellow  I  * 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I  '11  call  him  Peter; 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names : 
'Tis  too  respective  and  too  sociable 
For  your  conversion.     Now  your  traveller, 
He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess, 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  suffic'd. 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechize 
My  picked  man  of  countries  :   '  My  dear  sir,' 
Tlius,  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin, 
'  I  shall  beseech  you ' — that  is  question  now  ; 
And  then  comes  answer  like  an  absey-book  : 
'  O  sir,'  says  answer,  '  at  your  best  command  ; 
At  your  employment  ;  at  your  service,  sir  : ' 
'  No,  sir, '  says  question,  '  I,  sweet  sir,  at  yours :  ' 
And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 
.Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment. 
And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
The  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po, 
It  draws  toward  supper  in  conclusion  so. 
But  this  is  worshipful  society 
And  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself ; 
For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time. 
That  doth  not  smack  of  observation  ; 
And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack  or  no  ; 
And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device. 
Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement, 
But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth  : 
IV.  o 
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Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive, 
Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn  ; 
For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. 
But  who  comes  in  such  haste  in  riding-robes  ? 
What  woman-post  is  this  ?  hath  she  no  husband 
That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her  ? 

Enter  Lady  Faulconbridge  and  James  Gurxey. 

O  me  !  it  is  my  mother.     How  now,  good  lady  ! 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ? 

Lady  F.  Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother  ?  where 
is  he, 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 

Bast.  My  brother  Robert?  old  Sir  Robert's  son  ? 
Colbrand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man  ? 
Is  it  Sir  Robert's  son  that  you  seek  so  ? 

Lady  F.  Sir  Robert's  son  !  Ay,  thou  unreverent  boy, 
Sir  Robert's  son  :  why  scorn'st  thou  at  Sir  Robert  ? 
He  is  Sir  Robert's  son,  and  so  art  thou. 

Bast.  James  Gurney,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  awhile? 

Gnr.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

Bast.  Philip  !  sparrow  !  James, 

There  's  toys  abroad  :  anon  I  '11  tell  thee  more. 

Exit  Gurney. 
Madam,  t  was  not  old  Sir  Robert's  son  : 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good-Friday  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast. 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well :  marry,  to  confess, 
Could  he  get  me?    Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it : 
We  know  his  handiwork  :  therefore,  good  mother, 
To  whom  am  I  beholding  for  these  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  conspired  with  thy  brother  too. 
That  for  thine  own  gain  should'st  defend  mine  honour? 
What  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave  ? 

Bast.   Knight,  knight,  good  mother,  Basilisco-like. 
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What  !  I  am  dubb'd  ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 

But,  mother,  I  am  not  Sir  Robert's  son  ; 

I  have  disclaim'd  Sir  Robert  and  my  land  ; 

Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone. 

Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father  : 

Some  proper  man,  I  hope  ;  who  was  it,  mother  ? 

Lady  F.   Hast  thou  denied  tliyself  a  Faulconbridge  ? 

Bast.   As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

Lady  F.  King  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  was  thy  father: 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduc'd 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed. 
Heaven  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge  ! 
Thou  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence. 
Which  was  so  strongly  urg'd  past  my  defence. 

Bast.  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again. 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father. 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth, 
And  so  doth  yours  ;  your  fault  was  not  your  folly  ; 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose. 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love, 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father  ! 
Who  lives  and  dares  but  say  thou  didst  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  I  '11  send  his  soul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin ; 

And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot, 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin  : 

Who  says  it  was,  he  lies  :  I  say  'twas  not. 

Exeunt 
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ACT  II 

SCENE  I.— France.     Before  the  Walls  of  Angiers. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  the  Duke  of  AUSTRIA  and  Forces ; 
on  thi  other.  King  Philip  of  France  and  Forces  ; 
Lewis,  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Attendants. 

Lnv.  Before  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Austria. 
Arthur,  that  gieat  forerunner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave  : 
And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity. 
At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come. 
To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf, 
And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 
Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John. 
Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Arth.   God  shall  forgive  you  Cceur-de-Lion's  death 
Tiie  rather  that  you  give  his  offspring  life. 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war. 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love  : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  duke. 

Leiv.  A  noble  boy  !  AYho  would  not  do  thee  right  ? 

Aust.   Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss, 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love, 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return 
Till  Angiers,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore, 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders. 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main, 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes. 
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Even  till  that  utmost  corner  of  the  west 
Sakite  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boy, 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Const.    O !    take  his  mother's   thanks,    a  widow's 

thanks, 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love. 

Aiist.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs  that  lift  their 

swords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 

K.  Phi.   Well  then,  to  v/ork  :   our  cannon  shall  be 

bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town. 
Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline, 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages : 
We  'II  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones. 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood, 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Const.   Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy. 
Lest  unadvis'd  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood. 
My  Lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace  which  here  we  urge  in  war ; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 

Enter  Chatillon. 

A".  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady  !  lo,  upon  thy  wish. 
Our  messenger,  Chatillon,  is  arriv'd  ! 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord  ; 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee;  Chatillon,  speak. 

Chat.  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands, 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms  :  the  adverse  winds, 
Whose  leisure  I  have  stay'd,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I  ; 
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His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town, 
Ilis  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  liim  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 
An  Ate,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife; 
Witlr  her  her  niece,  the  Lady  Blanch  of  Spain  ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceas'd ; 
And  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land, 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries. 
With  ladies'  faces  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens. 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide, 
To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 

Dnnns  Jicard  -ivilhin. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance  :  they  are  at  hand. 
To  parley  or  to  fight ;  therefore  prepare. 

K.  Phi.  How  much  unlock 'd  for  is  this  expedition  ! 

Aiist.  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence, 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion  : 
Let  them  be  welcome  then,  we  are  prepar'd. 

Enter  King  John,  Elinor,  Blanch,  the  Bastard, 
Lords,  and  Bora's, 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  peace 
permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own ; 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven. 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to  heaven. 

K.  Phi.  Peace  be  to  England,  if  that  war  return 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace, 
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England  we  love ;  and  for  that  England's  sake 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat : 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far 
That  thou  hast  under-wrought  his  lawful  king, 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity, 
Out-faced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face : 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his; 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large 
Which  died  in  Geffrey,  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  born, 
And  this  his  son ;  England  was  Geffrey's  right 
And  this  is  Geffrey's.     In  the  name  of  God 
How  comes  it  then  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king. 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat, 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest? 

K.  John.   From  whom  hast  thou  this  great  commis- 
sion, France, 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles? 

A'  Phi.  From  that  supernal  judge,  that  stirs  good 
thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority, 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right : 
That  judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy  : 
Under  whose  warrant  I  impeach  thy  wrong. 
And  by  whose  help  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 

K.  John.  Alack  !  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Excuse ;  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

Eli.  Who  is  it  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France? 

Const.  Let  me  make  answer;  thy  usurping  son, 

Eli.  Out,  insolent!  thy  bastard  shall  be  king. 
That  thou  may'st  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world  I 

Const.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true 
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As  thine  was  to  thy  husband,  and  this  boy 

Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey 

Than  thou  and  John  in  manners ;  being  as  like 

As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 

My  boy  a  bastard  !    By  my  soul  I  think 

His  father  never  was  so  true  begot: 

It  cannot  be  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 

Eli.  There  's  a  good  mother,   boy,  that  blots  thy 
father. 

Const.  There 's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that  would 
blot  thee. 

All  St.  Peace ! 

Bast.  Hear  the  crier. 

Aust.  What  the  devil  art  thou? 

Bast.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you, 
An  a'  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone. 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. 
I  '11  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right. 
Sirrah,  look  to't;  i'  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith. 

Blanch.   O  !  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe, 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe. 

Bast.  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him 
As  great  Alcides'  shows  upon  an  ass : 
But,  ass,  I  '11  take  that  burden  from  your  back, 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 

Aust,  What  cracker  is  this   same   that  deafs  our 
ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath? 
King, — Lewis,  determine  what  we  shall  do  straight. 

Lrio.   Women  and  fools,  break  off  your  conference. 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all : 
England  and  Ireland,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee. 
Wilt  thou  resign  them  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 

K.  John.  My  life  as  soon  :  I  do  defy  thee,  France, 
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Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand  ; 
And  out  of  my  dear  love  I  'II  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win. 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

Eli.  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Const.  Do,  child,  go  to  it  grandam,  child ; 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it  grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig : 
There  's  a  good  grandam. 

Ai-th.  Good  my  mother,  peace  ! 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave  : 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me. 

Eli.   His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he  weeps. 

Const.  Now  shame  upon  you,  v/he'r  she  does  or  no  ! 
His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames, 
Draw  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes, 
Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee ; 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be  brib'd 
To  do  him  justice  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli.  Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 

Const.  Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 
Call  not  me  slanderer ;  thou  and  thine  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights 
Of  this  oppressed  boy  :  this  is  thy  eld'st  son's  son, 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee  : 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child  ; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him. 
Being  but  the  second  generation 
Removed  from  thy  sin-conceiving  womb, 

K.  Joint.   Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const.  I  have  but  this  to  say, 

That  he  is  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
y  )n  this  removed  issue,  plagu'd  for  her, 
And  with  her  plague,  her  sin  ;  his  injury 
Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  sin, 
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All  punisli'd  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
And  all  for  her.     A  plague  upon  her  ! 

Eli.  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Const.  Ay,  who  doubts  that  ?  a  will  !  a  wicked  will ; 
A  woman's  will ;  a  canker'd  grandam's  will  ! 

A'.  PJii.  Peace,  lady  !  pause,  or  be  more  temperate : 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions. 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Anglers  :  let  us  hear  them  speak 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's, 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Citizens  upon  the  7valls. 

First  Cit.  Who  is  it  that  hath  warn'd  us  to  tlie 
walls  ? 

K,  Phi.  'Tis  France,  for  England. 

K.John.  England,  for  itself. 

You  men  of  Anglers,  and  my  loving  sul:)jects, — 

K.  Phi.     You   loving   men    of  Anglers,    Arthur's 
subjects, 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle, — 

K.John.  For  our  advantage ;  therefore  hear  us  first. 
These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town, 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement : 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath, 
And  ready  mounted  are  they  to  spit  forth 
Tiieir  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls  : 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege 
And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French 
Confronts  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates  ; 
And  but  for  our  approach  those  sleeping  stones. 
That  as  a  waist  doth  girdle  you  about. 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordinance 
5y  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime- 
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Had  been  dishalnted,  and  wide  havoc  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 
But  on  the  sight  of  us  your  lawful  king, 
Who  painfully  with  much  expedient  march 
Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates, 
To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  clieeks. 
Behold,  the  French  amaz'd  vouchsafe  a  parle ; 
And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire, 
.To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls, 
They  shoot  but  calm  words  folded  up  in  smoke, 
To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears  : 
Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens. 
And  let  us  in,  your  king,  whose  labour'd  spirits, 
Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed, 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

A".  Phi.  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us  both. 
Lo  !  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet, 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man. 
And  king  o'er  him  and  all  that  he  enjoys  : 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  war-like  march  these  greens  before  your  town, 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal. 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child, 
Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased  then 
To  pay  that  duty  which  you  truly  owe 
To  him  that  owes  it,  namely  this  young  prince  ; 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  seal'd  up  ; 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven  ; 
And  with  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  swords  and  helmets  all  unbruisM, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again 
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Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town, 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
'Tis  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war, 
Though  all  these  English  and  their  discipline 
Were  harbour'd  in  their  rude  circumference. 
Then  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challeng'd  it  ? 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

Fi}-st  Cit.   In  brief,  we  are  the  Kirg  of  England's 
subjects  : 
For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 

K.  John.  Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and  let  me  in. 

First  Cit.  That  can  we  not ;  but  he  that  proves  tlie 
king, 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal  :  till  that  time 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

K.  John.   Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove  the 
king  ? 
And  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses. 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed, — 

Bast.   Bastards,  and  else. 

K.John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

K.   Fhi.    As    many   and  as   well-born   bloods    as 
those, — 

Bast.  Some  bastards  too. 

K.  Phi.  Stand  in  his  face  to  contradict  his  claim. 

First   Cit,    Till    you    compound   whose    right    is 
worthiest. 
We  for  the  worthiest  hold  the  right  from  both. 

K.  John.  Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  those  souls 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence, 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet, 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king  ! 
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K.  Phi.  Amen,  amen !    Mount,  chevaliers  !  to  arms  I 
Bast.  Saint  George,  that  swing'd  the  dragon,  and 
e'er  since 
Sits  on  his  horse  back  at  mine  hostess'  door, 
Teach  us  some  fence  !     To  Austria.    Sirrah,  were  I 

at  home, 
At  your  den,  siiTah,  with  your  lioness, 
I  'd  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide. 
And  make  a  monster  of  ycu. 

Aust.  Peace  !  no  more. 

Bast.  O  !  tremble,  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 
K.  John.  Up  higher  to  the  plain  ;  where  we  '11  set 
forth 
In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments. 
Bast.  Speed  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field. 
K.  Phi.   It  shall  be  so  ;  and  at  the  other  hill 
Command  the  rest  to  stand.     God,  and  our  right  ! 

Exeunt. 

Alarums  and  excursions  ;  then  a  retreat.     Enter  the 
Herald  of  France,  with  trumpets,  to  the  gates. 

F.  Her.  You  men  of  Anglers,  open  wide  your  gates, 
And  let  young  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  in. 
Who  by  the  hand  of  France  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother. 
Whose  sons  lie  scatter'd  on  the  bleeding  ground ; 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies. 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth  ; 
And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French, 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display'd. 
To  enter  conquerors  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne  England's  king  and  yours. 

Enter  English  Herald,  with  trumpets. 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring  your  bells ; 
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King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  approach, 

Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day. 

Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright, 

Hitlier  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood  ; 

There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest 

That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France  ; 

Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 

That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd  forth  ; 

And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 

Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 

Dy'd  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes. 

Open  your  gates  and  give  the  victors  way. 

First  Cit.   Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might 

behold, 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies  ;  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured  : 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answer'd 

blows  ; 
Strength  match 'd  with  strength,  and  power  confronted 

power  : 
Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 
One  must  prove  greatest :  while  they  weigh  so  even, 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither,  yet  for  both. 

Rc-cntcr  the  two  Kings,  with  their  powers,  seiierally. 

K.  Jo^in,  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to  cast 

a\Aay  ? 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ? 
Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment, 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel  and  o'erswell 
With  course  disturb'd  even  thy  confining  shores, 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 

K.  Phi.   England,  thou  hast  not  sav'd  one  drojj  of 

blood, 
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In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France; 

Rather,  lost  more :  and  by  this  hand  I  swear, 

That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks, 

Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms, 

We  '11  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  wc 

bear. 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead, 
Gracing  the  scroll  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast.   Ha,  majesty!  how  high  thy  glory  towers 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire  ! 
O  !  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men, 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings. 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  '  havoc  '  !  kings ;  back  to  the  stained  field, 
You  equal-potents,  fieiy-kindled  spirits  ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace  ;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and  death ! 

Iv.  John.  Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet  admit  ? 

J\.  Phi,   Speak,  citizens,  for  England;  who's  your 
king? 

First  Cit.  The  King  of  England,  when  we  know  the 
king. 

A".  Phi.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up  his  right. 

A".  John.   In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy, 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here, 
Lord  of  our  presence,  Anglers,  and  of  you. 

First  Cit.  A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all  this ; 
And  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates, 
Kings  of  ourselves ;  until  our  fears,  resolv'd. 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd. 

Bast.  By  heaven,  these  scroyles  of  Anglers  flout  you, 
kings, 
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And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements, 

As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 

At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 

Your  royal  presences  be  rul'd  by  me : 

Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem, 

Be  friends  awhile  and  both  conjointly  bend 

Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town. 

By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 

Their  battering  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths, 

Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawl'd  down 

The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city : 

I  'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades, 

Even  till  unfenced  desolation 

Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 

That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths, 

And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again ; 

Turn  face  to  face  and  bloody  point  to  point ; 

Then,  in  a  moment,  Fortune  shall  cull  forth 

Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion, 

To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day, 

And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 

How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states? 

Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ? 

K.John.  Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  our 
heads, 
I  like  it  well.     France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers 
And  lay  this  Anglers  even  with  the  ground  ; 
Then  after  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it  ? 

Bast.  An  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king. 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town. 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls ; 
And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground, 
Why  then  defy  each  other,  and  pell-mell 
Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven  or  hell. 

K.  PJii.  Let  it  be  so.    Say,  ^\  here  will  you  assault  ? 
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A'.  John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  destruction 
Into  this  city's  bosom. 

Aitst.   I  from  the  north. 

A'.  P/ii.  Our  thunder  from  the  souih 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast.  O  prudent  discipline  !     From  north  to  south 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth : 
I  '11  stir  them  to  it.     Come,  away,  away  ! 

Fhst  at.  Hear  us,  great  kings:  vouchsafe  awhile 
to  stay. 
And  I  shall  show  you  peace  and  fair-fac'd  league  ; 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke  or  wound ; 
Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds, 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field. 
Persever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

A'.  John.  §peak  on  with  favour  :  we  are  bent  to  hear. 

First  Cit.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  Lady 
Blanch, 
Is  niece  to  England  :  look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin  and  that  lovely  maid. 
Iflusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty. 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue. 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth. 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  Lady  Blanch  ? 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth, 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete  : 
If  not  complete  of,  say  he  is  not  she; 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want. 
If  want  it  be  not  that  she  is  not  he: 
I  le  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man. 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she ; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence. 
Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O  !  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join, 

IV.  r 
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Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in ; 

And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one, 

Two  such  controlHng  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings, 

To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 

This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can 

To  our  fast-closed  gates;  for  at  this  match, 

^Vith  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce, 

The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  flmg  wide  ope, 

And  give  you  entrance ;  but  without  this  match, 

The  sea  enraged  is  not  Jialf  so  deaf. 

Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 

More  free  from  motion,  no,  not  death  himself 

In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory, 

As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

Bast.  Here 's  a  stay 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags  !    Here  's  a  large  mouth,  indeed, 
That  spits  forth  death  and  mountains^  rocks  and  seas. 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs. 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood  ? 
He  speaks  plain  cannon  fire,  and  smoke,  and  bounce ; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgell'd ;  not  a  word  of  his 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France. 
'Zounds  !  I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother's  father  dad. 

Eli.  Son,  list  to  this  conjunction,  make  this  match; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough ; 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crown, 
That  yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France ; 
Mark  how  they  whisper :  urge  them  while  their  sculs 
Arc  capable  of  this  ambition. 
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Lest  zeal,  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse, 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

First  Cit.   Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threatcn'd  town? 

K.  Phi.  Speak  England  fust,  that  hath  been  forward 
first 
To  speak  unto  this  city :  what  say  you  ? 

K,  John.  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely  son, 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,  '  I  love,' 
Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen  : 
For  Anjou  and  fair  Toin^aine,  Maine,  Poictiers, 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea. 
Except  this  city  now  by  us  besieg'd. 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity. 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions. 
As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood, 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world, 

K.  Phi.  What  say'st  thou,  boy  ?  look  in  the  lady's 
face. 

Lrd<.  I  do,  my  lord  ;  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle, 
The  shadow  of  myself  form'd  in  her  eye  ; 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow  : 
I  do  protest  I  never  lov'd  myself 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself, 
Drawn  in  the  Haltering  table  of  her  eye. 

Whispers  -vith  Planch. 

Bast.  Drawn  m  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye 

Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow  ! 
And  quarter'd  in  her  heart  !  he  doth  espy 

Himself  love's  traitor  :  this  is  pity  now. 
That,  hang'd  and.  drawn  and  quarter'd,  there  should  be 
In  such  a  love  so  vile  a  Inut  as  he- 
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Blanch.  My  uncle's  will  in  this  respect  is  mine  : 
If  he  see  aught  in  you  that  makes  him  like, 
That  any  thing  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or  if  you  will,  to  speak  more  properly, 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord, 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this  :  that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you. 
Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should  be  your 

judge 
That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

K.  John.   What  say  these  young  ones  ?   What  say 

you,  my  niece  ? 
Blanch.  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  still  vouchsafe  to  say. 

K.John.   Speak   then.    Prince  iDauphin  :    can  you 

love  this  lady? 
Lciv.  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  froni  love  ; 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

K.John,  Then  do   I  give    Volquessen,   Touraine, 
Maine, 
Poictiers  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee  ;  and  this  addition  more. 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin. 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal. 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K.  Phi.  It   likes   us   well.     Young   princes,   close 

your  hands. 
Aust,  And  your  lips  too  ;  for  I  am  well  assur'd 
That  I  did  so  when  I  was  first  assur'd. 

K.  Phi.   Now,  citizens  of  Angiers,  ope  your  gates. 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made  ; 
For  at  Saint  Mary's  chapel  presently 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemniz'd. 
Is  not  the  Lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? 
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I  know  she  is  uot ;  for  this  match  made  up 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much. 
Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew.   She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  highness' 
tent. 

JC.  Phi.  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league  that  we  have 
made 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?    In  her  right  we  came  ; 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  turn'd  another  way, 
To  our  own  vantage. 

K.  John.  We  will  heal  up  all  ; 

For  we  'II  create  young  Arthur  Duke  of  Bretagne 
And  Earl  of  Richmond  ;  and  this  rich  fair  town 
W^e  make  him  lord  of.     Call  the  Lady  Constance  : 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity  :  I  trust  we  shall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will, 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so, 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us, 
To  this  unlook'd-for  unprepared  pomp. 

Exeunt  all  but  the  Bastard.      The  Citizens 
retire  from  the  walls. 

Bast.   Mad  world  !  mad  kings  !  mad  composition  ! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole, 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part ; 
And  France,  whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on, 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field 
As  God's  own  soldier,  rounded  in  the  ear 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil, 
That  broker  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith. 
That  daily  break-vow,  he  that  wins  of  all, 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids. 
Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
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]5iit  tlie  word  '  maid,'  cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that ; 

'J'hat  smooth-fac'd  gentleman,  tickling  Commodity; 

Commodit}',  the  bias  of  the  world  ; 

The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well, 

Made  to  run  even  upon  even  ground, 

Till  this  advantage,  this  vile-drawing  bias, 

This  sway  of  motion,  this  Commodity, 

Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indiflerency, 

From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent  : 

And  this  same  bias,  this  Commodity, 

This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 

Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aid, 

From  a  i-esolv'd  and  honourable  war, 

To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. 

And  why  rail  I  on  this  Commodity  ? 

But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet. 

Not  that  I  have  the  pov.^er  to  clutch  my  hand 

When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm ; 

But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet, 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 

Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail 

And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich  ; 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be 

To  say  there  is  no  vice  but  beggaiy. 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity. 

Gain,  be  my  lord,  for  I  will  worship  thee  !  Ejcii. 


ACT   III 

SCENE  I.— France.     The  Fremh  Kiug's    Tent. 

Enter  Coxstaxce,  Arthur,  and  Salisbury. 

Const.  Gone  to  be  married !  gone  to  swear  a  peace  ! 
False  blood  to  false  blood  joinVi !   gone  to  be  friends  ! 
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Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch,  and  Blanch  those  provinces? 

It  is  not  so  ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard ; 

Be  well  advis'd,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again  : 

It  cannot  be  ;  thou  dost  but  say  'tis  so. 

I  trust  I  may  not  trust  thee,  for  thy  word 

Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man  ; 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man ; 

I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 

Thou  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me. 

For  I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears  ; 

Oppress'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears  ; 

A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears  ; 

A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears  ; 

And  though  thou  now  confess  thou  ditlst  but  jest, 

With  my  vex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce. 

But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 

What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 

What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 

Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 

Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 

Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 

Then  speak  again  ;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 

But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal.  As  true  as  I  believe  you  think  them  false 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Const.   O  !  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sorrow, 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die  j 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  meii 
Which  in  the  very  meeting  fall  and  die. 
Lewis  marry  Blanch  !    O  boy  !  then  where  art  thou  ? 
France  friend  with  England  what  becomes  of  me  ? 
Fellow,  be  gone !  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight  : 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal.  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done, 
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But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  ? 

Const.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is 
As  it  malces  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 

Arth.   I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Const.   If  thou,  that  bidd'st  me  be  content,  wert  grim, 
Ugly  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains, 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles  and  eye-offending  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee,  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  desei"ve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy, 
Nature  and  Fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great: 
Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose.     But  Fortune,  O  I 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee : 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John, 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty, 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  Fortune  and  King  Jolm, 
That  strumpet  Fortune,  that  usurping  John  ! 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn? 
Envenom  him  with  words,  or  get  thee  gone 
And  leave  those  woes  alone  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  underbear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const.  Thou  may'st,  thou  shall :  I  will  not  go  with 
thee. 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud  ; 
For  gi-ief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  stoop. 
To  me  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief 
Let  kings  assemble;  for  my  grief's  so  great 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
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Can  hold  it  up :  here  I  and  sorrows  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

Scats  herself  on  the  ground. 

Enter  King  JoHX,  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Blanch, 
Elinor,  the  Bastard,  Duke  of  Austria,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  'Tis  true,  fair  daughter ;  and  this  blessed  day 
Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival : 
To  solemnize  this  day  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course  and  ]jlays  the  alchemist, 
Turning  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold  : 
The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday. 

Const.  Rising.  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holy  day  ! 
What  hath  this  day  deserv'd  ?  what  hatli  it  done 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  calendar? 
Nay,  rather  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week, 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury  : 
Or,  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day. 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross'd  : 
But  on  this  day  let  seamen  fear  no  Avreck ; 
No  bargains  break  that  are  not  this  day  made ; 
This  day  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  ! 

K.  Phi.   By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day: 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty? 

Const.   You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit 
Resembling  majesty,  which,  being  touch'd  and  tried. 
Proves  valueless :  you  are  forsworn,  forsworn ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood, 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours  : 
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Tlie  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war 

Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace, 

And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league. 

Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  perjur'd  kings  ! 

A  widow  cries  ;  be  husband  to  me,  heavens  ! 

Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 

Wear  out  the  day  in  peace ;  but,  ere  sunset, 

Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjur'd  kings  ! 

Hear  me,  O  !  hear  me. 

A  list.  Lady  Constance,  peace! 

Const.  War  !  war !  no  peace  !  peace  is  to  me  a  war. 
O  Lymoges  !  O  Austria  !  thou  dost  shame 
That   bloody   spoil :    thou  slave,    thou   wretch,  thou 

cov.'ard  ! 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  ! 
Thou  Fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety  !  thou  art  perjur'd  too. 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness.      What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag  and  stamp  and  swear 
Upon  my  party  !    Thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier,  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !  doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calf 's-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Aust.   O  !  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to 
me. 

Bast.   And    hang   a   calfs-skin   on   those   recreant 
limbs. 

Aust.   Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 

Bast.  And   hang   a   calfs-skin   on   those   recreant 
limbs. 

K.Jolin.   We  like  not  this;  thou  dost  forget  thyself. 
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Enter  PAXDCF.ril. 

K.  Phi.   Here  comes  the  holy  legale  of  the  pope. 

Pand.  Hail !  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven. 
To  thee,  King  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I,  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal, 
And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  legate  here, 
Do  in  his  name  religiously  demand 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother, 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn  ;  and  force  perforce 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  foresaid  holy  father's  name. 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.   What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king? 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy  and  ridiculous. 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 
Add  thus  much  more  :  that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head, 
So  under  him  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand  : 
So  tell  the  pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him  and  his  usurp'd  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in  this. 

K.  John.  Though  you  and  all  the  kings  of  Chris- 
tendom 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out ; 
And  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust, 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man, 
Who  in  that  sale  sells  pardon  from  himself; 
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Though  you  and  all  the  rest  so  grossly  led 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish  ; 
Yet  I  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pand.  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have, 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs'd  and  excommunicate : 
And  blessed  shall  he  be  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call'd, 
Canonized  and  worshipp'd  as  a  saint, 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Const.  O  !  lawful  let  it  be 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  cui'se  awhile. 
Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou  amen 
To  my  keen  curses ;  for  without  my  wrong 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right. 

Pand.  There 's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my  curse. 

Const.  And  for  mine  too  :  when  law  can  do  no  right. 
Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong. 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here, 
For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom  holds  the  law": 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong, 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse? 

Pand.   Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse, 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic, 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head. 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

Eli.  Look'st  thou  pale,  France  ?  do  not  let  go  thy 
hand. 

Const.  Look  to  that,  devil,  lest  that  France  repent, 
And  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lose  a  soul. 

Anst.   King  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf 's-skin  on  his  recreant  limbs. 

Aitst.  Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs. 
Because — 
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Bast,  Your  liieeches  best  may  carry  them. 

K.  John.   Philip,  what  say'st  thou  to  the  cardinal  ? 

Const,   What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  cardinal  ? 

Leii),  Bethink  you,  father ;  for  the  difference 
Is  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend  : 
Forego  the  easier. 

Blanch.  That 's  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Const.   O  Lewis,  stand  fast !   the  devil  tempts  thee 
here 
In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride. 

Blanch.  The  LadyConstance speaks  not  fromher  faith, 
But  from  her  need. 

Const.  O  !  if  thou  grant  my  need, 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith, 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle, 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need : 
O  !  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up; 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 

K.  John.  The  king  is  mov'd,  and  answers  not  to  this. 

Const,   O  !  be  remov'd  from  him,  and  answer  well. 

Aust,  Do  so.  King  Philip  :  hang  no  more  in  doubt. 

Bast.  Hang  nothing  but  acalf's-skin,  most  sweet  lout. 

K.  Phi.   I  am  perplex'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

Band,  What  canst  thou  say  but  will  perplex  thee 
more. 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate  and  curs'd? 

K.  Phi.  Good  reverend  father,  make  my  person  yours, 
And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit. 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
W'ith  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows; 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love, 
Petween  our  kingdoms  and  our  royal  selves; 
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And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, 

No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands 

To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace. 

Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmear'd  and  overstain'd 

With  slaughter's  pencil,  where  revenge  did  paint 

The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings  : 

And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood, 

So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 

Unyoke  this  seizure  and  this  kind  regreet  ? 

Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith?  so  jest  with  heaven, 

Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves. 

As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  frona  palm, 

Unswear  faith  sworn,  and  on  the  marriage-bed 

Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host. 

And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 

Of  true  sincerity  ?    O  !  holy  sir, 

My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so. 

Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 

Some  gentle  order,  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 

To  do  your  pleasure  and  continue  friends. 

Pand.  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless. 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms  !  be  champion  of  our  church. 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  may'st  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth, 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

K,  Phi.  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith. 

Paiid.   So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith; 
And  like  a  civil  war  sett'st  oath  to  oath. 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.     O  !  let  thy  vow 
First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  heaven  perform'd; 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church. 
What  since  thou  s-.vor'st  i ;  sworn  against  thyself, 
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And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself; 

P^or  that  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss 

Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done : 

And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill, 

The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it. 

The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 

Is  to  mistake  again ;  though  indirect, 

Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct, 

And  falsehood  falsehood  cures,  as  fire  cools  fire 

Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new-burn'd. 

It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept; 

But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion 

By  what  thou  swear'st,  against  the  thing  thou  swcar'st, 

And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 

Against  an  oath :  the  truth  thou  art  unsure 

To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn ; 

Else  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear  ! 

But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn ; 

And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  M'hat  thou  dost  swear. 

Therefore  thy  later  vows  against  thy  first 

Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself; 

And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make 

Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 

Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions : 

Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in, 

If  thou  vouchsafe  them;  but  if  not,  then  know 

The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee 

So  heavy  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off, 

But  in  despair  die  under  their  black  weight. 

Aiist.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion ! 

Bast.  Will  't  not  be  ? 

Will  not  a  calf 's-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  ? 

Lezv.  Father,  to  arms  ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding-day  ? 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  ? 
What !  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughter'd  men  ? 
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Shall  braying  trumpets  and  loud  churlish  drums, 
Clamours  of  hell,  be  measures  to  our  pomp? 

0  husband,  hear  me  !  ay,  alack  !  how  new 

Is  husband  in  my  mouth  ;  even  for  that  name. 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pronounce, 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

Const.  O  !  upon  my  knee, 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Forethought  by  heaven. 

Blanch.   Now  shall  I  see  thy  love :  what  motive  may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Const.  That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee  upholds. 
His  honour:  O  !  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour. 

Letv.  I  muse  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold. 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 

Pand.   I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 

K.  Phi.  Thou  shalt  not  need.     England,  I  '11  fall 
from  thee. 

Const.  O  fair  return  of  banish 'd  majesty  ! 

Eli.  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy  ! 

K.  John.   France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  within 
this  hour. 

Bast.   Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton 
Time, 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 

Blanch.  The  sun 's  o'ercast  with  blood :  fair  day, 
adieu  ! 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 

1  am  with  both :  each  army  hath  a  hand  ; 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both, 
They  whirl  asunder  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'st  win ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  may'st  lose; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 
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Grandam,  I  will  not  wi-Ii  thy  wishes  thrive: 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose; 
Assured  loss  before  the  niatcli  be  play'd. 

Le7v.  Lady,  with  me,  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 
Blanch.  There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my 

life  dies. 
K.JoJin.   Cousin,  go  draw  our  puissance  together. 

Exit  Bastard. 
France,  I  am  burn'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath  ; 
A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition, 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valu'd  blood,  of  France. 
K.  Phi.  Thy  rage  shall  burn  thee  up,    and    thou 
shalt  turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  ([uench  that  fire  : 
Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 
K.  John.   No  more  than  he  that  threats.     To  arms 
let 's  hie  !  Exeunt^ 


SCENE  n.  —  The  Same.     Plains  near  Anglers. 

Alarums ;   excursions.     Enter  the   Bastard,  with 
the  Duke  of  AuSTRl.i's  head. 

Bast.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous 
hot; 
Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky 
And  pours  down  mischief.     Austria's  head  lie  there, 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  King  JoHX,  ARTHUR,  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.   Hubert,  keep  this  boy.    Philip,  make  up : 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent, 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  I\Iy  lord,  I  rescu'd  her  ; 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not : 

IV.  Q 
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But  on,  my  liege  ;  for  very  little  pains 

Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.  Exeunt, 

SCENE  \\\.  —  The  Sa77ie. 

Alarums  ;  excursions  ;  retreat.  Enter  King  John, 
Elinor,  Arthur,  the  Bastard,  Hubert,  and 
Lords. 

K.  John.    To  Elixor.   So  shall  it  be ;  your  grace 
shall  stay  behind 
So  strongly  guarded.     To  Arthur.     Cousin,  look 

not  sad  ; 
Thy  gi'andam  loves  thee,  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

Arth.  O  !  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief. 

Ki  John.    To  the  Bastard.   Cousin,  away  for  Eng- 
land !  haste  before  ; 
And,  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots  ;  imprisoned  angels 
Set  thou  at  liberty  :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon  : 
Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 

Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highness.     Grandam,  I  will  pray, 
If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy. 
For  your  fair  safety ;  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Eli.   Farewell,  gentle  cousin. 

K.John.  Coz,  farewell.      Exit  Bastard. 

Eli.   Come  hither,  little  kinsman  ;  hark,  a  word. 
She  takes  Arthur  aside. 

A'. yi?//;/.  Come  hither,  Hubert.  O  my  gentle  Hubert ! 
We  owe  thee  much  :  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love  : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
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Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  say,- 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

JI/i/>.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 

K.John.   Good  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say  sa 
yet ; 
But  thou  shalt  have  ;  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow, 
Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say,  but  let  it  go  : 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Is  all  too  wanton  and  too  full  of  gawds 
To  give  me  audience  :  if  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 
If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand, 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs  ; 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy, 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood  and  made  it  heavy-thick, 
Which  else  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins. 
Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes ; 
Or  if  that  thou  should'st  see  me  without  eyes, 
Hear  me  without  tiiine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone. 
Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words  ; 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts  : 
But,  ah  !  I  will  not  :  yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  tjiou  lov'st  me  well. 

Hitb.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake, 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  heaven,  I  would  do  it. 
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K.  John.  Do  not  I  know  thouwould'st? 

Good  Hubert !  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy  :  I  '11  tell  thee  what,  my  friend, 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way  ; 
And  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread, 
He  lies  before  me  :  dost  thou  understand  me? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  I  '11  keep  him  so 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majestyi 

K.John.  Death. 

Hub.   My  lord? 

K.John.  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  shall  not  live. 

K.John.  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  now.     Hubert,  I  love  thee  ; 
Well,  I  'II  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee  : 
Remember.     Madam,  fare  you  well : 
I  '11  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  majesty. 

Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thee  ! 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin  :  go. 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
\Yith  all  true  duty.     On  toward  Calais,  ho  ! 

Exeunt, 

SCENE  W.—  The  Same.     The  French  Kings  7 ait. 

Enter  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Pandulpii, 
and  Attendants. 

K.  Phi.   So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  connected  sail 
Is  scatter'd  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowship. 

Pand.   Courage  and  comfort !  all  shall  yet  go  ^\■ell. 

K.  Phi.   What  can  go  well  when  we  have  run  so  ill  ? 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?  Is  not  Anglers  lost  ? 
Arthur  ta'en  prisoner?  divers  dear  friends  slain? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
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O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France? 

Lnv.  Wliat  he  hath  won  that  hath  lie  fortified  : 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd, 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause, 
Doth  want  example  :  who  hath  read  or  heard 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ? 

K.  Phi.  Well  could  I  bear  that  England  had  this 
praise, 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 

Enter  CoxsTAXCE. 

Look!  who  comes  here  ;  a  grave  unto  a  soul  ; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will, 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath. 
I  prithee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

Const.  Lo  now  !  now  see  the  issue  of  your  peace. 

IC.  Phi.  Patience,  good  lady  !  comfort,  gentle  Con- 
stance ! 

Const.   No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress, 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress. 
Death,  death  :  O  amiable  lovely  death  ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench  !  sound  rottenness  ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night. 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity. 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones, 
And  put  my  eyeballs  in  thy  vaulty  brows. 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms. 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust. 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself: 
Come,  grin  on  me  ;  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife  !    Misery's  love, 
O  !  come  to  me. 

JC.  Phi.  O  fair  affliction,  peace  ! 

Const.  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to  cry. 
O  !  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth  ; 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world. 
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And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice, 
Which  scorns  a  modern  invocation. 

Fund.   Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow. 

Const.  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so  ; 
I  am  not  mad  :  this  hair  I  tear  is  mine  ; 
My  name  is  Constance  ;  I  was  Geffrey's  wife  ; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost  ! 
I  am  not  mad  :   I  would  to  heaven  I  were  ! 
For  then  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself: 

0  !  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget. 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad, 
And  thou  shalt  be  canoniz'd,  cardinal ; 
For  being  not  mad  but  sensible  of  grief. 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver'd  of  these  woes. 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself  : 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son, 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he. 

1  am  not  mad  :  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

K.  Phi.   Bind  up  those  tresses.   O!  what  love  I  note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  : 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen, 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glue  themselves  in  sociable  grief  ; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves. 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Const.   To  England,  if  you  will. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const.   Yes,  that  I  will ;  and  wherefore  will  I  do  it  i 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds,  and  cried  aloud 
'  O  !  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty. ' 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty, 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 
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Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. 

And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven. 

If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again  ; 

For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire. 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 

But  now  will  canker-sorrow  eat  my  bud 

And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 

And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit, 

And  so  he  '11  die  ;  and,  rising  so  again, 

^Yilen  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 

I  shall  not  know  him  :  therefore  never,  never 

Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Paud.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 

Const.   He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 

K,  riii.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 

Const.   Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembei^s  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form  : 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do. 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head 
\Yhen  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  Lord  !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  I 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  ! 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure  !  Exit. 

AT  Phi.   I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I  '11  follow  her. 

Exit. 

Lew.  There's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me  joy: 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale 
Yexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  ; 
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And  bitter  shame  hath  spoil'd  the  sweet  world's  taste, 
That  it  yields  nought  but  shame  and  bitterness. 

Paud,  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  fit  is  strongest :  evils  that  take  leave, 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil. 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 

Lrw.   All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Pand.  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly  you  had. 
No,  no  ;  when  Fortune  means  to  men  most  good, 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
'Tis  strange  to  think  how  much  King  John  hatli  lost 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won. 
Are  not  you  griev'd  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner  ? 

Leiu.  As  heartily  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pand.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit ; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  ruV), 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne  ;  and  therefore  mark. 
John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur  ;  and  it  cannot  be. 
That  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins, 
The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain  an  hour. 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest. 
A  sceptre  snatch 'd  with  an  unruly  hand 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain'd  as  gain'd  ; 
And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up  : 
That  John  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  must  fall ; 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so. 

Lt-iv.    But  what  shall   I  gain    by  young  Arthur's 
fall? 

Pand.   You,  in  the  right  of  Lady  Blanch  your  wife, 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

LrM.   And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 
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Pavd.   How  green  you  are  and  fresh  in  this  old 
world  ! 
John  lays  yuu  plots  ;  the  times  conspire  \\\\\\  you  ; 
Tor  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety  and  untrue. 
This  act  so  evilly  borne  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  and  freeze  up  their  zeal, 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it ; 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
No  scope  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day, 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event, 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natui^al  cause 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs, 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lnu.  May  be  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's  life, 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Pand.   O!  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  approach. 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies  ;  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change, 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt  and  wrath 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John. 
Methinks  I  see  this  hurly  all  on  foot : 
And,  O  !  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you 
Than  I  have  nam'd.     The  bastard  Faulconbridge 
Is  now  in  England  ransacking  the  church. 
Offending  charity  :  if  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side  ; 
Or  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about, 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O  noble  Dauphin  ! 
Go  with  me  to  the  king.     'Tis  wonderful 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent 
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Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offence. 
For  England,  go  ;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Le7i>.   Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions.  Let  us  go: 
If  you  say  ay,  the  king  will  not  say  no.  Excnut. 


ACT   IV 

SCENE    \.— Northampton.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hubert  and  two  Attendants. 

Hub.   Heat  me  these  irons  hot ;    and   look  thou 
stand 
Within  the  arras  :  when  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth, 
And  bind  the  boy  which  you  shall  find  with  me 
Fast  to  the  chair  :  be  heedful.     Hence,  and  watch. 
First  Atten.   I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the 

deed. 
/////'.    Uncleanly  scruples  !  fear  not  you  :    look  to  't. 
Exeunt  Attendants. 
Young  lad,  come  forth  ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 

Ent'.r  Arthur. 

ArtJi.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Htib.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

Arth.  As  little  prince,  having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince,  as  may  be.     You  are  sad. 

Huh.  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arth.  Mercy  on  me  ! 

Methinks  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
^'oung  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  as  meny  as  the  day  is  long  ; 
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And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  tJiat  I  doubt 

My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me  : 

He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him. 

Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  ? 

No,  indeed,  is  't  not ;  and  I  would  to  heaven 

I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Huh.  Aside.     If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent 
prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy  which  lies  dead  : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden  and  dispatch. 

Arth.  Are  you  sick,  Hubert?  you  look  pale  to-day: 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick. 
That  I  might  sit  all  night  and  watch  with  you  : 
I  warrant  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Ilith.  Aside.     His  words  do  take  possession  of  my 
bosom. 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.  Shoivinga  paper. 

Aside.     How  now,  foolish  rheum  ! 
Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door  ! 
I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears. 
Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

Arth.   Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes  ? 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arth.  And  will  you? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

Arth.   Have  you  the  heart  ?    When  your  head  did 
but  ache 
I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows, 
The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me, 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again ; 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  hend, 
And  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time. 
Saying. '  What  lack  you  ? '  and  '  Where  lies  your  grief  ? ' 
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Or  '  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? ' 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you  ; 
But  you  at  your  sick-service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love, 
And  call  it  cunning:  do,  an  if  you  will. 
If  heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  must  use  me  ill, 
Why  then  you  must.     Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 
These  eyes  that  never  did  nor  never  shall 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 

Arth.   Ah  !  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it. 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears 
And  quench  this  fiery  indignation 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence  ; 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust. 
But  for  containing  fii-e  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammer'd  iron  ? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me 
And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believ'dhim  ;  no  tongue  but  Hubert's. 

Huh.   Come  forth.  Stamps. 

Re-eutcr  Attendants,  7V2th  cords,  irons,  etc. 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Arth.  O  !  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me  !    my  eyes  are 
out 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

Htib.   Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him  here. 

Arth.   Alas  !  v.-hat  need  you  be  so  boisterous-rough  ? 
I  will  not  straggle  ;  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heaven  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound  ! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert  :  drive  these  men  away, 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  Iamb ; 
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I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly. 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I  '11  forgive  you, 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Go,  stand  within :  let  me  alone  with  him. 

First  Attai.  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a 
deed.  Exeunt  Attendants, 

Arth.  Alas  !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend: 
He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart. 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself, 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.   O  heaven  !    that  there  were  but  a  mote  in 
yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense  ; 
Then  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there. 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.   Is  this  your  promise  ?  go  to,  hold  your  tongue. 

Arth.   Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hubert ; 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue, 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes  :  O !  spare  mine  eyes, 
Though  to  no  use  but  still  to  look  on  you. 
Lo !  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold 
And  would  not  harm  me. 
jjiil,^  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth  ;    the   fire  is  dead  with 
grief,  ^ 

Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us  cl 
In  undeserv'd  extremes:  see  else  yourself ; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blo\\n  his  spirit  out 
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And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.   But  With  my  bieath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.   An  if  you  do  you  will  but  make  it  blush 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert ; 
Nay,  it  perchance  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong 
Deny  their  office :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends, 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.   Well,   see  to  live  ;    I  will  not  touch  thine 
eye 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes  : 
Yet  am  I  sworn  and  I  did  purpose,  boy. 
With  this  same  verj'  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  O  I  now  you  look  like  Hubert :  all  this  while 
Vou  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace  !  no  more.     Adieu. 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead ; 
I  '11  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports  : 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure, 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Arth.  O  heaven  !  I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hiib.  Silence  !  no  more  ;  go  closely  in  with  me  : 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  —  The  Same.     A  Room  of  State  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  King  Jon  X,  crowned ;  Pembrok-e,  Salisbury, 
and  other  Lords.      The  I\ing  takes  his  state. 

K.  John.   Here  once  r.gain    we   sit,    once   again 
crown'd, 
jVnd  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 
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Pern.   Tliis  'once  again,'  but  tlial    your    liii^hness 
pltas'd, 
Was  once  superfluous:  you  were  crown'd  hefurc, 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluei<'d  off, 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  Jand 
With  any  long'd-for  change  or  better  state, 

Sal.   Therefore,  to  be  possess'd  with  doulile  pomp, 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before, 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  ]iaint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pern.  Ikit  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  done, 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told, 
And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome. 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

Sal.    In  this  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured  ; 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about, 
Startles  and  frights  consideration. 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick  and  truth  suspected, 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 

Pent.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness; 
And  oftentimes  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse : 
As  patches  set  upon  a  little  breach 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch 'd. 

Sal.  To  this  eftect,  before  you  were  new-crown"d, 
We  brcath'd  our  counsel :  but  it  pleas'd  your  highness 
To  overbear  it,  and  we  are  all  well  pleas'd  ; 
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Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 

K.  John.  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  possess'd  you  with  and  think  them  strong ; 
And  more,  more  strong,  then  lesser  is  my  fear, 
I  shall  indue  you  with :  meantime  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reform'd  that  is  not  well ; 
And  well  shall  you  perceive  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Pent.  Then  I,  as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts. 
Both  for  myself  and  them,  but,  chief  of  all, 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies,  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ;  w  hose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument : 
If  what  in  rest  you  have  in  right  you  hold. 
Why  then  your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise? 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  ask 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending, 
Counts  it  your  weal  he  have  his  liberty. 

Enter  Hubert. 

K.  John.   Let  it  be  so  :  I  do  commit  his  youth 
To  your  direction.     Hubert,  what  news  with  you  ? 

Taking  him  apart. 

Pern.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed ; 
He  show'd  his  -warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine : 
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The  image  of  a  wicked  lieinous  fault 

Lives  in  his  eye  ;  that  close  aspect  of  his 

Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast ; 

And  I  do  fearfully  believe  'tis  done, 

What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sal.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe  it  needs  must  break. 

Peni.   And  when  it  breaks,  I  fear  will  issue  thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.  John.   We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand  : 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living, 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead  : 
lie  tells  us  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to-night. 

Sal.  Indeed  we  fear'd  his  sickness  was  past  cure. 

Pcin.   Indeed  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he  was 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick  : 
This  must  be  answer'd  either  here  or  hence. 

K.  John.  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on 
me? 
Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life? 

Sal,   It  is  apparent  foul  play ;  and  'tis  shame 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it : 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game  !  and  so  farewell. 

Pern.    .Stay  yet,  Lord  Salisbury ;  I  '11  go  with  thee, 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child. 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood  which  ow'd  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle. 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold  :  b.ad  world  the  while  I 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne :  this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long  I  doubt. 

Exeunt  Lords. 

K.  John.  They  burn  in  indignation.      I  repent : 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood, 

IV.  R 
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No  certain  life  aclilev'd  by  other's  death. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
A  fearful  eye  thou  hast :  where  is  that  blood 
That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks? 
So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm : 
Pour  down  thy  weather :  how  goes  all  in  P' ranee? 

Mess.     From   France   to  England.      Never  such  a 
power 
For  any  foreign  preparation 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land. 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  learn 'd  by  them  ; 
For  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare, 
The  tidings  conies  that  they  are  all  arriv'd. 

K.John.  O!  where  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk? 
Where  hath  it  slept?  Where  is  my  mother's  care 
That  such  an  ai^my  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopp'd  with  dust :  the  first  of  April  died 
Your  noble  mother;  and,  as  I  hear,  my  lord, 
The  Lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before:  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard  ;  if  true  or  false  I  know  not. 

K.  /ohn.  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  occasion  ! 
0  !  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  discontented  j^eers.     What  !  mother  dead  ! 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France  ! 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of  France 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'st  out  are  landed  here? 

3fess.   Under  the  Dauphin. 

Ji.  John.  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 

With  these  ill  tidings. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Peter  of  Ponifret. 

Now,  what  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings  ?  do  not  seek  to  stuff 
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My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast.  But  if  you  be  afcard  to  hear  the  worst, 
Then  let  the  worst  unheard  fall  on  your  head. 

K.  John.   Bear  with  me,  cousin,  for  I  was  amaz'd 
Under  the  tide ;  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bast.   How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express. 
But  as  I  traveird  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied, 
Possess'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams. 
Not  knowing  what  lliey  fear,  but  full  of  fear. 
And  here  's  a  prophet  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  I'omfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels  ; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rimes, 
That,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 

K.John.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  did.st  tiiou 
so? 

Peter.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  so. 

K.John.    Hubert,  away  with  him  ;  imprison  him; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon  he  says 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  lie  hang'd. 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return. 
For  I  must  use  thee.  Exit  Hubert,  with  Peter. 

O  my  gentle  cousin, 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd? 

Bast.  The  French,  my  lord ;  men's  mouths  are  full 
of  it: 
Besides,  I  met  Lord  Bigot  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  lire, 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  whom  they  say  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 
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K.  John,  Gentle  kinsman,  go, 

And  thrust  thyself  into  tlieir  companies. 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again ; 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast.  I  will  seek  them  out. 

K,  John,   Nay,   but   make  haste ;   the  better  foot 
before. 
O  !  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion. 
Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels. 
And  fly  like  thought  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast,  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. 

Exit. 

K,  John,   Spoke  like  a  sprightful  noble  gentleman. 
Go  after  him ;  for  he  perhaps  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers  ; 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess,  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege. 

Exit, 

K,  John,   My  mother  dead  ! 

Re-enter  Hubert, 

Hub.  My  lord,  they  say  five  moons  were  seen  to- 
night ; 
Four  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wondrous  motion. 

K,  John,   Five  moons  ! 

Hnb,  Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets 

Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously : 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths ; 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear ; 
And  he  that  rpeaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist. 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action, 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eye^. 
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I  saw  a.  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news  ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimhle  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet. 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  war-like  French, 
That  were  embattailed  and  rank'd  in  Kent. 
Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  Jolin.   Why   seek'st   thou   to   possess    me   with 
these  fears  ? 
Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Th.y  hand  hath  murder'd  him  :  I  had  a  mighty  cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub.   No  had,  my  lord  !  why,  did  you  not  provoke 
me  ? 

K.  John.   It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life. 
And  on  the  ^\•inking  of  authority 
To  understand  a  law,  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when  perchance  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect. 

Hub.   Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did. 

K.  John.  O  !  when  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven 
and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation. 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  deeds  ill  done  !     Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd. 
Quoted  and  sign'd  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind  ; 
But  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect, 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villany, 
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Apt,  liable  to  be  employ'd  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death  ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king. 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Hub.  My  lord,— 

K.  John.   Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head  or  made 
a  pause 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed, 
Or  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face. 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words. 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break 

off, 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me : 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin; 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent, 
And  consequently  thy  rude  hand  to  act 
The  deed  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  lu  name. 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more  ! 
My  nobles  leave  me  ;  and  my  state  is  brav'd, 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers : 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land. 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death. 

Iltib.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
I  '11  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive  :  this  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought; 
And  you  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form, 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 
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.      a: >/5«.   Doth  Arthur  live?     O  !  haste  thee  to  the 

peers, 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience. 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature;  for  my  rage  was  Mind, 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  tliou  art. 

0  !  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords  with  all  expedient  ha.ste. 

1  conjure  thee  but  slowly;  run  more  fast.         Exeunt. 


SCENE    lU.—  T/ieSai>u'.     Before  the  Caslle. 
Enter  Arthur,  on  the  wails. 

Arth.  The  wall  is  high ;  and  yet  will  I  leap  duw  n. 

Good  ground,  be  pitiful  and  hurt  me  not  ! 

There  's  few  or  none  do  know  me ;  if  they  did, 

This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguis'd  me  (juite. 

I  am  afraid ;  and  yet  I  '11  venture  it. 

If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I  '11  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away: 
As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  arul  stay.     Leaps  down. 
O  me  !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones : 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bojies  ! 

Dies. 

Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

Sal.   Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  Saint  Edmun(lsl)ury. 
It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pern.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardinal? 

Sal.   The  Count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France ; 
Whose  private  with  me  of  the  Dauphin's  love 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 
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Big.   To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 
Sal.   Or  rather  then  set  forward ;  for  'twill  be 
Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  Once    more    to-day   well    met,    distemper'd 
lords  ! 
The  king  by  me  requests  your  presence  straight. 

Sal.  The  king  hath  dispossess'd  himself  of  us : 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks. 
Return  and  tell  him  so :  we  know  the  worst. 

Bast.   Whate'er  you  think,    good  words,   I   think, 
were  best. 

Sal.   Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now. 

Bast.  But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief; 
Therefore  'twere  reason  you  had  manners  now. 

Pern.   Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 

Bast.  'Tis  true ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else. 

Sal.  This  is  the  prison.  Seeing  Arthur. 

What  is  he  lies  here  ? 

Pern.  O  death !  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely 
beauty, 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 

Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himself  hath  done, 
Doth  lay  it  open  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Big.   Or  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  a  grave. 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave. 

Sal.   Sir   Richard,    what    think   you?      Have  you 
beheld. 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think? 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see, 
That  you  do  see  ?  could  thought,  without  this  object, 
Form  such  another  ?     This  is  the  very  top, 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest, 
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Of  murder's  arms :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 
The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke, 
Tliat  ever  wall-eyed  wrath  or  staring  rage 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 

rem.  All  murders  past  do  stand  excus'd  in  lliis: 
And  this,  so  sole  and  so  unmatchablc. 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity. 
To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times  ; 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Exampled  by  this  hemous  spectacle. 

Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work  ; 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand, 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand  ! 
We  had  a  kind  of  light  what  would  ensue  ; 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
The  practice  and  the  purpose  of  the  king : 
From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul, 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life, 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow, 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness, 
Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand. 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 

Fern.,  Big.   Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  words. 

Eii/t-r  Hubert. 

Hub.  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you : 
Arthur  doth  live :  the  king  hath  sent  for  you. 

Sal.  O  1  he  is  bold  and  blushes  not  at  death. 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain  !  get  thee  gone. 

Hub.   I  am  no  villain. 

Sal.  Must  I  rob  the  law? 

Drazvimr  his  swonl. 
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Bast.  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir ;  put  it  up  again. 

Sal.   Not  till  I  sheathe  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 

Hub.  Stand  back,  Lord  Salisbury,  stand  back,  I  say  : 
By  heaven,  I  think  my  sword  's  as  sharp  as  yours. 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself, 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence; 
Lest  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Big.   Out,  dunghill  !  dar'st  thou  brave  a  nobleman  ? 

Hub.  Not  for  my  life ;  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

Sal,  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so; 

Yet  I  am  none.     Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false. 
Not  truly  speaks  ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Peiii.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

Sal.   Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulconbridge. 

Bast.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury  : 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot. 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
I  '11  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  betime, 
Or  I  '11  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron. 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 

Big.   What  wilt  thou  do,   renowned  Faulconbridge  ? 
Second  a  villain  and  a  murderer  ? 

Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  kill'd  this  prince  ? 

Hub.    'Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well : 
I  honour'd  him,  I  lov'd  him ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

Sal.  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes, 
For  villany  is  not  without  siich  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 
Away  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
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The  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-house  ; 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big,  Away,  toward  Bury ;  to  the  Dauphin  there  1 

Pent.   There  tell  the  king  he  may  inquire  us  out. 

Exeunt  Lords. 

Bast.   Here 's  a  good  world  !    Knew  you  of  this  fair 
work  ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  deaih. 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bast.   Ha  !  I  '11  tell  thee  \\hat ; 
Thou  'rt  damn'd  as  black  ;  nay,  nothing  is  so  black  : 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  Prince  Lucifer : 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Hub.   Upon  my  soul — 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  Vjut  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair ; 
And  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be  a  beam 
To  hang  thee  on;  orwould'st  thou  drown  thyself, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.   If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought, 
i5e  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay, 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me. 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. 

I  am  amaz'd,  niethinks,  and  lose  my  way 
yVmong  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up  ! 
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From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royahy, 

The  hfe,  the  right  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 

Is  fled  to  heaven  ;  and  England  now  is  left 

To  tug  and  scamble  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 

Tlie  unowed  interest  of  proud-swelling  state. 

Now  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty 

Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angiy  crest, 

And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace  : 

Now  powers  from  home  and  discontents  at  home 

Meet  in  one  line;  and  vast  confusion  waits, 

As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast. 

The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 

Now  happy  he  whose  cloak  and  ceinture  can 

Hold  out  this  tempest.     Bear  away  that  child 

And  follow  me  with  speed :  I  'II  to  the  king  : 

A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand, 

And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land.    Exeunt. 


ACT  V 

SCENE  \.—  Thc  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Pandvlph  ivith  the  crown,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Pand.      Giving  John  the  cro-vji.     Take  again 
From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope, 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

K.John.  Now  keep  your  holy  word:  go  meet  the 
French, 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches  'fore  we  are  inflam'd. 
Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt, 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience, 
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Swearing  allegiance  and  the  love  of  soul 

To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 

This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour 

Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified  : 

Then  pause  not ;  for  the  present  time  's  so  sick, 

That  present  medicine  must  be  ministerd, 

Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Pand.   It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope; 
But  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite, 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well. 
Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  pope. 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms.    Exit. 

K.John.  Is  this  Ascension-day?  Did  not  the  prophet 
Say  that  before  Ascension-day  at  noon 
My  crown  I  should  give  off?    Even  so  I  have : 
I  did  suppose  it  should  be  on  constraint ; 
But,  heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntaiy. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  All  Kent  hath  yielded;  nothing  there  holds 
out 
But  Dover  castle  :  London  hath  receiv'd, 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers : 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive? 

Bast.  They  found  him  dead  and  cast  into  the  streets, 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 
By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away. 

K.John,  That  villain  Hubert  told  me  he  did  live. 
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Bast.   So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew. 
VtvX  wherefore  do  you  droop?  why  look  you  sad? 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye: 
Be  stirring  as  the  time  ;  be  fire  with  fire; 
Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror:  so  shall  inferior  eyes, 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away !  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field : 
Show  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence. 
What !  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den 
And  fright  him  there  ?  and  make  him  tremlile  there  ? 
O  !  let  it  not  be  said.     Forage,  and  nin 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors. 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 

K.  John.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with 
me, 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him ; 
And  he  hath  promis'd  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bast.  O  inglorious  league  I 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Send  fair-play  orders  and  make  compromise. 
Insinuation,  parley  and  base  truce 
To  arms  invasive  ?  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields, 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  war-like  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  find  no  check  ?    Let  us,  my  liege,  to  aims  : 
Perchance  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 
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K.John.   Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  present 

time. 
Bast.  Away  then,  with  good  courage  !  yet,  I  know, 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Plain  near  Saint  Edintindsbuiy. 

Ejitcr  in  arms,  Lewis,  Salisbury,  Melun, 
Fem BROKE,  Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lew.  My  Lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance. 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again ; 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down. 
Both  they  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes, 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament. 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.    Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal  and  unurg'd  faith 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemn'd  revolt. 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound 
By  making  many.     O  !  it  grieves  my  sold 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker:   O!  and  theie 
Where  honourable  rescue  and  defence 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury. 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time. 
That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  right, 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stern  injustice  and  confused  wrong. 
And  is  't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends  ! 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle, 
Were  born  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this ; 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger  march 
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Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 

Her  enemies'  ranks, — I  must  withdraw  and  weep 

Upon  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause, — 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 

And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here? 

What,  here?   O  nation  !  that  thou  could'st  remove  ; 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  thee  about. 

Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself. 

And  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore ; 

Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 

The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 

And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly  ! 

Leiv.  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in  this; 
And  great  affections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O  !  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought 
Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect. 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks  : 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation  ; 
But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops. 
This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul, 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 
Figur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm  : 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes 
That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enrag'd  ; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts, 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Come,  come;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as  deep 
Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity 
As  Lewis  himself:  so,  nobles,  shall  you  all, 
That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 
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Enter  Pandulfh,  attended. 

And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake : 
Look  !  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace, 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven, 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France  I 

The  next  is  this  :    King  John  hath  reconcil'd 
1  limself  to  Rome  ;  his  spirit  is  come  in 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church, 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome. 
Therefive  thy  threat'ning  colours  now  wind  up, 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war, 
That,  like  a  lion  foster'd  up  at  hand, 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace, 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show. 

Leiu.   Your  grace  shall  pardon  me ;  I  will  not  back  i 
I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied, 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control, 
Or  useful  servingman  and  instrument. 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chastis'd  kingdom  and  myself. 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire ; 
And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right, 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land, 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprise  into  my  heart ; 
And  come  ye  now  to  tell  me  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?   What  is  that  peace  to  nie  ? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine; 
And,  now  it  is  half-conquer'd,  must  I  back 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome  ? 
IV.        -  s 
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Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?   What  penny  hath  Rome  borne, 

What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent, 

To  underprop  this  action  ?    Is 't  not  I 

That  undergo  this  charge?  who  else  but  I, 

And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable, 

Sweat  in  this  business  and  maintain  this  war  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 

Vive  le  roy  !  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns? 

Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game 

To  win  this  easy  match  play'd  for  a  crown? 

And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 

No,  no,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said, 

Pand,  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Le7v.   Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war* 
And  GuU'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world* 
To  outlook  conquest  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. 

Trumpet  sounds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  ? 

Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast.   According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 
Let  me  have  audience ;    I  am  sent  to  speak  : 
My  holy  Lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him  ; 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand,  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite, 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties : 
He  flatly  says  he  '11  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast.   By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fuiy  breath'd. 
The  youth  says  well.     Now  hear  our  English  king ; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
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J^e  is  prepar'd  ;  and  reason  too  he  should  i 

This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach, 

This  harness'd  masque  and  unadvised  revel, 

This  unhair'd  sauciness  and  boyish  troops, 

The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepar'd 

To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 

P'rom  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 

That  hand  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your  door. 

To  cudgel  you  and  make  you  take  the  hatch  ; 

To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  wells ; 

To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks  ; 

To  lie  like  pawns  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunks  ; 

To  hug  with  swine  ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 

In  vaults  and  prisons  ;  and  to  thrill  and  shake 

Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow, 

Thinking  this  voice  an  armed  Englishman  : 

Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here 

That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  ? 

No  !    Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms, 

And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aery  towers, 

To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. 

And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts, 

You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 

Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame  : 

For  your  own  ladies  and  pale-visag'd  maids 

Like  Amazons  come  trijDping  after  drums, 

Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change. 

Their  neelds  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 

To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination, 

Lnv,  There  end  thy  brave,   and  turn  thy  fiice  in 
peace ; 
We  grant  thou  cau'st  outscold  us  :  fare  thee  well  : 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pand.  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Bast.  No,  I  will  speak. 
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Leiv.  We  will  attend  to  neither. 

Strike  up  the  drums  ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest  and  our  being  here. 

Bast.  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  cry  out ; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten.     Do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine  ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall 
As  loud  as  thine  rattle  the  welkin's  ear 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  :  for  at  hand. 
Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here, 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  sport  than  need. 
Is  war-like  John  ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French* 

Lav.  Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  danger  out. 

Bast.  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not  doubt. 

Exeunt. 

SCENE   \\l.— The  Same.      A  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums.     Enter  King JOHN  and  HvBERT. 

K,  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?    O  !  tell  me, 

Hubert. 
Hub.  Badly,  I  fear.     How  fares  your  majesty  ? 
K.  John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  so  long, 
Lies  heavy  on  me  :  O  !  my  heart  is  sick. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,  Faulconbridge, 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field, 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  you  go. 

K.  John.  Tell  him,  toward  Swinstead,  to  the  abbey 
there. 

Mess.   Be  of  good  comfort  :  for  the  great  supply 
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That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here, 
Are  wreck'd  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  sands. 
Tliis  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  even  now. 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 

IC.  John,  Ay  me  !  this  tyrant  fever  burns  me  up. 
And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 
Set  on  toward  Swinstead  :  to  my  litter  straight  ; 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  T  am  faint.         Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— 77/.'  Same.     Another  Part  of 
the  Same. 

Enter  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  Others. 

Sal.  I  did  not  think  the  king  so  stor'd  with  friends. 

Pern;  Up  once  again  ;  put  spirit  in  the  French  : 
If  they  miscarry  we  miscarry  too, 

Sal.  That  misbegotten  devil,  Faulconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Pern.  They  say  King  John,  sore  sick,  hath  left  the 
field. 

Enter  Melu.V  loonnded,  and  led  by  Soldiers. 

Mel.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 

Sal.  When  we  were  happy  we  had  other  names. 

Pent.  It  is  the  Count  Melun. 

Sal.  Wounded  to  death. 

]\Iel.   Fly,  noble  English  ;  you  are  bought  and  sold  ; 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  King  John  and  fall  before  his  feet  : 
For  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day, 
He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take 
By  cutting  off  your  heads.     Thus  hath  he  swon% 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me, 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmundsbury  ; 
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Even  on  that  altar  where  we  swore  to  yon 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Sal.  May  this  be  possible  ?  may  this  be  true  ? 

Mel.   Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view, 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life, 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire  ? 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive, 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ? 
Why  should  I  then  be  false,  since  it  is  true 
That  I  must  die  here  and  live  hence  by  truth  ? 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day. 
He  is  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east  : 
But  even  this  night,  whose  black  contagious  breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun, 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire, 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives, 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert  with  your  king ; 
The  love  of  him,  and  this  respect  besides. 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishmrfn, 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field. 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 

Sal.  We  do  believe  thee  :  and  beshrew  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight, 
And  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course. 
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Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'crlook'd,    ' 

And  calmly  run  on  in  ol:)edience, 

Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  King  John. 

My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence, 

For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 

Right  in  thine  eye.     Away,  my  friends  !     New  flight ; 

And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right. 

Exeunt,  leading  off  Mel  vx. 

SCENE  N.—The  Same.     The  French  Cam[>. 

Enter  Lewis  and  his  Train. 

LeiiK  The  sun  of  heaven  methought  was  loath  to  set, 
But  stay'd  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush, 
When  the  English  measur'd  backward  their  own  ground 
In  faint  retire.     O  !  bravely  came  we  off, 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot, 
After  such  i^loody  toil,  we  bid  good  night, 
And  wound  our  tattering  colours  clearly  up. 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin? 

Leiv.  Here :  What  news  ? 

A/ess,  The  Count  Melun  is  slain  ;  the  English  lords, 
By  his  persuasion,  are  again  fall'n  off; 
And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wish'd  so  long. 
Are  cast  away  and  sunk,  on  Goodwin  sands. 

Lew.  Ah  !  foul  shrewd  news.  Beshrew  thy  very  heart ! 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night 
As  this  hath  made  me.     Who  was  he  that  said 
King  John  did  fly  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers  ? 

Mess.   Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Le^v.  Well  ;   keep  good  quarter  and  good  care  to- 
night ; 
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The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 

To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.  Excitnt. 


SCENE  VI, — An  open  Place  in  the  neighbourhood  cf 
Swinsiead  Abbey. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Hubert,  severally. 

Hub.  Who  's  there  ?  speak,  ho  !  speak  quickly,  or  1 
shoot. 

Bast.  A  friend.     What  art  thou  ? 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast.  Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 

Huh.   What 's  that  to  thee  ?  why  may  not  I  demand 
Of  thine  affairs  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Basf.   Hubert,  I  think. 

Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought : 

I  will  upon  all  hazards  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'st  my  tongue  so  well. 
Who  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt  :  and  if  thou  please, 

Thou  may'st  befriend  me  so  much  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Hub.   Unkind  remembrance  !  thou  and  eyeless  night 
Have  done  me  shame  :  brave  soldier,  pardon  me. 
That  any  accent  breaking  from  thy  tongue 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Bast.  Come,  come  ;    sans  compliment,  what  news 
abroad  ? 

Hub.   Why,  here  walk  I  in  the  black  brow  of  night, 
To  find  you  out. 

Bast,  Brief  then  ;  and  Mhat  's  the  news  ? 

Hub.  O  !  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night. 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

Bast.   Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news  : 
I  am  no  woman  ;  I  '11  not  swoon  at  it. 
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Hub.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison'cl  l)y  a  monk  : 
I  left  him  ahnost  speechless  ;  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil,  that  you  might 
.The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time 
.Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

Bast.  How  did  he  take  it?  who  did  taste  to  him? 

Hub.  A  monk,  I  tell  you  ;  a  resolved  villain, 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out  :  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and  peradventure  may  recover. 

Basf.  Whom  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty? 

/fub.  Why,  know  you  not  ?  the  lords  are  all  come 
back, 
And  brought  Prince  Henry  in  their  company ; 
At  whose  request  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them, 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

Basi.   Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heaven. 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power  ! 
I  'II  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night, 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide  ; 
These  Lincoln  Washes  have  devoured  them  : 
Myself,  well  mounted,  hardly  have  escap'd. 
Away  before  !  conduct  me  to  the  king  ; 
I  doubt  he  will  be  dead  or  e'er  I  come.  Exeuiil. 


SCENE  YU.  —  Thc  Orchard  of  Swinstcad  Abbey. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

P.  Hen.   It  is  too  late  :  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly  ;  and  his  pure  brain, 
Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house, 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Ptm,   His  highness  yet  doth  speak  ;  and  holds  belief 
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That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air, 

It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 

Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him. 

/'.  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard  here. 
Doth  he  still  rage  ?  Exit  Bigot, 

Pern.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him  :  even  now  he  sung. 

P.  Hen.  O  vanity  of  sickness  !  fierce  extremes 
In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them,  invisible ;  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies, 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold, 
Confound  themselves.     'Tis  strange  that  death  should 

sing. 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death, 
And  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince  ;  for  you  are  bom 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Re-enter  Bigot  and  Attendants,  carrying  King 
John  in  a  chair. 

K.John.  Ay,   marry,   now  my  soul  hath   elbow- 
room  ; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

P.  Hen.  How  fares  your  majesty? 

K.John.   Poison'd,  ill  fare  ;  dead,  forsook,  cast  off : 
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And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come 

To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw  ; 

Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 

Through  my  burn'd  bosom  ;  nor  entreat  the  north 

To  make  his  bleak  w.'nds  kiss  my  parched  lips 

And  comfort  me  with  cold.     I  do  not  ask  you  much  ; 

I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait 

And  so  ingrateful  you  deny  me  that, 

F.  Hen.  O  !  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my  tears. 
That  might  relieve  you, 

K.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot. 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is  as  a  fiend  confin'd  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Bastard, 

Bast.  O  !  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty, 

K.  John.  O  cousin  !   thou  art  come  to  set  mine  eye : 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burn'd, 
And  all  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair ; 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered  ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty. 

Bast.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward, 
Where  heaven  he  knows  how  we  shall  answer  him  : 
For  in  a  night  the  best  part  of  my  power, 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove, 
Were  in  the  Washes  all  unwarily 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood. 

The  King  dies. 

Sal.  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an  ear. 
My  liege  !  my  lord  !  but  now  a  king,  now  thus. 

P.  Hen,  Even  so  must  I  run  on,  and  even  so  stop. 
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What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay. 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  ? 

Bast,  Art  thou  gone  so?    I  do  but  stay  behind 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge, 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven, 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. 
Now,  now,  you  stars,  that  move  in  your  right  spheres, 
Where  be  your  powers  ?  Show  now  your  mended  faiths, 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again. 
To  push  destruction  and  perpetual  shame 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land. 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought : 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal.   It  seems  you  know  not  then  so  much  as  we. 
The  Cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest. 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dauphin, 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take, 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast.  He  will  the  rather  do  it  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal,  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already  ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  dispatch'd 
To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal  : 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords, 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  happily. 

Bast.  Let  it  be  so.     And  you,  my  noble  prince. 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar'd, 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

P,  Hen.  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interred  •, 
For  so  he  will'd  it. 

Bast.  Thither  shall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land  ! 
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To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make. 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

F.  Hen,   I  have  a  kind  soul  that  would  give  you 
thanks, 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it  but  with  tears. 

Bast.  O  I  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs. 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them.    Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

Exeunt. 
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